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Of This Issue 


‘Equipment Care 

e importance of proper equipment 
leare and salvage has been discussed 
frequently in these pages, to aid high- 
)way engineers and contractors to carry 
‘on with present equipment. In this is- 
sue, a feature article tells how one of 
‘the Repair Depots of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, U. S. Navy, recondi- 
tions and restores worn construction 
‘equipment to active service. The care 
and operation of a county highway de- 
partment’s snow-re:noval equipment 
and the Division shops of a state high- 

way department are also described. 
See pages 1, 12 and 24. 


“Interregional Highways 


"The first two in a series of articles on 


the report o° the National Interregional | 


Highway Committee, discussing the 
principles which guided the Committee 
in its selection of the routes in the rec- 
ommended system, and outlining the 
importance of urban traffic problems, 
‘appear in this issue. 


‘Highway Maintenance 


As part of its maintenance program, to | 


conserve its highway system and save 
‘worn and aamaged pavements for fur- 
ither service, Indiana has let a number 


tof maintenance-construction contracts | 
one of | 


opr bituminous resurfacing, 
hich is described in this issue. The 


thighway maintenance organization in | 
North Dakota and how it is solving its | 


wartime problems are also discussed. 
See pages 7 and 56. 


Surplus-Equipment Disposal 
One of the most widely discussed prob- 
ms facing the construction-equipment 
industry is the disposal of Government- 
jowned construction equipment at the 
md of hostilities. Various discussions 
of this subject at recent association 
meetings, the present agencies which 
handle the sales of surplus equipment, 
ad plans for the orderly disposition of 
urplus equipment without disrupting 
national economy are reported in 
‘this issue. See page 16. 
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Construction Equipment 
Salvaged at Navy Depot 


EEL ERECTION ON NEW ALABAMA B 














Warrior River 8.4 miles south of Tuscaloosa, Ala. See page 46. 





The south approach spans for the Foster’s Ferry Bridge carrying U. S. 11 across the 


Methods and Machines Used 

To Put Worn and Damaged 

Equipment Back in Service 
At Southwestern Depot 


By FRANK B. SARLES, 
Field Editor 


(Photos on pages 40 and 41) 


+ IN wartime our Navy is usually con- 
sidered solely as an agency for the 
destruction of the enemy. It will be a 
surprise to many to learn that at the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks Construction 
Equipment Repair Depot at McAlester, 
Okla., a well-equipped and completely 
staffed organization is erigaged in opera- 
tions which have contributed materially 
to the Navy’s ability to return to the 
Treasury an unexpended balance from 
its annual budget. 

The utilization of this Repair Depot 
was suggested by and developed from 
the repair shops of the contractor who 
constructed a large and important naval 
facility nearby. His operation of equip- 
ment in spite of wartime scarcity of 
parts was so outstanding as to merit the 
attention of Naval authorities. They be- 
came convinced that the machines and 
personnel which had enabled the con- 
tractor to complete his large and com- 
plex contract with a minimum of delay 
resulting from equipment breakdowns 
could be augmented and expanded into 
a facility of value to the Navy. 

This Depot, covering approximately 
175 acres located on both the Rock 
Island and M K & T Railroads, handles 
the repair and rebuilding of all Bureau 
of Yards and Docks construction equip- 
ment from the 7th, 8th and 9th Naval 
Districts, comprising twenty-one states in 
the central part of the United States. 
Equipment which has been worn or dam- 
aged in the construction of Naval facili- 
ties throughout this area is shipped to 
the Repair Depot where it is repaired or, 
if necessary, completely rebuilt, and 
once more made useful for further con- 
struction activities in the continental 
United States or at advance bases. 

Equipment ranging from cranes and 
tractors to calculators and surveying in- 
struments is repaired or rebuilt at this 
station to standards which vary accord- 
ing to the future’ use for which the 
equipment is intended. Equipment which 
is to be shipped to advance bases having 
limited repair facilities, few spare parts, 
and above all no time for delays, is re- 
built to the same standards as new 
equipment shipped direct from the point 
of manufacture. Our Seabees, who fight 
to protect what they build, have no time 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Interregional Highway Syste 


- 
- 


‘Committee Reports Studies 

Of Several Systems Based 

On Urban and- Rural Areas, 
Industry and Agriculture 


(Photo on page 80) 


+ THE report of the National Interre- 


ional Highway Committee, appointed 
= the President on April 14, 1941, has 
recently been celeadiake This is a fortu- 
nate time for such an outstanding study 
to become public property since Con- 
faces several problems in the post- 
war highway field. The Committee, of 
which Thomas H. MacDonald is Chair- 
man, has presented a _ well-considered 
program for the construction or im- 
rovement of a 33,920-mile integrated 
ighway system which will “join the 
principal centers of population and in- 
dustry in each geographic region with 
centers of similar relative importance in 
other geographic regions, by lines as di- 
rect as practicable”. 


Need for System 


Past mistakes of main-road location 
and right-of-way neglect are understand- 
able, but their consequences today em- 
phasize the need for designating and 
preferentially improving an_ interre- 
gional system. For, paradoxically, the 
country’s most important highways, 
which will constitute the large part of 
such an interregional system, are the 
ones that have suffered most in the 
course of their improvement because of 
these mistakes. 

The explanation of the paradox is that 
these roads, in recognition of their 
prime importance, were among the earl- 
iest of our highways to be durably im- 
proved. Structurally, many of these 
improvements are still embarrassingly 
sound; but in location, in traffic capac- 
ity, and in the lack of most of the fea- 
tures of modern highway design that 
makes possible the safe operation of 
vehicles at high speeds, they are badly 
obsolescent. 

Many of them have long since repaid 
their cost in the benefits yielded to the 
heavy traffic that has moved over them. 
As they are rebuilt, as soon they must 
be, they should be built to the highest 
modern standards, on locations and 
within rights-of-way where they will 
have the open of long and beneficial 
service. That such an improvement of 
these main arterial roads of the nation 
may proceed consistently in all parts of 
the country, that all may agree upon the 
particular roads comprising the national 
routes in all regions and in all states, 
and that preparations may now be made 
for —— the systematic improve- 
ment of these roads in the first post-war 
years—these are the first reasons for an 
immediate designation of an_interre- 
gional system. 


Traffic Needs Are Now Urban 


Twenty years ago when the Federal 
Highway Act and many of the state 
highway enactments prohibited the ex- 

diture of limited Federal and state 
unds for improvement of the trans-city 
connections of the Federal-Aid and 
state highway systems, that prohibition 
was an and logical recognition 
of the superior need for rural highway 
improvement. Now, with congestion of 
the trans-city routes replacing rural 
highway mud as the greatest of traffic 
barriers, emphasis needs to be reversed 
and the larger expenditure devoted to 
improvement of the city and metropoli- 
tan sections of arterial routes. That the 
penn locations of these routes may 

agreed upon in common by Federal, 
(Continued on page 10) 





On this relief traffic map of the recommended Interregional Highway System, the ap- 
proximate average density of traffic to be expected at all points along the system is 
indicated by the height of the traffic bands. The spires at the principal cities show the 
great increases in traffic to be expected on sections of the routes traversing these cities. 


Traffic Problems Are Urban Rather Than Rural Today; 
Routes in Metropolitan Areas and Through Cities 


+ IN the study of the nation’s highway | 
needs for its report on an Interregional | 
Highway System, the National Interre- | 


gional Highway Committee found that 


nearly 90 per cent of the traffic moving | 
on main highways in this country has | 


either or both its origin and destination 


that on trans-city connections of main 
routes traffic mounts to volumes far 
greater than the general levels on rural 
sections. Further, heavily traveled sec- 
tions of a proposed interregional system 
lie mainly within relatively narrow 
zones of traffic influence about cities of 
10,000 or more population. 


Classification of Traffic 


The table in column 4 presents an 
analysis of available data on the urban 


or rural termini of traffic observed on | 


main highways. The data were obtained 


from the highway planning surveys of | 
typical ‘states in seven geographical re- | 


gions. The analysis shows that, on the 
average, 49.6 per cent of all traffic ob- 


| served was moving from one city to an- 
in cities; that traffic steadily increases | 
with increased proximity to cities; and | 





other, and 36.6 per cent was bound 
either from a city origin to a rural desti- 
nation or from a rural origin to a city 
destination. Thus nearly seven-eighths 
of this main-highway traffic in these 
representative states is related in some 
manner to cities. Only 13.8 per cent 
both begins and ends at rural points, 
and a portion of this movement un- 
doubtedly passes: through urban com- 
munities en route. 

The facts presented in the table relate 
to all main-highway traffic of both long 
and short range, including passenger 


CLASSIFICATION OF MOTOR TRUCK TRAFFIC ON MAIN HIGHWAYS AND PERCENTAGES OF EACH CLASS 
ORIGINATED IN OR DESTINED TO CITIES 


Region and State 


Intrastate 
Per Cent 


All regions, average 75.4 20.0 
New England 
New Hampshire 
East North Central 
Ohio 
West North Central 
Nebraska 
South Atlantic 
West Virginia 
East South Central 


29.0 
23.6 
20.6 
19.3 

19.1 


Percentage of Truck Traffic by Classes 
of Movement 


Interstate 
Per Cent 


Percentage of Each Class Originated 
in or Destined to Cities 


Transstate Intrastate 
Per Cent Per Cent 
4.6 87.0 


Transstate 
Per Cent 
96.7 


Interstate 
Per Cent 
95.5 


12.6 80.5 92.9 93.9 


5.9 94.6 98.8 99.1 


2.8 82.0 93.5 94.0 


85.9 95.4 98.8 


774 94.7 
86.8 90.4 


89.1 90.4 














/ Rural and Urban Needs, Extent, Economic Values 





Interregional Highways 
Because of the importance to the high- 

way industry of the recently published — 
report by the Nati Interregional 
Highway Committee, recommending the 
designation of a 33,920-mile Interregion- © 
al Highway System and the improve- 
ment of that system to specified design 
and construction standards, we are pub- 
lishing in this and subsequent issues a 
detailed discussion of the report. 

The problems entering into the selec- 
tion of the routes, and the importance 
of urban traffic, are covered in this ar- 
ticle, while access, right-of-way acquisi- 
tion, design and construction standards, 
roadside development, and costs will be 
taken up in later articles. 








| cars, buses, and trucks. The data of the 


planning surveys do not permit a pai 
ticular examination in this respect 
the long-range traffic of all classes 6 
vehicles. 
Percentage of All Traffic Hav 
Various Origins and Destinati 
Origin and Origin or Origin 
Destination Destination Destin: 
Both Urban Urban Both R 
Per Cent Per Cent Per 
49.6 36.6 13.8 


Region and State 


All regions, average 
New England 
New Hampshire 
East North Central 
Ohio 
West North Central 
Nebraska 
South Atlantic 
West Virginia 
East South Central 
Tennessee 
Mountain 
Utah 8.7 
Pacific 
Oregon 


For the states represented in the tab 


35.3 49.1 15,6 
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67.5 29.7 
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49.1 
60.3 25.9 


57.8 34.7 
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59.1 32.2 


23.4 46.6 30.0 


| however, data on motor-truck traffic 
| available which permit a classificatio 


of the movement according to a gene 
indication of length of trip, as intra 
state, interstate, and transstate, and 
further analysis of each of these classes 
according to the percentages of each that 
have their origins or destinations, or 
both, in cities. 

The term. interstate is used to refer to 
traffic bound to or from the state of ob- 
servation from or to another state. The 
term transstate refers to traffic moving 
entirely across the state of observation 
between origins and destinations in 
other states. This applies particularly 
to states like New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Delaware, and Rhode Island. The term 
intrastate is used in its ordinary sense 

(Continued on page 36) 








GENERAL LOCATION OF ROUTES OF THE RECOMMENDED 
33,920-MILE INTERREGIONAL HIGHWAY SYSTEM 
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Constructing a two-course Texaco Asphalt Concrete pavement over worn 
brick on Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 


A worn pavement is like a worn tire. If 
properly ‘“‘recapped’’ before wear becomes 
excessive, many additional years of satis- 


factory service are obtained. 


When the brick pavement on Broadway 
in Lexington, Ky., reached the stage where 
simple patching was inadequate, the city 
decided that a “‘recap”’ job was the answer. 
Following the example of scores of other 
American cities, Lexington constructed a 
new Texaco Asphaltic Concrete pavement 


over the worn brick. 


The new plant-mixed Texaco surface 


was laid in two courses, each 34-inch thick. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Asphalt 
Philadelphia (2) Richmond (19) 


Boston (16) 


As a result, at a fraction of the cost of build- 
ing a completely new pavement, Lexington 
now has a smooth, resilient, skid-resistant 
surface on this section of Broadway, which 
will serve for years. 

Texaco Engineers, who are Asphalt special- 


ists, are at your service in the preparation 
of plans for post-war paving. 


Sales Dept., 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Chicago (4) Jacksonville (2) 
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Is the Disabled War Veteran 
Included in Your Post-War Plans? 


It is agreed that there will be a huge 
construction program after the war. We 
shall see the Interregional Highway Sys- 
tem become a reality, there will be many 
new public works, and new industries 
will spring up, born of developments re- 
sulting from the war, because that is the 
American way of doing things. But in 
all our talk of the biggest program of 
this or that, we have given too little 
thought to how each and every industry 
will contribute to the rehabilitation of 
the daily increasing number of disabled 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who are 
being returned to our shores, handicap- 
ped physically and mentally because of 
their war experiences. 

These men must be absorbed into our 
economic life. 
have ambition, grit, and determination, 


even though their hopes for returning to. 


the strenuous activities they left to join 
the armed forces have been blasted. We 
know that those hopelessly crippled 
mentally and physically will be cared for 
by the Federal government in the vet- 
erans’ hospitals, but the far greater num- 


ber, who will be “on their own” after | 


temporary hospitalization and treatment, 
must be absorbed by industry. 

We complacently plan for post-war 
construction, for post-war reconversion 
of industry to maintain the $100,000,- 
000,000 national income necessary for 
the elimination of unemployment, for 
halcyon days of prosperity and plenty, 
but we hear scarcely a word about the 
plans of these same organizations to aid 
the disabled war veteran to take his place 
in our economic life. There are those 
who have lost their mental stability, 
many of whom can be cured by long 
periods of rest and the benefits of oc- 
cupational therapy. But a part of that 
cure must be the knowledge that they 
can eventually take their places in the 
community as useful citizens, capable 
of economic independence and normal 
lives. Then there are the thousands who 
have lost an arm or leg, or are otherwise 
restricted in their physical activity. 
Many of these will be unable to fill the 
jobs they had before the war, but these 
men too want a chance at a new kind 
of job, where their physical handicaps 
won’t interfere with their efficiency, and 
which will enable them to make their 
contribution to and play their part in the 
nation’s economic, social and cultural 
life. 

We therefore appeal to every manu- 
facturer, every highway department, 
every contractor, and every construction 
bureau of government to include in their 
post-war planning definite assumption of 
their responsibility to use such disabled 
men wherever possible. There are many 
offiee jobs and many field jobs that can 
be done by the men who have given their 
strength and fighting ability “over there” 


They are young and still’ 











so that the rest of us could live and work 
safely and profitably here. Look over 
the jobs you will have when reconversion 
starts and the post-war construction pro- 
ram gets under way, and decide now 
ae; many can be done by the fighters 
who have been disabled and, after that, 
how many require able-bodied veterans 
and others whe will be available for 
those post-war jobs. A thoughtful sur- 
vey of the situation will show up a sur- 
prising number of jobs, both office and 
field, which really do not demand 100 
per cent physical fitness. Make a classi- 
fication of the jobs in your organization, 
grouping them according to physical 
handicaps which will not interfere with 
the efficient prosecution of the work. 
And in the days ahead, when competi- 
tion is keen for the jobs available, get 
out that classification and give the vet- 
erans with handicaps a chance at them. 
Make these-men a part of your post- 
war planning and thus keep faith with 
the millions of young men who went out 
to fight our war for us, men who did not 
seek the safest spot at home, men who 


Build Public Works 


| Of Permanent Value | 


It is of the utmost importance that any | 


public works projects undertaken in the 
post-war years to relieve sharp disloca- | 
| tions during the economic reconversions | 


should be projects of permanent value 
quite apart from their immediate em- 
ployment-giving qualities, according to 
| Harold DV. Smith, Director, Federal 
Bureau of the Budget, speaking at the 
4ist Annual Meeting of the American 
Road Builders’ Association at Chicago, 
| ll., February 2, 1944, 

In recent years, because of the em- 
phasis placed upon immediate contribu- 
tions to employment and purchasing 
power, we have frequently lost sight of 
the simple fact that we should build pub- 
lic works primarily because we need the 
public services such works will provide 
after completion. In the final analysis, 
we should build highways, for example, 
because we need these facilities for pub- 
lic transportation purposes. We should 
build river control works to protect lives 





gallantly met the Germans or the Japs at 
their worst, and made their contribution 
to final Victory before insect, bacteria, 
bullet or shell finally put them into the 
casualty list. Let us hear what you are 
doing. It will give hope and inspira- 
tion to those already injured and cour- 
age to those who are yet to join their 
comrades in the hospitals. 

If you have taken a long-haul railroad 
| trip recently, you have probably seen the 
| extra cars at the rear of the train, or 
| have been side-tracked for a long hos- 
| pital train to pass, bearing the wounded 
| on their long and weary journey back to 
| some hospital at home where they will be 
| patched up physically by experienced 
surgeons and mentally by trained psy- 

chiatrists and occupational therapists. 
| At such moments it is easy to become 
| emotional about our wounded veterans, 
| but all the fine phrases of ardent admira- 
| tion of “our boys”, the eloquent tributes 
| to their courage and gallantry, are shal- 

low and meaningless, unless we offer 

practical aid in providing an opportu- 

nity for them to resume a productive and 
_ normal life. 

















and property or to exploit untapped re- . 
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“Which shovel operator? There’s tw, 
of us, you know!” % 





sources by bringing water to arid lands 

If we can adjust the timing of cop. 
struction so as to have both the perma 
nent benefits and the helpful temporary 
effects in providing needed employment 
during the building, so much the better. 


But, primarily, our objectives should be] | 


the public service values of the works 
themselves—the benefits in protecting 
our health and safety, in providing essen. 
tial services for our daily living, and in 
developing new opportunities for em. 
ployment and investment. It is these val- 
ues that make the real contribution in in. 
creasing our standard of living. 





War Construction 
Program Nears End 


At the beginning of 1944, the Corps 
of Engineers, Army Service Forces, had 
$172,000,000 of construction remaining 
to be completed out of the $11,000,000, 
000 war program begun in June, 1940, 
according to a recent announcement by 
the War Department. Designed to pro- 
vide the Army with troop housing, train- 
ing facilities, and industrial plants, the 
huge construction program reached its 
peak intensity last summer. Of the total 
remaining to be completed, there are 187 
major projects, involving estimated ex- 
penditures of $112,000,000, while the 
remaining $60,000,000 will be required 
to complete 2,283 jobs classed as minor. 
that is, costing less than $500,000 each. 
The downward trend of new construe: 
tion is indicated by the dollar volume o! 
work authorized during December, 1943. 
which was only 12 per cent of that av- 
thorized in the first month of 1943. Bar. 
ring serious military reverses, the pros 
pects are for a continuation downward. 

Though most of the larger project 
will have been completed by the end 
this month, and practically all presenth 
authorized construction will be finished 
by the end of June, 1944, a certail 
amount of routine war construction é 
anticipated as long as the war continues 
due to changing military requirements 
For example, an Army airfield designed 
for pursuit or light bombardment plane: 
might be needed to base heavy bombard? 
ment, and the conversion would requift 





| parking areas, taxiways, and runways. 
| Construction incidental to the mainte 


| volving less than $1,000 each. 
‘of Engineers is compiling a backlog 


hor, flood-control and multiple-purpos|~ 


| amounting to $160,000,000 have already 


modification and strengthening of the 


nance and repair of Army installation: 
is estimated at $98,000,000 for the cur 
rent fiscal year, included in which bud 
get are items of new construction it 


In its civil works program, the Corf 
of potential post-war river and _ har 


heavy-construction projects totaling $4 
500,000,000. Of this total, project 


been authorized but were deferred 0 
| save man-power, equipment and mate) 
rials. The remainder of the backlog in 
cludes projects approved by Congress 
| and projects recommended to Congress 





both contingent upon Congressional ap} 
| propriation. 


~~ 


~~ 
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Working conditions for men and 
machinery are rugged in the north 
country. Both have to be tough. The 
working season is critically, short, — so ~~, 
stabilized airfields and highways must 
go in with mighty little leeway in 
schedule. And the job must be right to withstand severe climatic conditions. 


Heavy rainfall during the working season handicaps construction, for the aggregate 
used in asphalt stabilization must be dried quickly and thoroughly during the limited 
times that Nature turns off the spigot. 


So, when a large Alaskan contractor looked for a machine that would keep going 
under the toughest condition;—that would fit into the asphalt construction picture 
and would,—at the same time aerate and dry the aggregate at far less cost than 
by other methods—they picked the SEAMAN MIXER. 


4 CARLOADS bound for the North Country is the answer! 











The new, 

1944 edition of 

Soil Stabilization Methods is off 
ale ole tS SM Malt MM alelale|olele) Metal 
piled by Seaman engineers is now 
revised to include the latest in- 
formation in the soil stabilization 
field. Your copy awaits your re- 
quest. Just ask for Bulletin E-24 


ed 





SEAMAN 





MOTORS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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A heavy carrier with bridge-building body 


and crane, built by the Heil Co. for use by 





the U. S. Army Engineers. 


New Bridge Carriers 
Aid Army Engineers 
(Photos on page 80) 


Blown-up bridges may delay but will 
no longer prevent pursuit of the enemy. 
With the aid of a newly-designed bridge- 
erecting unit, the Army Combat Engi- 
neers can build pontoon bridges, cap- 
able of carrying the heaviest mecha- 
nized equipment, in record time. As an 
example, at recent maneuvers the 22nd 
Armored Engineer Battalion built a 330- 
foot bridge of rubber and steel in a 
fraction over three hours. 

This special steel carrier body, 31 
feet long, 9 feet high and weighing 26 
tons | , with its 8,000-pound capac- 
ity crane, is especially built by The Heil 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., for mounting on 
a Brockway army truck. Each big truck 
carries pontoons, steel saddles, and four 
2,000-pound treadways for 30 feet of 
bridge. The Heil-built crane is 14 feet 
long, hinged at its base, and is hydrau- 
lically controlled. Installed just behind 
the front bumper of the carrier is a 
25,000-pound.. Heil-built double-drum 
winch. When it is necessary to place 
treadways from a high bank or cliff to 
a point lower than can be reached with 


the regular crane chains, the cable from | 


the Heil winch is threaded through a 
snatch block fastened at the end of 
crane’s load chains so that equipment 
may be lowered considerably beyond the 
normal range of the boom. 

When the first truck backs into posi- 
tion at the bridge site, a big Seiberling 
pontoon is taken out, unrolled to its full 


33-foot length, and inflated by the truck- | 


mounted compressors in five minutes. | 


Bulkheaded air compartments keep the 
ntoon afloat even under air attack. 
e next step is to fit the steel saddles 

snugly over the pontoons and secure 

them by straps. Then come the perfo- 

rated steel treadways, 15 feet long and 2 

feet wide, and with high guard rails, 

which are adjusted on the pontoons and 

bolted together. Two pontoons with a 

pair of treadways make a 15-foot sec- 

tion, and when three sections, 45 feet of 
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the |- 


| bridge, have been joined, they are fer- 
| ried across the stream and fastened on 
| the opposite shore. Another section is 





assembled and secured to the first, and 
so on until the bridge is all in place. 
Heavy anchors placed upstream to hold 
the bridge complete the job. 


Another Bulldozer 
Scatters the Japs 


Still another story has come in from 
a fighting front, this time from the South 
Pacific, of how a piece of American 
construction equipment has been used 
as an active fighting unit, and a very 
effective one in routing the enemy. The 
Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., of Find- 
lay, Ohio, received the following letter 
from Pvt. K. L. Betts: 

“. . . we had two pillboxes that were 
impossible to take, so, as they had a 
bulldozer about four miles away, we 








brought it up and by raising the blade, 
charged the boxes. You should have seen 
those little rats run. We are still laughing | 
at the way they left in such a hurry. Now | 
let me tell you the strange part—on the | 
side of the blade was Buckeye, and a nice | 
big winch on the back. We used it to | 


—., 


clear an air strip, so I'd say the company 
is doing its part in sending the things we 
need most. Keep up the good work and 
keep the Japs on the move.” 

The prowess of American constructiog 
machinery in building roads in record 
time, often just ahead of advancing 
troops, has become a commonplace in 
the records of our fighting forces. Judg. 
ing from the above story and others like 
it, our bulldozers and tractors can also 
be depended upon to do a bit of actual 
fighting when the occasion arises. 

a 


Whether the low in motor vehicle reg. 
istration will be reached in 1944 is not 
readily forecast because of the war, bu 
the best estimate that can be made at this 
time indicates a drop to about 28,400, 
000 motor vehicles, of which abou 
4,400,000 will be trucks, or 17.6 per 
cent below the peak registration year 
of 1941. In 1942 the drop was 5.5 per 
cent and in 1943 the drop was 11.5 per 


| cent, 


—H. E. Hilts, Deputy Commissioner, Public Roads Ad. 
ministration. 





THE GARDNER METHOD 


PRODUCES LOWEST COST 
IN ALL FOUR PROCESSES 


1. Soil cement or cement treated base. 
2. Mechanically stabilized base. 





| 


| 


1. HANDLE windrows up to 6 cubic feet 
of various sizes of aggregate. 


2. OPERATE at a speed of from 60 to 
100 lineal feet per minute. 


required. 


FREE CONSULTATION... 





3. Bituminous stabilized base. 
4. Bituminous wearing surface. 


GARDNER MIXERS will: 


3. CONTROL the addition of moisture 
or bituminous content to .5% of total 


4. RE-MIX material if necessary. 


If you are contemplating construction of highways, streets, airports or parking areas 
our representative will consult with your engineers at our expense. 


Bids will be made on any proposed job on an hourly basis (complete with fully 
trained operating personnel) or as a sub-contract for this portion of the work. 





A Gardner Mixer equipped 
for soil cement operation. 


GARONER-BYRNE CONSTRUCTION 


REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


WIRE OR PHONE for consul- 
tation on any anticipated job. 
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U.S. Army Air Forces Photo 

This small Adams leaning-wheel grader 
was especially developed for the Avia- 
tion Engineers of the Army Air Force. 
Many units of construction equipment 
have been designed for air-borne service, 
to be flown to airfields captured from the 
enemy for quick repairs to make them 

usable by our planes. 





Prevention of Rust 
By Special Coatings 


In the early days of research work on 
means of rust prevention, A. C. Bean, 
President, Tnemec Co., noticed that re- 
inforcing bars imbedded in dense con- 
crete were entirely preserved for an in- 


per tea A study of this condition | 


indicated that the sand and gravel in the 
concrete could not produce this rust- 
prevention effect, it was obvious that the 
water used in making the concrete would 
promote rust rather than retard it, and 
therefore it must be the chemical action 
of the portland cement which caused the 
tavenbie result. After much experi- 
mental work, there was added to cement 
a proper amount of elements which 
would produce a pigment having the 


| 





strongest combination to kill the action | 


of rust. This product was not cement, 
but to provide a name for it, the word 
cement was written backwards, forming 
the word Tnemec, which is the name by 
which these coatings for preserving steel 
structures and steel surfaces are now 
known. 


A wide range of Tnemec coatings to | 
meet a variety of conditions has been | 


developed. In addition to protection 
against rust, special coatings are avail- 
able for protection against gas and also, 
for use in the southern coastal states, 
a mould-proof coating to prevent the dis- 
coloration caused by mould fungi. The 
standard product for the prime coat on 
steel surfaces is Tnemec 6-R Red Primer. 
For the prime coat when top coats are to 
be white or light shades, No. 0433-R 
Gray Primer is available. In cases where 
lack of drying time is an issue, there are 
99 Metal Primer, and 01009 Gray Metal 
Primer, each of which is ready to apply 
by brush as it comes from the container. 

In addition to pigment coatings for 


Sr", 


Complete Line 
of 


DERRICKS 
and 
WINCHES 


3101 We Grand Ave., Chicage, Hl. 

















metal, there is also a line of Tnemec 
weatherproof coatings for concrete, 


| brick, masonry, and similar materials 


exposed to weather conditions. 


In general, the Tnemec Co. has not en- | 


| gaged in the manufacture of trade sales 
| paints and coatings, but rather has done 
| a “prescription type” of business, de- 
veloping special coatings to meet speci- 
fic problems. Of course, as good re- 
sults have developed with one client, 
the same procedure and specifications 
may prove helpful to others with the 
same problems. Tnemec field engineers 
are constantly in touch with maintenance 
problems in all parts of the country, and 
mimeographed and printed bulletins 
outlining successful time-proved meth- 
ods of application and good work- 
manship in the use of Tnemec are avail- 
able. 


the Tnemec service and the various types 
| of coatings which have been developed, 
may be secured by state and county 
highway engineers and contractors di- 
rect from the Tpemec Co., 3122 Roanoke 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. Or if you have 
a specific maintenance problem, write to 
the company about it and information 





a 


which should prove helpful to you will 

be sent promptly. Just mention Coy 

TRACTORS AND ENGINEERS MonrTRLY. 
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Highway Dummy Joints 
Of Asphalt Mastic Board 


A new folder describing and illus. 
trating Keystone asphalt mastic board 
dummy joints, which can be used trans. 
versely or longitudinally, has just been 
issued by the Keystone Asphalt Prod. 
ucts Co., 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, II], 
These joints are 14 inch thick and are 
furnished in full-size sheets scored to 
the required widths, the strips are 
broken off as needed, and can easily be 


| installed by one man, the folder states, 
Copies of Catalog No. 41, outlining | 


These Keystone joints are made of a 
homogeneous asphalt material which is 
waterproof and designed to obtain the 
maximum of rigidity. 

Copies of this new folder on Keystone 
asphalt mastic board dummy joints may 
be secured without obligation by writing 
direct to the manufacturer and mention. 
ing this item, 
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Lhe [illinng the YOLK IN AN EGG... | 


It was just like putting the yolk in an egg, this job of 
putting a new concrete floor in the second floor testing 
room of this busy war plant. It had to be done without 
disturbing the workers in the rest of the plant and 
impeding production. Concrete could not be run down 
from the roof or hauled up from the ground in an old- 
fashioned manner without interfering with somebody 
—for this room was truly in the middle of the plant. 


Actually, the solution was easy . . . Rex Pumpcrete. 
No chutes, no hoists, no towers, no buggy runs... 
just a pipe line. The pipe line was run from the Pump- 
crete through one of thé first floor windows, up 
through the ceiling and along the second floor to the 
testing room. The Pumpcrete pumped concrete through 


CONSTRUCTIO® 


the pipe line in a fraction of the time it would have 
taken with old-fashioned methods. 

To simplify your difficult concrete placing jobs .. . 
to speed up placing time . . . check Rex Pumpcrete. 
It pumps concrete vertically as high as 120 feet or 
horizontally as far as 1200 feet. 

For complete information on Rex Pumpcretes, send 
for descriptive bulletins. And check the other Rex 
construction equipment: Moto-Mixers, to speed the 
mixing, hauling and placing of concrete . . . Pumps, 
that move water economically and efficiently ... Mixers, 
that cut concrete mixing costs ... Pavers, that can give 
you really heavy yardage production, faster. See your 
Rex Distributor or write direct to Chain Belt Company, 
1664 West Bruce Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY of Milwaukee 


MACHINERY 
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Erosion Control with Flat 
Concrete Gutters and Sod; 
Unique Sprig Sodder 


+ THE Jacksonville, Fla., Municipal 
Airport, quickly improved during 1942 
for emergency use by the Army Air 
forces, was further improved during 
1943 in accordance with a logical pro- 
gram of betterment. The latest work 
consists of measures taken to control the 
serious maintenance and safety problem 
caused by the erosion of runway shoul- 
ders and slopes in the hilly terrain and 
sandy soil of this location. 

The original improvement to convert 
this municipal airport to use as a tactical 
field by the Eastern Defense Command 
consisted primarily of the extension of 
runways. Because the field is located 
in an area of wind-blown sand dunes, the 
extensions required heavy grading op- 
erations with cuts as deep as 50 feet and 
fills up to 30 feet in height. One run- 
way could not be extended because of 
natural obstacles so it was replaced by a 
parallel runway in a different part of the 


field. 


10, through 8-inch uniform, to 12-8-12 
inches of thickness. The original run- 
ways were strengthened by the construc- 
tion of lime-rock bases having a com- 
pacted thickness of 10 inches and topped 
with 3 inches of asphaltic concrete con- 
structed in two courses. All new run- 
ways and improvement to the existing 
runways were designed for a wheel load 
of 60,000 pounds. The areas under the 
new runways and for a width of 75 feet 
on each side of all runways were stabil- 
ized by the addition of approximately 35 
per cent of Crystal River screenings, 
disked, harrowed, and rolled into the top 
12 inches of subgrade. A California 
bearing ratio of 80 was obtained by this 
treatment, which was extended to include 
the runway end zones which were also 
fertilized and sprig-sodded. The stabil- 
ized areas adjacent to the runways were 
primed with an application of 0.3 gallon 
of MC-3, which gave a deceptive appear- 
ance of strength to these areas and al- 
most proved disastrous to bomber pilots 
who on some occasions landed on them. 
During subsequent improvement this 
condition was changed, and this opera- 
tional hazard, caused by the very similar 
appearance from the air of two contigu- 
ous areas having widely dissimilar bear- 
ing values, no longer exists. 

Perimeter taxiways connecting all 
tnways and hard-standing dispersal 
areas were also provided by the original 
improvement program, and_ housing 
units with appurtenant buildings were 
constructed, as was a 205-bed hospital 
tocare for the operating garrison. 

The responsible officers deserve credit 
for the fact that all of this construction, 
entailing intense concentration of per- 
sonnel and equipment, was completed in 
fast time and with a perfect safety rec- 
ord, although the field was in constant 
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The extensions were made with plain | 
concrete, varying in section from 10-7- | 





Improved Drainage 
At Southern Airport 


use by commercial airlines and Army | 


planes. 


The Betterment Program 
As a part of the continued program of 


| betterment to this important airport, it 


was decided to construct systems of con- 
crete gutters by which the surface drain- 
age could be carried to the storm-sewer 
system without, causing damage to the 
sandy slopes and ditch bottoms of the 
area. With the rather heavy grades, 
some as high as 1.5 per cent, existent on 
the runways, and the sandy nature of 
the entire unsurfaced portions of the 
field, the problem of erosion was a seri- 
ous one. 

To alleviate this condition, concrete 
gutters were constructed, parallel to and 
75 feet from the edges of all runways. 
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. C. & E. M. Photo 


The gutters are in the form of a shallow 
trough, varying in width from 17 to 27 
feet, “and with their high edges set uni- 
formly 9 inches below the edges of the 
runways. It was believed that water 
flowing from the runways into the gut- 
ters would not attain sufficient velocity 
to erode seriously the sodded shoulders, 
and that the water could be carried in 











: 


the paved gutters to accessible points of 
discharge into the storm-sewer system. 
The gutter locations were graded by 
tractor-drawn scrapers, and after the 
setting of the 4-inch steel forms, were 
fine-graded by hand and checked by a 
trussed template shaped to the form of 
the subgrade and resting on the side 
(Concluded on page 22) 


Sprig-sodding with the “Rube Goldberg” at the Jacksonville Municipal Airport. 








Land of inventive genius and productive skill and 
business enterprise. This is America! * As one of 
America’s basic industries, Raybestos has kept pace 
. achieving leadership in 





with American progress . 


the production of advanced brake linings and clutch 
facings for the four great fields — Automotive, Heavy 
Duty, Industrial and Aircraft. * Today, out of this leader- 
ship and the rigorous proving ground of war production, are 
coming for you —and will continue to come — Raybestos 
friction materials exemplifying that progressiveness which 
says, “This is America! This is Raybestos”! 


THE RAYBESTOS DIVISION of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., BRIDGEPORT, CONN.) 





FRICTIONEERS to AMERICA 


Manufacturing the most complete line of highest quality metallic 
and non-metallic brake linings‘ and clutch facings for every 


ne type of equipment, war and civilian. Also fan belts and hose. 
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Several Mileages Studied 
For Interregional System 


(Continued from page 2) 

state, county and municipal authorities 
who will share the responsibility for 
arterial highway improvement, that the 
desirable standards of the improvement 
may be established and commonly ac- 
cepted, and that plans may at once be 
laid for a prompt post-war beginning 
of the highly essential construction work 
—these are other compelling reasons for 
the designation of an interregional sys- 
tem. 

The cities and metropolitan areas of 
the country are known to include the 
sources and destinations of the greater 
part of the heavy flow of traffic that 
moves over the nation’s highways. The 
system. of interregional highways pro- 
posed, within the limits of the mileage 
adopted, connects as many as possible 
of the larger cities and metropolitan 
areas regionally and interregionally. For 
this reason, although in miles it repre- 
sents scarcely over 1 per cent of the 
entire highway and street system, it will 
probably serve not less than 20 per cent 
of the total street and highway traffic. 


Several Systems Studied 





The Committee had for its considera- | 


tion all the data amassed by the Public | 


Roads Administration for its report 
“Toll Roads and Free Roads”, which 
was transmitted by the President to the 
Congress in 1939 and published as 
House Document No. 272, 76th Con- 
gress, lst Session. In that report two 
systems were defined, one of approxi- 
mately 14,200 miles and the other of 
about 26,700 miles. The latter was pro- 
posed as an interregional system. 


Subsequently, the Public Roads Ad- | 


ministration reexamined its data and 
made minor changes and small addi- 
tions to the published system, increasing 


its length to 29,300 miles. The facts | 
suggesting these changes were available | 
for the Committee’s review, as were also | 


the voluminous data gathered for selec- 
tion of the strategic network of princi- 
pal highway routes shown on a map 
approved by the Secretary of War, as 
revised May 15, 1941. 

Finally, at the Committee’s direction, 
a staff supplied by the Public Roads 
Administration made studies of three 
additional systems, one of approxi- 
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mately 48,400 miles, one of 36,000 
miles, and one of about 33,920 miles, 
which is the recommended system. 

In the selection of all of these sys- 
tems, one common objective prevailed: 
to incorporate into each of the several 
mileage limits adopted those principal 
highway routes which would reach to all 
sections of the country, form within 
themselves a complete network, and 


jointly attract and re, serve a. 


greater traffic volume than any other 
system of equal extent and condition. 
Obviously, it is not possible by any 
limited highway system, whatever the 
relative importance of its constituent 
routes, to serve all the needs of the na- 
tion’s traffic. Nor is it reasonable to 
assume that in and near cities the routes 
included in such a limited system will, 
if improved, provide a complete solution 
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of lubricating greases? . . . . . Do you know the different grease 


types... their virtues . . . their weaknesses?..... Are you informed 


about proper selection and correct application? 








This and other information, vital to 
every industry, is contained in “Lubri- 
cating Greases,” a new Sinclair brochure 
published by America’s outstanding 
manufacturer of lubricants. 
“Lubricating Greases” by text and 
chart furnishes you with facts essential 
to higher production and lower upkeep 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 20, N. Ys 













to the serious problem of city traffic con- | 4,470 miles, is 1.48 per cent of 503,09 

| gestion. Particularly in the cities, many | miles of urban streets. Fc 
| other routes are probably of substan- The recommended system connects 
tially equal if not greater importance, | directly all cities of 300,000 or mor 
and improvement of the system routes | population, and is the smallest system 
should, therefore, not be advanced ahead | that provides these connections. | 
of others of similar or greater local | reaches 59 of the 62 cities of population 

importance. In this connection, the Com- | between 100,000 and 300,000 persons, with 

mittee has been restricted in its choice | and is superior in this respect to the , ston 

because it was directed to select an in- | 48,300-mile and 78,800-mile system Biles 

terregional rather than a local system, | previously investigated by the Public direct 

and to consider national above local | Roads Administration. 10,00 

The recommended system reaches dj. he Ag 

| rectly only 82 of the 107 cities of popy 7 

The System Chosen lotion rae 50,000 and 100,000. The * 

The general location of the routes | 48,300-mile system reaches only 91 and ;, cuff 

comprising the recommended Interre- | the 78,800-mile system only 95 of the of the 

gional Highway System is shown on the | cities of this size, and hence are litte} 7) re 

map on page 2. The total length of the | superior to the recommended system, pul 

system is approximately 33,920 miles. | It is mainly in their connections with i l 

This represents 1.04 per cent of the 3,- | cities under 50,000 population that the fore | 

267,717 miles of rural roads and urban | 48,300 and 78,800-mile systems show§ 4), 

streets in the United States. The approx- | marked superiority to the recommended§ (f cit 

imate length of the rural sections of the | 33,920-mile system. The latter connect] j1¢ «, 

system, 29,450 miles, is 0.99 per cent of | 121 of the 213 cities of population bef jm ; 

the 2,964,677 miles of rural roads. The | tween 25,000 and 50,000, as compared ering 

approximate length of urban sections, | (Continued on next page) server 
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with 147 connected by the 48,300-mile 
system and 180 by the system of 78,800 
miles. The recommended system reaches 
directly only 295 of the 665 cities of 
10,000 to 25,000 population, whereas 
the 48,300-mile system reaches 351, and 
the 78,800-mile system 444. Thus, not 
even the largest of the systems studied 
is sufficiently extensive to reach all cities 
of these two smallest population groups. 
To reach all cities of 10,000 or more 
population, it has been determined that 
the largest system investigated would 
have to be increased by 14,100 miles. 

Any effort to reach a larger number 
of cities under 50,000 population than 
are connected by the recommended sys- 
tem, it is believed, must result in a low- 
ering of the average traffic volume 
served by the system as a whole. The 
gain to a few of our smaller cities would, 
therefore, be accomplished at the ex- 
pense of a diminishing return in traffic 
service for the system as a whole. The 
Committee decided this would not be 
warranted. 


Relations to Economic Factors 


Population Distribution. The location 
of the proposed Interregional System in 
relation to population distribution is 


of cities reached directly by the recom- 
mended system does not convey an en- 
tirely adequate impression of the near- 
ness of approach of the system to the 
homes of a large proportion of the 
urban population of the United States. 
Although only 54.5 per cent of all cities 
of 10,000 or more population are lo- 
cated directly on. the system, the aggre- 
gate population of these cities is 82.6 
per cent of the total urban population of 
the nation. With slight exception in two 
instances, the cities directly connected 
are the largest of their respective popu- 
lation groups. The various routes not 
only have their principal local termini 
or hubs in the larger cities but also, en 
route between these hubs, pass through 
or very close to the denser clusters of 


towns. If service to population is con- 
sidered important in the choice, the rec- 
ommended routes are in most instances 
the inevitable selections. 


gradation of average density of rural 
population, county by county. The re- 
markable manner in which the recom- 
mended routes trace their courses along 
the country’s most populous bands of 
tural territory is apparent at a glance. 
Few if any instances occur in which the 
recommended route locations can obvi- 


excessive duplication of local mileage. 
Manufacturing Activity. Unquestion- 
ably any limited system of interregional 
highways that may be designated 
should, within the limits of mileage 
adopted, provide transportation facili- 
ties for as much as possible of the man- 
ufacturing industry of the country. 
ere manufacturing activity exists in 
greatest volume, there it may be assumed 


NEEDA 
BIG Trailer! 


La Crosse Makes Them 
Up Tx 200 Ton Capacity- 


** WRITE OR WIRE «** 


















LACROSSE TRAILER & EQUIPT. CO. 
LA CROSSE. WISCONSIN U.S.A. 


Factors Affecting Choice 
Of Interregional Routes 


are the points of origin and destination 
of the greatest volumes of motor-truck 
traffic. The Interregional System should 
provide for the service of this traffic as 
well as passenger-car traffic. 

In expressing this view, however, the 


Committee does not suggest that there is | 


need of special highway facilities for the 
accommodation or encouragement of 


long-distance trucking. All the evidence | 


amassed by the highway planning sur- 
veys points to the fact that the range of 
motor-truck hauls is comparatively 
short. There is nothing to indicate the 
probability of an increasing range of 
such movements in the future. The 
length of truck hauls will be determined 
in the future, as it has been in the past, 
by the competitive advantages at vari- 








ment of an efficient commercial air- 


shortening rather than a lengthening of 
average highway freight hauls. 

The volume of highway freight move- 
ments in the future may be expected to 
be greatest on highways joining the 
centers of greatest industrial activity. 
Such highways should be incorporated, 
as far as possible, in the interregional 
system. 

To test the adequacy of the recom- 
mended system from the standpoint of 
industrial transportation, the Committee 
has used the census reports of values 
added by manufacturing industries lo- 
cated in the various cities of the coun- 
try as a measure of the relative manu- 
facturing activity of these cities and of 
the relative probability. of inter-city 
highway freight movement. It was 
found that there are only slight differ- 
ences in the relative importance of cities 


11 


| the values which are added by their 
freight service, together with the keener | 
competition of a rejuvenated rail serv- | 
ice, would seem to forecast a future | 


manufactures. 

It has been found that the cities of 
10,000 or more population connected 
by the recommended system are, in gen- 
eral, the more important manufacturing 
cities. Numerically only 54.5 per cent 
of all cities of more than 10,000 popula- 
tion, they account for 83 per cent of the 
total value added by manufacture in all 
such cities. In contrast, the system 


| reaching all of the cities is nearly three 


times as large and serves only an addi- 
tional 17 per cent of manufacturing ac- 
tivity. It is, therefore, concluded that 
the recommended system closely ap- 
proximates the system of optimum ex- 
tent from the standpoint of service to 
manufacturing industry. 

Agricultural Production. The recom- 
mended system traverses 1,056 or 34.3 
per cent of the 3,076 counties of the 
United States and these counties include 
the places of residence of 45.2 per cent 
of the total rural population of the 


ous distances of other modes of trans- 
portation. The probable early develop- 








important. A statement of the number | 





population in rural areas and small | 


That such service would be provided 
is indicated by the map on page 18 | 
which shows by intensity of shading the | 
























































ously be materially improved, except by’ 





























































































when they are measured on the one hand | country. On further examination, it is 
by their population and on the other by 





(Continued on page 18) 














































When Porter W. Yett wanted speed 
and more speed to mix 100,000 tons 
of. asphaltic concrete for the Henry J. 
Kaiser Company shipyards, he chose a 
Madsen Asphalt Plant. Why? Because 
Madsen plants have the pressure-injec- 
tion system ... the fast-dumping mixer 
gate... the synchronized plant opera- 
tions and five other exclusive Madsen- 

atented features — time-savers that 
ata been developed over a period of 
twenty-nine years. 


On one project, Mr. Yett’s plant 
mixed 33,000 tons in 26 light-hour 
days to Oregon State Highway specifica- 
tions without a breakdown. 


Only tons talk where asphalt plants 


are concerned —here’s what other 
Madsen Plant owners report: 

“It is not unusual to mix in excess of 200 
tons per hour with our 3000-lb. Madsen plant.” 


“We produced 149,121 tons in 8 months 
with our 3000-lb. Madsen Plant.” 


“We mixed 75,920 tons from October 1 to 
December 8 with our 3000-lb. Madsen Plant.” 


“We have consistently mixed 3500-Ib. batches 
with production reaching 200 tons per hour.” 


Bona fide letters from which these 
excerpts were taken are available, Plan 
for tomorrow today; write for the new 
Madsen plant catalog — MP-120. 


MADSEN IRON WORKS 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 
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ba e | “Only a few years ago,” commented | 
inter Maintenance | Engineer Deibler, “it was considered | 

| reasonable to open a few miles of rural 

’ . highways when and if convenient. But ' 

even before the war, the attitude of the 

In St. Louis County public had changed. They demanded 

that practically all highways be plowed 

Equipment for Snow Removal; | equipment and costs approximately _ regardless of the snowfall, equipment | 


° | $250,000 each season. required, or expense involved. Of 

Its Maintenance and Use | Opening the system of county farm- course, during this wartime winter, snow 
Under Wartime Conditions 
| 


co ol 
i 


to-market and pit-to-dock roads in St. | removal on the county roads in this vital 
In Northern Minnesota Louis County in wartime has become a | area is essential.” | 





task of increased importance to G. W. Although the St. Louis County high- | " -_ 
+ A HIGHWAY system more inclusive | Deibler, St. Louis County Highway En- | way fund for construction and mainte-| [& 
and longer than those of several of the | gineer, who last July had placed the fin- | nance of highways is usually well in ex- | 4 truck with V-plow and wings widen. 
more sparsely populated states is main- | ishing touches on his program of snow | cess of $1,000,000 a year, snow removal | ‘8 out om a slushy gravel road in St. 


tained on a year-round basis by St. Lou- | removal for this winter. annually requires a large percentage. At tach atdent ea aticiaia tarealanenind: 


is County, Minn. Here, in one of the | The average snowfall in St. Louis | times more than 50 per cent of the total 
largest counties in the United States, 3,--| County is about 50 inches. The maxi- 
575 miles of highway are open to travel | mum fall was recorded during the win- | snow removal and seldom does the cost 
day in and day out a full twelve months | ter of 1937-38 when 88 inches of snow | of winter maintenance fall below $225,- 
of the year. fell. Regardless of the amount of the | 000. During the early spring days, as 

St. Louis County, extending more | snow in the war winter of 1943-44, a bright, warm sun melts away the last 
than 100 miles from its western boun- | County Highway Engineer Deibler had | snow from the highways, the County En- 
dary to Lake Superior and more than | pledged that all important county roads | gineer cannot help ruefully contemplat- 


thousands of dollars just expended for 
clearing the highways of snow and ice, 

Despite the cost, however, St. Louis 
County has met the requirements each 
year and again this season prepared to 
meet the blustering challenge of winter, 
The county-owned snow-removal equip. 
ment is adequate for the difficult winter New 


maintenance fund has been required for 





























200 miles from its southern border to | would be open to essential userson a 24- | ing the construction that might have | assignment and last summer was checked Au 
the Canadian line, is larger in area than | hour-a-day basis. been undertaken with the hundreds of | (Continued on page 50) 4 
some of the Atlantic seaboard states. SOOCTREIMAL Sh aa ‘Se 
Within the county lie the richest of the luring 
nation’s depagite of iron ore. At Duluth : ‘ i > pie 
and Two Harbors on Lake Superior are - 
some of the finest inland dock facilities S fn m e th | n g in Ga q Fn q 2 n os a 
in the country. Not only is Duluth one Min) fi 
of the most important ore docks in the 4 dit 
nation, but. its facilities for handling yee 
coal and grain rank with the best. i -_ 
Linking the hundreds of villages, oe 
towns and cities of St. Louis County is Tk -_ 
a well constructed and well maintained ella 
system of state and county roads. Main- py 
tenance of the many hundreds of miles ‘aL 
of state highways in the county is, of oe “0 " a ™ 
. course, the responsibility of the Minne- rs ls z 
sota State Highway Department. But oe : 
far exceeding the mileage of trunk high- Gehl Ln q a 
ways is the network of county and town- “ The 
ship roads, constructed and maintained inate 
mn the direction of the St. Louis osin 
County Highway Department, with | yee id 
headquarters at Duluth. | he = 1 
With a total highway system of more rw 
than 4,000 miles, the county opens for iced. I 
winter travel almost 90 per cent of the CCA fi 
total, or 3,575 miles. This county high- » edie 
way system breaks down into the fol- preg 
lowing categories: Furtl 
Wee ieee. ae uct ma 
CoE LL ee turer, F 
GeeNOOD 65.00 cncrccccecsevencoesie 717 miles dale. C 
Light gravel township roads...............++. 710 miles can ie 
Maintaining this network of secondary 
roads during the bitter northern winters 
requires 107 units of snow-removal Two 


SYVZRON i ek for Construction Machinery and - 


















Type 

DEPENDABLE Ss ° Pp A { . M4 nounce 
tationary Power Applications sion of 
ELECTRIC HAMMERS | nectad) 
The Climax V 12 is a new type heavy duty engine, expressly built for construction and equipp 

industrial service. It is ideal for direct connection to compressors, pumps, crushers and and a 

mill'drives. Withan AC or DC generator, it will produce low cost electricity up to 312 KVA. control 
This compact V type power plant provides that smooth flow of abundant power possible to be ¥ 
only from a 12 cylinder engine. Because it generates power from natural gas, butane, ammete 

Only One Working Use Climax V 12 for any stationary or propane, distillate, gasoline or other mixtures, the V 12 possesses an operating flexibility signed 
Part—THE PISTON mobile construction power. unknown in single fuel prime movers. It starts as easily as an auto- i weather 
mobile engine and can be operated over a wide speed range without Oz. operate 

Can SAVE You— encountering criticals. e 
$4.00 every hour they're used The engine is simply designed and easy to operate. No specially Ore - at 
. : : : epairs. 4 errr 
—that amounts to trained mechanics are needed for either maintenance or repai f £5 aden 


SEND for Climax Engine Bulletin No. S 329, which contains speci- size of 
fications, performance curves, drawings and dimensions and complete 


description of the V 12. SS 


Climax. 


Engineering Company 


GENERAL OFFICES & FACTORY: CLINTON, IOWA Awi 
REGIONAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, DALLAS, TEXAS 


$160.00 per week. 


DRILLING CONCRETE 

POINTING MASONRY te 

VIBRATING FORMS oman 

| SCALING METAL Oa wel riling and mining vrvoe. 

CUTTING & CHIPPING 
REDRESSING 


Four “Heavy-Duty” Models 

“MK”— 5%” cap. at $105.00 
#16—14%”" ” ” $150.00 
#22—14%4," ” ” $195.00 
#25—2” ”  ™* $225.00 


SYNTRON CO. dicen ¥ ttn a bene dele oa te 
227 Lexington Ave.. HOMER CITY, PA. all stationary power applications. 
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The new CAA six-way air-line filter 
with automatic water trap. 


New Air Filter Has 
Automatic Water Trap 


A new compressed-air-line filter, fea- 
uring a new self-dumping trap which 


automatically empties the water filtered | 
out of the lines, has been announced by | 


Filters, Inc., of Glendale, Calif. The im- 
proved CCA (Controlled Compressed 
Air) filter is also equipped with two ad- 
ditional outlets, making a total of six in 
the manifold, which permit the use of 
a larger number of filter lines for serv- 
ing air-tool operations at a given point. 
The outlets are 34-inch to accommodate 
snap-on hose connections. These filters 
are designed to prevent dust, rust scale, 
oil, and water from entering valuable, 
and in many cases irreplaceable, air 
tools, and thus to prolong the life and 
increase the efficiency of pneumatic 
equipment. 

The closed float of the CCA self- 
dumping water trap assures opening and 
closing of the discharge valve, and quick 
disposal of water. Interior parts are 
heavily plated to reduce rusting to a 
minimum, and the trap is easily serv- 
iced. It is standard equipment on all 
CCA filters having l-inch or larger pipe 


connections, but smaller filters may also | 


be so equipped if requested. 

Further information about this prod- 
uct may be secured from the manufac- 
turer, Filters, Inc., P. O. Box 471, Glen- 
dale, Calif., which reports that orders 
can be filled immediately from stock. 





Two Controls Added 
To G-E Arc Welders 


Improvements in the G-E line of di- 
rect-current single-operator arc welders, 
Type WD-30 series, have been an- 
nounced by the Electric Welding Divi- 
sion of the General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. These welders are now 
equipped with two new control dials 
and a redesigned driving motor. The 
control dials permit the welding current 
to be pre-set without the aid of a volt- 
ammeter, and the driving motor is de- 
signed for exceptional resistance to the 
weather when the welding machine is 
operated outdoors. 

One of the control dials, large in size 
and conveniently located, is calibrated 
in terms of electrode size. The opera- 
tor sets this dial to correspond to the 
size of the electrode being used. The 












It's easier to lift, lower, 
push or pull the 
Simplex 
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Awarded the Gold Medal for Safety 
Ask for Catalog 44 
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| other dial indicates the range of weld- 
ing current available for use under | 


these conditions. The operator pre-sets 
the welding current merely by rotating 
a pointer to whatever amperage he 
wishes to use. Easily read calibrations 
facilitate the quick and accurate setting 
of both dials. 

The driving motor, essentially the 
same as that previously used with these 
welders, is equipped with heavier insula- 
tion and has special weather-protective 
features. Enlarged intake openings for 
ventilating air keep the air velocity low 
enough to prevent rain and snow from 
being drawn in, while a large baffle back 
of the openings prevents water from 
splashing into the motor. The insula- 
tion of the motor windings is very heavy, 
and accelerated life tests show that this 
new insulation is far more resistant to 
deterioration from salt spray than the 
insulation previously furnished. 

Complete information regarding these 
direct-current arc welders may be se- 
cured from the Electric Welding Divi- 
sion by mentioning this descriptive text. 





CED Reports for 1943 


Over 24,000 business men, members 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, in communities in every state, 
are now working toward the goal of 
greatly expanded peacetime production 
and post-war employment, according to 
an announcement made recently by Paul 
G. Hoffman, President of The Stude- 
baker Corp. and Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Committee, in a sum- 
mary of CED’s 1943 work. 

The report states that, for the first 
time in American history, business men 
have voluntarily banded together to 
avert a threatened disaster. CED com- 
mittees are now working actively with 
approximately 48,000 industrial firms 
and corporations whose total output in 
1939 represented $41,500,000,000, about 
73 per cent of America’s total factory 
output, and nearly 6,000,000 jobs or 60 
per cent of its factory employment. 

“The local CED committees have con- 
centrated first on stimulating industrial 
firms to plan for higher peacetime pro- 
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13 
duction than ever before. Higher peace- 
time industrial production means more 
jobs. This in turn means more purchas- 
ing power for the products of business 
and agriculture”, Mr. Hoffman said. 

The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment is a non-governmental, inde- 
pendent organization of business men 
who have the common goal of helping to 
achieve a post-war national production 
level 30 to 45 per cent higher than our 
banner peacetime year of 1940. They are 
asking each industrial employer to sup- 
ply confidential figures on how many 
people he employed in 1940 compared 
with the present, and to calculate how 
many he will need in the first twelve 
months of peace. Mr. Hoffman stated 
that the figures received show that many 
firms have set their post-war production, 
and consequently employment, goals on 
a substantially higher level than 1940. 

auemaienaiieds 

In 1941 Missouri constructed 1,030 
miles of roads, in 1942 they built 54 
miles, and in 1943 only 45 miles. There 


is a post-war market for you! 










most certainly will. 


competitors? 


Lorain distributor now. 





The general location of routes of 
the recommended interregional 
highway system. Total length of 





RESIDENT ROOSEVELT recently proposed the nationwide 
network of super-highways shown above. This plan would 
take 10 to 20 years to complete, would cost an estimated 750 million 
dollars annually. While this complete proposal may never reach 
the blueprint stage, parts of it and other impressive postwar proj- 
ects now under consideration in both the United States and Canada 


THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY © Lorain 






the system is 33,920 miles. 









What if one or several of these “billion dollar babies” starts 
dropping your way? Will you be able to handle a share of this 
business more economically, efficiently and profitably than your 


The answer may depend on how well you plan your postwar 
organization and equipment set-up. And that’s where your Lorain 
distributor can help. He keeps fully informed on new equipment 
developments. Chances are he'll be able to pass along plenty of 
money-making, time-saving advice just when you need it most. So, 
if you haven’t done so already, get acquainted with your nearby 
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Motor-Driven Plant 
For Indiana Hot-Mix 


(Continued from page 7) 


spread the material in the widened sec- 
tions, while one shovel'man worked with 
one of the rakers to carry back material 
to make up the center joint. 

To guide the Adnun, a set of form 
pins were driven in the shoulder and an 
offset arm kept along the line of pins 
during the first run. When the second 
run was being made to complete the 
surfacing, yellow chalk marks were 
made on the initial lane and the offset 
guide run along them. 

The breakdown rolling of the hot-mix 
was done by a Galion 6-ton tandem roll- 
er, followed by finish rolling by a 
Buffalo-Springfield 10-ton 3-wheel roller. 
A hand sweeper was kept busy through- 
out the work, removing dirt or excess 
binder material from the pavement. This 
man aided greatly in maintaining the 
neatness of the job. 

This outfit averaged about 500 tons 
of hot-mix spread in 10 hours on this 
job, although the same outfit has done 
600 tons’ om shorter hauls and with a 
larger fleet of trucks. Due to a scarcity 
of trucks in’ the area, onl 
available for the long hauls and these 
carried three or. four 2,000-pound 
batches per load. 


The Asphalt Plant 


The contractor set up a Cummer port- 
able asphalt plant in the yard of an old 
ttery on a railroad spur in Hunting- 
urg. The spur track was below the level 
of the 
was operating. This was a great advan- 
tage because the operator was thus above 
the level of the cars and could see into 
them readily. This crane with a 34-yard 
clamshell bucket unloaded all of the ag- 
gregate to stockpiles or to the feeder for 
the cold elevator. The cars were moved 
along the spur by an old Caterpillar 
Fifty tractor. i 
Asphalt was brought. in. by. tank cars 
on another spur track and delivered by 
a Kinney asphalt pump driven by a Fair- 
banks steam pump to the 26,000 and 
16,000-gallon heated storage. tanks. A 
16,000-gallon fuel-oil tank was set up ad- 
jacent to the plant for storage of the oil 
for the large burner in the drier. A hori- 
zontal boiler provided the steam for 
heating the jacketed asphalt lines, for 
operating the asphalt delivery pump, 
and the duplicate installation for circu- 
lating the asphalt through the loop be- 
tween the asphalt storage tank and the 
weigh box. This boiler also supplied 
steam for operating the gates beneath the 
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Model NH5W with 
4-30,000 C.P. floodlights. 





The NITE-HAWK Gives You: 
LIGHT. Where you want it— 
when you want it. 
POWER—": operate hand tools— 
saws, drills, hammers, etc. 
Floodlight and Searchlight Units up to 14 
i candlepower. 
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pugmill. 

Only one man was required to han- 
dle the batching and the dumping of the 
mix. The plant is equipped with two 
Fairbanks springless scales, one on the 
aggregate and one for the asphalt ~— 
box. The specified time of mix for the 
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The electrically driven Cummer asphalt plant set up in Huntingburg, Ind., to furnish 
binder for a 7.5-mile resurfacing contract of the Indiana Asphalt & Paving Co. 


plant was 142 minutes for the aggregate, 
with an average of 5 per cent of asphalt. 

The plant is driven entirely by Gen- 
eral Electric motors, with a separate 45- 
hp motor for driving the Buffalo Forge 
Co: blower on the drier through a V-belt. 
Another 45-hp motor turns the drier, a 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Wallace, Idaho 
Washington, D. C. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
Purves E. Ritchie & Son, Ltd., 658 Hornby Street, Vancouver, B. C. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


0: course, you are well acquainted with the excel- 
lent performance and durability of Cleveland Rock 
Drills. Our purpose here is to inform you of the 
prompt delivery we can make on this equipment. 


MODEL H111— Leader in the 55-pound class for soft, 
medium, or hard rock. With AA-1 priority, shipment will be 
made within a week of receipt of order. 


With AA-1 


hand-held 
shipment. 


| 60-hp motor is used on the mixer, a 7-hp 
| motor on the screen, a 5-hp motor on the 
hot elevator, and a 144-hp motor drives 
| the fuel-oil pump. 


Personnel 


The contract for widening and resur. 
facing 7.5 miles of Indiana State Road 
45 between Dale and Huntingburg was 
awarded to the Indiana Asphalt Paving 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., for whom 
George Brillart, Vice President, acted 
as Superintendent. The contract was 
awarded by the State Highway Commis. 
sion of Indiana, S. C. Hadden,. Chair. 
man. Robert M. Weikert was Project 
Engineer. This piece of salvage work 
was done os a maintenance operation, 
under the supervision of Norman F, 
Schafer, Superintendent of Maintenance, 

—_—p——— 


This is largely an air and amphibious 
war, a type of warfare that calls for end. 
less earth-moving and construction work, 
Victory seems to favor the side with the 


greater ability to move dirt.— 
Major-General Eugene Reybold 
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MODEL H10—The favorite in the 45-pound class. 
Despite the popularity of this drill, we are still in 
position to accept orders carrying AA-1 priority. 


MODEL H66-—The light drill with the big wallop. 


priority, we can ship reasonable numbers 


of this good machine within a week of receipt of order. 


Rock drill users, that’s the situation on Cleveland 


drills. On spare parts we make immediate 


Be assured that your requirements will 


always have our best attention. 
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Discussion of Need 
For Post-War Plans 


ARBA Meeting Covered Many 
Phases of Post-War Planning and | 
Problems: Sessions Well Attended 


+ THE 900 highway engineers, con- 
tractors, and manufacturers of construc- | 
tion equipment who attended the Forty- | 
First Annual Meeting and Post-War | 
Highway Conference of the American 
Road Builders’ Association for three 
days at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, last month devoted four general | 
sessions, five separate concurrent ses- 
sions, and four luncheon or dinner meet- 
ings to serious and constructive discus- 
sions of post-war problems. These cov- 
ered the ARBA plan for stimulating 
needed construction of highways in the 
post-war years, the plans of governmen- 
tal agencies and the Congress for the 
disposal of used and new construction 
equipment belonging to the armed 
forces, and the plans of business, manu- 
facturers, contractors, and highway offi- 
cials for the best use of their collective 
minds to prevent a drop of the national 
income to a figure that might result in 
unemployment. 


Seldom in the history of the Associa- 
tion has there been such a uniformly 
high attendance at all sessions, indicat- 
ing the determination with which those 
present look upon the problems facing 
them. At the opening session, which dis- 
pensed with the usual banalities of being 
welcomed to the state and city by repre- 
sentatives of the men invited to express 
platitudinous sentiments, the conference 
got right down to business with a 
straight-from-the-shoulder paper by Col. 
William N. Carey, Chief Engineer, Fed- 
eral Works Agency, which pointed out 
that as yet there is no “shelf of public 
works”, and which is published in ab- 
stract on page 35 of this issue. Carl W. 
Brown, President of the Association and 
Chief Engineer of the Missouri State 
Highway Department, presented his re- 
port of the activities of the Association 
for the year. 


At a luncheon meeting immediately 
following, R. G. LeTourneau, President, 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., discussed 
“Roads of the Future”, stressing the 
tremendous strides in dirt-moving meth- 
ods in recent years and in prospect, as 
well as the contribution of pneumatic | 
tires to the advance of the construction 
industry. 

At the second, or afternoon, session 
on February 1, H. E. Hilts, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Public Roads Administration, 
discussed Federal Aid and its future in 
relation to the realization of the Inter- | 
regional Highway System, which is out- | 
lined on page 2 of this issue. Samuel 
C. Hadden, President of the American | 
Association of State Highway Officials | 
and Chairman of the State Highway 
Commission of Indiana, reported on the 
activities of that Association in further- 
ance of Federal Aid and the expected 
activities of the individual states. The 
evening of that day was devoted to a 
general get-together of the Old Timers, | 
those who have been members of the | 
American Road Builders’ Association | 
for twenty-five or more years. This year 
younger members were invited to attend 
in order to hear George L. Earle, son of 
Horatio S. Earle, founder of the ARBA, | 
speak on the early days of the organiza- | 
tion. 


The session of February 2 started with | 
a discussion by Randolph Jennings, 
Chairman of the Special House Commit- | 
tee Investigating Synthetic Fuels and a | 
member of the House Roads Committee, 
of activities in the research field to se- 
cure additional sources of fuels for com- 
ustion engines. Commander Patrick | 
H. Winston, USNR, attached to the Se- | 


lective Service System, discussed unem- | 


| ployment in the immediate post-war pe- 
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riod, stating that demobilization will not 
be a hasty and pot-luck affair but will 
be done with care and deliberation. 
Harold D. Smith, Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, spoke on “Public Works and 
the National Welfare”. The closing ad- | 
dress of the session was given by Ralph | 
W. Carney, Vice President and Sales 

Manager, Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., | 
Wichita, Kans., who made an impas- 
sioned plea for more realization that | 
the war is not over, that it still can be | 
lost, and contrasting the 24-hour-a-day | 
job of the men in the armed forces over- 
seas with the complacent 8-hour day | 
with time and a half and double time for | 





| overtime demanded by most labor un- | 


ions and enforced by strikes which have | 
delayed the production of needed war | 
material. Copies of Mr. Carney’s talk 

may be secured by writing to him at the | 
address given and will be found stirring | 
and stimulating. Half-hearted bond buy- | 
ers and slackers may find less of inter- | 
est to them, though it might possibly | 


(Concluded on page 55) | 
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GOES THE JEEP “ONE BETTER™ 
WITH ALL-WHEEL DRIVE 


ALL-WHEEL STEER 


IN ARMY VEHICLES, it’s the All-Wheel Drive Jeep...favorite of 
servicemen...hero of a thousand exploits...coveted for post- 


war use by a million farmers. 


IN POWER GRADERS, it’s the “99-M”’... performance leader since 
1937, with All-Wheel Drive for maximum traction, PLUS All- 


Wheel Steer for maximum maneuverability. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY, AURORA, ILLINOIS 











Methods Aimed to Prevent 

DamagingNational Economy; 

The Construction Equipment 
Post-War Situation 


* RUMORS, discussions and “crepe- 
hanger” prophesies have befogged the 
picture of post-war disposal of con- 
struction equipment and the effect of 
present government policies and future 
policies on the construction machinery 
industry. Much of this lack of knowl- | 
edge was overcome by a very outspoken | 
ay discussion at the American Road 
uilders’ Association Post-War Confer- | 
ence in Chicago, February 1-3, 1944. | 
Representatives of the U.S. Engineer | 
Corps, Federal and state government de- | 
partments, manufacturers, distributors 
and contractors traded ideas, answered 
questions, both prepared and spontane- | 
ous, and generally clarified the outlook 
‘of the large audience. 
This article is based on the panel dis- 
cussions, statements made by Congress- 
men at other sessions, and a survey con- 
ducted by the Manufacturers’ Division 
to cast light on the availability of new 
equipment after the war and on the de- 
sires of state highway departments as 
expressed in a resolution passed by the 
maintenance and equipment engineers at 
the Mississippi Valley Conference of 
State Highway Officials which met just 
prior to the ARBA meeting in Chicago. 


How Much Surplus Equipment? 


Before we get too worried about how 
we are going to dispose of the new and 
government-owned surplus _con- 
struction equipment after this war, we. 
had better determine whether the condi- 
tions are 
after World War I. Then a great volume 
of used equipment was dumped promis- 
cuously on the state and county highway 
departments, whether they wanted it or 
not, and fr tly it turned out to be 
articles for which they had no use, such 
as saddles, sheaves that never fitted any 
piece of equipment, and trucks that were 
so expensive to operate and maintain 
that they were more costly that the pur- 
chase of new trucks of smaller sizes. 

Lt. Col. Enoch R. Needles, Chief, Re- 
distribution and Salvage Branch, Supply 
Division, Military Supply, U. S. Corps 
of Engineers, stated that in the United 
States there are some 100,000 pieces of 
construction equipment accumulated by 
the Corps of Engineers for construction** 
and maintenance purposes, and the Engi- , 
neers are just as anxious as the balance 
of the industry to dispose of all surplus 
equipment properly at the end of the 
war. He felt that all equipment in for- 
eign countries will be left there because 
its use by our forces has been a great 
sales argument and it will improve the 
foreign market for American construc- 
tion equipment. A total of 80,000 pieces 
of equipment has been shifted to other 
uses and places after its original use by 
contractors or in the Army equipment 
pool for the construction of military 
projects in this country. Some of this 
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going to be similar to those | 


; 








went out of, the country to the Alaska 
Highway and some of that has come 
back for.reconditioning as there are at 
least three places where*such equipment 
can be used. The older and lighter 
par will be used for maintenance 
of military posts, while the better and 
heavier equipment will be used for troop 


| training and will be sent overseas. 


In response to questions, Colonel 
Needles stated that overseas equipment 


will not very likely be in condition to be 


brought back, and that the scrap that is 
being returned from foreign battlefields 
is not construction equipment returned 
for overhaul but is going into the steel 
furnaces of the country. 

As was brought out by Fred Salditt of 


| Harnischfeger Corp. in recent discus- 


sions, there will be a large volume of 
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Surplus War Stocks 
And Proper Disposal 


new construction equipment in process 
of assembly and shipment or storage for 
overseas use when the war ends. He 
has asked that this not be turned into 
trade channels to disrupt the national 
economy (C. & E. M., February, 1944, 
pg- 4). This will amount to a large 
volume, even as much as 6,000 cranes, 
shovels and draglines, which could badly 
cripple the sales of newly manufactured 
equipment for civilian uses if thrown on 





the open market. 


According to H, O. Penn, President,}j 


H. O. Penn Machinery Co., New York, 
around 332,000 pieces of used construe 
tion equipment will be in the hands of 
contractors and highway departments 
for use after the war. He points out 
however, that most of this was manufae 
tured prior to 1930 and hence is not 6 
be considered as in competition with new 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Open Highways are IMPORTANT 


to Wartime America 
DAVENPORT-FRINK 


DAVENPORT BESLER CORPORATION cavenrdar? sows 


Made in Eastern U.S.A. by CARL H. FRINK, 1000 Islands, CLAYTON, NEW YORK 
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Tomorrow when Victory is ours and 
we leave the warpath you will be 
needing new shovels, cranes and 
draglines for the big jobs that are 
now being held in abeyance. 
that time comes LIMA will be ready 
to give your excavator and crane re- 
quirements undivided attention. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


‘ , WASH. 
‘ \ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
oe. * 
* 









When 


Faster, safer and more efficient LIMA 
Shovels, Cranes and Draglines will 
be available through the use of new 
material, new methods of manufac- 
ture and experiences gained from war 
time service. 
tages to be offered by LIMA will help 
you make more profit through greater 
output on the big jobs coming up. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED 


Shovel and Crane Division - 


The many new advan- 


LIMA, OHIO 
ADELPHIA, PA. NEWARK, NJ. 


te MEMPHIS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF =PORTLAND,ORE. ST. LOUIS, MO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MONTREAL, Quebec, Can. 
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At Carrollton, N. Y¥., Irving subway grating has been installed at the bottom of a slip- 

pery sloping highway leading to an Erie RE crossing in order to trap dirt, ice, stones 

and other debris, loosened by winter conditions, in the culvert below the grating and 

thus eliminate the need for maintenance crews to clear the track. The removable grat- 
ing also permits quick and easy cleaning of the culvert. 
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Full-Circulating Bar 
Fits Any Distributor | 


The Cartwright hot spray bar, made 
by the Cartwright Asphalt Equipment 
Co., was especially designed to handle 
heavy bituminous liquids, and can be | 
applied to any make of bituminous dis- | 
tributor. In this bar, the hot material is | 
circulated under pressure the full length | 
of the bar, end to end. An inner pipe | 
provides this circulation, heating up the | 
entire bar with the nozzles closed, and_| 
keeping it hot when the nozzles are in | 
use. Other features include instantane- 
ous no-drip shut-off, the elimination of 
fat and lean streaks by the scientific 
angle and spacing of the orifices in the | 
nozzles, and the impact-proof swingin 
end sections equipped with same 
unions which permit them to swing out 
of the way upon striking an obstruction. | 
The Cartwright bar is made in three | 
sections, the two end sections being 
swung up out of the way when not 
needed, without affecting circulation. 
The bar’s full width is 10 feet, while the 
center section alone will shoot a width 
of 7 feet. Extensions can be added to 
either or both ends to provide up to 24 
feet or more coverage. The center sec- 
tion of the bar is made of 3-inch 
wrought-steel pipe with a 11-inch in- 
ner pipe and 2-inch connections. The 
end sections are 214-inch-outside and | 
114-inch-inside diameter. The nozzles | 
on 4-inch centers all have orifices of 
two different sizes, with valves of corro- 
sion-resistant material machined and 
ground for snug fit. 

The Cartwright Asphalt Equipment 
Co., which recently moved from Inde- | 








{ 











pendence, Kansas, to Galion, Ohio, an- 
nounces that it is in a position to make | 
reasonably prompt delivery on these hot 





‘pray bars. Further information, in- | 
cluding a copy of Bulletin 843 describ- | 
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= SEATTLE, U.S.A. =——s 
Compact — Powerful — Safe 


STANDING ROOM ONLY 
FOR DURATION 


Beebe Bros. All-Steel Hand Hoists carry the 
highest resale value of any piece of equip- 
ment in the world. If you have one not in 
use, sell it. Many more than are available 
are urgently needed in the win-the-war pro- 
gram. Thanks. 





BFEBERPCL 


ing the Cartwright bar and showing 
units at work on airport and highway 


= 








construction and maintenance, may be 
secured by interested contractors and 
state and county highway engineers di- 
rect from the manufacturer by mention- 
ing this item. Cartwright engineers have 
recently prepared a “Chart for Good 
Distribution”, copies of which are also 
available upon request. 





Streamlined Clamp 
For Hose Fittings 


The new Punch-Lok hose clamp is a 
mechanical device for connecting vari- 
ous kinds of male and female fittings, 
special nipples, menders, or ordinary 
pipe to a hose. All hose, from the mod- 
ern high-pressure wire-woven and 
braided hose used in the control of hy- 
draulic machines such as dirt-moving 


17 





| down to ordinary air and water hose 
may be fitted with this streamlined 


clamp. 

The Punch-Lok hose clamp and fit- 
tings have been engineered to make ap- 
plication possible without injury to the 


| hosg itself, and the manufacturer states 


that, once the clamp has been locked, 
neither vibration nor rough handling 
can loosen it. In making the connection, 
a broad flat high-tensile-strength galvan- 
ized-steel band is double-wrapped 
around the joint. After tensioning with 
a pull of 1,000 pounds within the Lok- 
ing-Tool, the ends are securely locked 
together under tension without loss of 
tension within the flat pressed-steel clip, 
and the excess band cut off flush with the 


| clip so that the entire joint is stream- 


scrapers, bulldozers, and snow plows, | 


acetylene and pneumatic-tool hose, elec- 
tric welding cable, sand-blast hose, or 
any kind of flexible coupling between 
rigid pipe lines or fittings for air, steam, 
bituminous materials, gasoline and oil, 
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lined for safety. 

An 8-page folder, describing and il- 
lustrating the Punch-Lok clamp, Loking- 
Tool poe the procedure for making the 
connection, may be secured by inter- 
ested contractors and state and county 
highway engineers from Punch-Lok Co., 
321 No. Justine St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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fb is a dirt-moving war... tractor war. Already the 
history of World War II is brimful of heroic jobs done 
by crawler tractors, equipped with bullgraders, bulldozers, 
scrapers, shovels, winches, and a variety of other dirt-mov- 
ing equipment. 

As a two-star general of the Army Engineers puts it: 


“Victory seems to favor the side with the greatest ability to 
move dirt.” 


Munda... Rendova... the Solomons... Kiska. . . Sicily 
... Salerno... everywhere our fighting forces go, you'll find 
these armored giants building roads, smoothing shell-torn 
landing fields, pulling heavy guns, handling aircraft bombs. 


The Armed Forces have first call on International Trac- 


INTERNATIONAL 


TracTors today. That’s why so few new ones are available 
for civilian use. The new TracTracTors you need so much 
today, to replace badly worn equipment, are more urgently 
needed on the fighting fronts. 


Many of your old Internationals have a lot of work- 
hours left in them. Keep those tractors well serviced. Work 
closely with your International Industrial dealer. He has 
the skilled service men, the well-equipped shop, and the 
stock of International Parts to help keep your TracTracTors 
plugging on the home front, backing up the military Trac- 
TracTors on the battle front. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Interregional System | 
To Serve Most People 


(Continued from page 11) ‘ 



















found that the counties traversed ac- 
count for 43.3 per cent of the total value 
of all farm products sold or traded in | 
the nation as a whole. Per county, the | 
average value of marketed products in | 
the counties traversed is 46 per cent | 
higher than in the remaining more 
numerous counties. 
Although, in comparison with the | 
other systems investigated, the recom- 
mended system does not afford so pro- 
nounced an advantage in proximity of 
service to agricultural production as in 
service to manufacturing industry, it 
does closely approach the greatest serv- 








| encouraged, a close relation is desirable 
| between the location of the interregional 
| routes and the principal places at which 
| the release of war-occupied labor is to 
| be expected. Such correspondence ip 
location would be advantageous, not 
withstanding that the labor requirements 
and dispersion of war industries have 
| caused an extensive migration of work. 
ers from their former communities to 
the places where they are now employed 
and where they will lose that employ. 
ment when the war ends. The returp 
of a peacetime economy may necessitate 
another and possibly reverse migration 
or at least a redistribution of the avail. 
| able worker population. But it will be 
expedient to avoid, if possible, a pre 
cipitate rush from the war-industry cen. 
ters. At least temporary employment 
for considerable numbers of workers 
who will be released should be provided 
in the general vicinity of their present 














ice to agriculture obtained by any of the 
systems. This advantage reaches a 
maximum in the 48,300-mile system, but 
is nearly as great in the recommended 
system. 





| 
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The recommended Interregional System in relation to the density of rural population 


dustrial capacity available at the close | of the war. If such utilization is to be 


jobs. 
The routes of the recommended Inter. 
regional System, particularly those that 
(Continued on next page) 


distribution by counties in the United States. 








Motor-Vehicle Ownership. Cities of | 
























10,000. or more population located di- 
rectly on the recommended system were 
the places of ownership in 1941 of 13,- | 
932,788 registered motor vehicles. Ve- 
hicles registered in the same year by 
other owners resident in counties trav- 
ersed by the system numbered 8,180,819. 
The total of all motor vehicles registered 
by owners resident in counties traversed 
by the amounted, therefore, to 
22,113,607. This is 68.7 per cent of the 
total 194] registration of motor vehicles. 

In counties traversed the system 
the density of motor-vehicle ownership 
in 1941 was 18.7 per square mile and 
one for each 3.9 persons. In all other 
counties the density was 5.5 per square 
mile and one for each 4.5 persons. These 
facts give further evidence of the ap- 
propriate choice of routes included in 
the system. 

Post-War Labor Release. In his letter 
to the Federal Works Administrator, the 
President indicated his expectation that, 
in the construction of an Interregional 
Highway System, it would be possible to 
utilize some of the man-power and in- 


“CLEVELANDS” 


Forerunners of All Full Crawler Ditchers 
ASSURE MAXIMUM RETURN ON 
YOUR INVESTMENT 
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Keep Your Lubricants 


Clean! 


Dirt and grit and similar abrasives which are allowed to creep 
into the lubricant to grind and damage your equipment, are Fifth 
Columnists. 


They are often the causes of failures for which something else is 
unjustly blamed. Guard your vitally important excavator against 
such preventable operating interruptions. Keep it working for victory. 


THESE SIMPLE PRECAUTIONS WILL INSURE CLEAN LUBRICANTS: 


tightly covered. 


6. Clean enclosure covers be- 
fore removing for inspection. 


1. Be sure oil and grease comes 
to you clean. 


2. Keep lubricants covered and 


3. Drain oil enclosures when hot before using. 


so the draining oil carries off 


8. Clean fittings so that grit is 
the sludge. 


not forced in with grease. 
4. Keep funnels, plugs and oil 


spouts clean. Wipe off oil can 
covers before removing. 


9. Be sure gun is thoroughly 
cleaned before changing type 
of grease. 


5. Keep empty containers that 
are to be refilled clean and 


10. Keep your machine clean 
always. 

































Bucyrus-Eries are the 
finest excavators that 
modern engineering 
- can build. Good 
s lubrication regularly, 
carefully and cleanly 
applied will protect 
their easy, smooth, 
high speed operation 
in the vital tasks they 
are performing in 
winning the war. 
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Hraffic Studies Aid 
In Selecting Routes 


(Continued from preceding page) 


ment, are well located to supply con- 
struction employment. Remarkable cor- 


the area of greatest wartime employment 
increase. 
workers released by the cessation of war 
production will generally be most 
numerous where employment has _in- 
creased most during the war, the Com- 
mittee’s study gives convincing evidence 
of the fortunate location of the recom- 
mended interregional route for the post- 
war absorption of workers in a highway 


as those best fitted to meet the most im- 
portant highway traffic requirements. 

The Strategic Network. War traffic 
on the highways—that to, from, and be- 
tween the points of particular war- 
activity concentration and between these 
points and the ports of embarkation—is 
moving in the longer distances over 
roads conditioned for normal peacetime 
travel, and mainly over routes of the 
strategic-highway network. 

Within the limitations of its total ex- 
tent, the recommended Interregional Sys- 
tem conforms closely to this strategic 
network. As we now clearly see, the 
significance of the strategic network in 


nation is at present engaged must be 
interpreted in terms of the carefully 
precise descriptive title applied to it by 
the War Department. It consists of not 
all but only the principal traffic routes 
of military importance. In the present 
war a very large part of the whole high- 
way system of the nation is bearing a 
substantial share of the burden of war, 
but we are finding that in general the 
routes of the strategic network were well 
chosen as the principal ones. 

Routes of Heaviest Traffic. Connect- 
the larger cities of each geographic re- 
gion, passing en route through the most 


population, joining centers in which a 


ersing generally the most productive ag- 
ricultural lands, and tapping the centers 
and areas of densest motor-vehicle 
ownership, it is naturally to be expected 
that the recommended system will ac- 
















way traffic flow and serve in the aggre- 


As it is to be expected that | 


highway planning surveys in 1941 show 
that 6,056 miles, or 20.6 per cent of the 
total, carried traffic that year averaging 
less than 1,000 vehicles daily. On 9,576 
miles, or 32.5 per cent, the daily traffic 
averaged between 1,000 and 2,000 ve- 
hicles. A total of 6,104 miles, or 20.7 


| per cent, served traffic averaging be- 


will stand at the close of the war in | 
most immediate need of major improve- | 


relation exists between the location of | 
routes of the recommended system and | 


tween 2,000 and 3,000 vehicles daily; | 


7,182 miles, or 24.4 per cent, carried 
traffic between 3,000 and 10,000 vehicles 
per day; and only 532 miles, or less 
than 2 per cent of the total, carried an 
average daily traffic of 10,000 or more 


| vehicles.. The average traffic carried by 


construction program. This result is es- | 
pecially interesting in view of the fact | 
that the route locations were determined | 


such a total war as that in which the | 


ing the largest cities of the country and | 
populous belts of rural and small-town | 


high percentage of the nation’s manu- | 
facturing activity is concentrated, trav- | 


cord well with the heaviest lines of high- | 


gate a share of the total highway move- | 


ment far in excess of its proportion of 
the total highway mileage. 

This expectation is fully borne out by 
a traffic study made by the Committee. 
The 1940 traffic on existing roads close- 
ly conforming to the recommended sys- 
tem was compared with the traffic on 
other roads included in the numbered 
U. S. system. Of the 29,450 miles of 
tural roads approximating the location 
of rural sections of the recommended 
system, traffic counts made by the state 





TRANSITS and LEVELS 


HEADQUARTERS for 
REPAIRS—any make 


We will buy or trade in old Transits, 
Levels, Alidades, etc. Send instruments for 
valuation. 

Write for new Catalog EC-93 of En- 
ne Instruments, Engineering Field 
quipment and Drafting Room supplies. 





WARREN-KNIGHT CO. 


Mfrs 
136 N 


of Sterling Transits & Levels 


i2th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





all rural roads conforming closely to the 
system was 2,660 vehicles daily, and the 
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mate of the traffic that would be served 
by more adequate facilities. 

In estimating the probable traffic use 
of the recommended system, the Com- 
mittee has made due allowance for shifts 
of existing traffic flow that would be in- 
duced by a preferential improvement 
of the recommended routes. 

Topographic Features. 


| of the recommended routes has been in- 


total traffic movement,. 78,208,300 ve- | 


hicle-miles. The latter was 16.79 per 
cent of the 465,753,000 daily vehicle- 
miles served by all rural roads in 1941. 

No similarly exact data are available 
to show the traffic served by existing city 
streets approximating the location of 
urban sections of the system, and were 
such facts available, they would be of 
little significance as a basis for an esti- 


| 


fluenced in remarkably few places solely 
by the consideration of topography. A 
knowledge of the general topography of 
the country is nevertheless essential to 


The location | 


a full appreciation of reasons for the | 


varying sizes of interstices between the 


meshes of the system in different parts | 


of the country and for the few places in 
which apparent indirection of the lines 
of the system would otherwise be un- 
accountable. 


Maximum Utilization 
To connect all communities classified 
as urban would require inclusion in the 


system of a large part of the nation’s 
3,000,000-mile rural road system. Such 


a system would serve a very large part 
of the total highway traffic, but its aver- 
age intensity of usage would be low by 
reason of the inclusion of mach lightly 
traveled mileage. Obviously, it would 
be a much more extensive system than 
any that could properly be described as 
a major interregional system. 

To go to the other extreme, it would 
be possible to select a system that would 
connect only, or mainly, the very largest 
cities of the country. It might be possi- 
ble to accomplish this with a few trans- 
continental highways in each direction, 
though the connection would be indirect 
except between cities joined by the same 
route, and such a system would serve 
conveniently and fully only a very small 
part of the highway traffic of longer 
range. It would miss connection with 
many of the larger cities in its direct 
courses between the very largest cities. 
It would, therefore, traverse long dis- 
tances, particularly in the West, where 
there would be little traffic to serve. 
Hence the average intensity of usage of 

(Continued on page 28) 








SOME HAISS 


EQUIPMENT USES . 


Loaders for putting ma- 
terial into trucks twice as 
fast as an equivalent gen- 
eral purpose tool. 


Loaders for making shal- 
low grading cuts—as in 
stripping top soil at an 
airport, or otherwise. 


Clamshell Buckets for 
high-power excavating— 
and getting the work done 
regardless of handicaps. 


Belt Conveyors for load- 
ing, stacking and labor 
saving handling at dock- 
side, roofed-in warehouse, 
or out-in-the-open. 


Portable Conveyors for 
placing concrete—elimin- 
ating plank walkways and 
wheel barrow labor. 

e 
HAISS-BUILT MEANS 
THE BEST IN DIGGING 
& LOADING EQUIPMENT 









We're proud to have had Haiss equipment join our fighting forces 
throughout the world. As every war worker knows, there is a deep 
feeling of satisfaction and pride in having a hand in making a fight- 
ing tool for use against the enemy. 


Where and how are Haiss units used? ... It’s a military secret, 
we can’t discuss .. . but there is one thing about Haiss equipment 
that can be said because it’s common knowledge: wherever our 
loaders, conveyors and buckets are they will get the work done 
F-A-S-T—and stick to it. Design 
efficiency and engineered rugged- 
ness have characterized Haiss 
equipment for over 50 years of 
service to the Construction indus- 
try everywhere. 
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The new Bostitch plier for stapling 
wire mesh. 


Hog-Ring Type Plier 








For Stapling Mesh | 


A magazine-fed stapling plier, orig- 
inally developed for the use of the armed 
forces for attaching strips of wire net- 
ting and similar work, is now available 
in limited quantities to civilians engaged 
in essential work, according to an an- 
nouncement by Bostitch, 115 Division 
St., East Greenwich, R. I. 








This plier operates in the manner of 
the conventional hog-ring plier but wraps 
the staple around the work much faster, 
it is reported, as 60 to 70 rings may be 
applied with one loading. It is designed 
for one-hand operation, and its light 
weight, less than 2 pounds, makes for 
deft, rapid work. The narrow jaws per- 
mit its use in small spaces. The ring di- 
ameter is 14 inch, ring overlap 4 inch, 
and it takes a No. 16 wire. 





Booklet Urges Planning 
Post-War Highways Now 
Of the estimated 7,000,000 victorious 
soldiers who will be returning to civilian 
life and work at the end of the war, a 
certain proportion will be highway engi- 
neers and potential highway workers. In 





the interest of post-war planning for 
these people, and also in the interest of | 
our worn and unrepaired highways, E. 
D. Etnyre & Co., Oregon, Ill., presents 
a pertinent booklet “Road-Building in | 
the U. S.”. 


| 
It states that the “farm-to-market” | 








In addition to their service on the fighting front with the army engi- 
neers, seabees and the RCAF, Insley Excavators are serving with 
equal efficiency and valor behind the lines, preparing vital supply and 
communications facilities under contract to many of the allied nations. 

Such is the job Insley Excavators have done for Pan-American Air- 
ways... gouging airports out of the muck and mire and undergrowth 
of the jungle . . . working day and night in penetrating dust, steaming 
heat or freezing cold to provide the jumping off places for war-bound 


transports and bombers. 


Here, as in the front lines, Insley’s speed, stamina and ability to work 
efficiently in the tight spots have demonstrated their effectiveness as a 
force for shortening the Victory Road. And tomorrow—when they will 
again be available at home—lInsley Excavators will prove to you their 
ability to save time and money on your jobs. 
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| 
| 









road will be one of the big problems in 
the post-war era and that its improve- 
ment should also receive early consider- 
ation. Of the 3,004,000 miles of rural 
roads in the United States, 940,000 are 
at present unimproved and 691,000 miles 
are graded and drained but unsurfaced, 
leaving a total of 1,631,000 miles of 
rural roads to be brought to a level of 
good driving efficiency. 

The booklet further points to the in- 
vestment of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in the 195,145 miles of highway 
built in the United States during the 


ten-year period of 1932 to 1941. This | 


Construction Picture... 
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— Carver... zc Zoad 


* A poor dewatering pump is a “luxury” you can't afford on 
.. You'll need a tough, rugged 
CARVER to handle the sandy, gritty water without clogging 
or excessive wear. CARVERS have shown savings as high as 
$20,000 in dewatering costs on a single job. 


tomorrow's closely-bid jobs . 


When the time for your next job arrives, remember that 
you can add plenty to your profits with the hours and dollars 
a CARVER can save. Get the pump which is the new stand- 
ard on road jobs—see your nearby CARVER distributor, or 
write us for a copy of the CARVER catalog NOW. 


THE CARVER PUMP CO. 


Muscatine, lowa 


(frljied 





—_——.., 





investment will be jeopardized unle 
immediate steps are taken for necessa 
resurfacing and replacing as soon as thy 
materials and man-power situation per 
mits. Black-top treatment is recommen 
ed for this purpose, and the example ; 
cited of the State Highway Departme 
of Michigan which reconditioned wo 
out highways at an estimated cost gj 
about one-half that of new constructio 
Copies of this booklet may be secured 
by interested highway officials upon a 
plication to E. D. Etnyre & Co., Oregon, 
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Black-Oxide Stripe 
On Concrete Highway 


Stabilization Under Heavy 

Uniform Plain Section 

Improves Fla. Primary Road; 
Novel Cement Boxes Used 


(Photos on page 80) 
+ FLORIDA’S progressive attitude to- 


traveled main-line highways was fur- 
ther evidenced, during the summer of 
1943, by the award of a contract to the 
Ivy H. Smith Co., of Jacksonville, for 


the construction of approximately 9 


miles of concrete pavement, 26 feet wide | 


and 8 inches thick, on a stabilized base. 


This job lies immediately south of Mt. | 
Dora on U. S. 441, which carries much | 


heavy traffic from north-central Florida 
to Tampa and Miami. 


Base Stabilization 


Portions of the old road had consisted 


trimming the stockpiles and moving the 
railroad cars. Two compartments of the 
3-compartment bin were used for the 
one grade of rock, and the third for 
sand. The batch, containing 1,616 
pounds of sand and 2,552 pounds of 
rock, dry weight, was accurately propor- 
tioned -by weight. Lehigh cement, 


| shipped in bulk-cement tank cars, was 
ward the improvement of her heavily | 


bottom-dumped into the receiving hop- 
per, handled by screw conveyor to the 
elevator, and delivered to the Butler 400- 
barrel bulk-cement bin. Eight sacks, or 
752 pounds, of cement were used per 
batch. A novel feature to reduce the loss 
of cement by wind action, as well as to 


| eliminate the possibility of a major 


of 3-inch sheet-asphalt pavement placed | 
on a Florida lime-rock base, and it was | 
decided to utilize this lime rock in the | 
stabilization of the new subgrade. The | 


old base was therefore removed and 
stockpiled during the grading opera- 
tions, and later spread over the com- 
pleted subgrade, including the shoulders, 
in a layer approximately 3 inches thick 
and incorporated with the underlying 
subgrade material, a moderately loose 
> § Enough material was so mixed, by 
scarifying and blading with a Caterpillar 
No. 112 power grader, to give a stabil- 
ized base 12 inches thick, which was 
compacted by sheepsfoot rollers hauled 
by tractors. 


Fine Grade and Form Setting 


Since the subgrade material was so | 
easily handled, it was considered eco- | 


nomical to cut the form trench by hand 
after it had been bladed approximately 
to grade by a Caterpillar No. 112 power 


grader. A crew of twenty-five men was | 
used for this work, unloading and string- | 


ing forms, setting and moving grade | 


strings, cutting bleeder ditches, and 


other miscellaneous operations. The ac- | 
tual setting of the Metaforms was done | 


by four men, and the final aligning by 
three more after the base under the 


forms had been packed by a Jaeger- | ' 


Lakewood form tamper. One man, using 
a bucket and mop, oiled the forms im- 
mediately ahead of the paver. The morn- 


ing after, the forms were pulled and | 
loaded on trucks by a crew of six men, | 
who spent the remainder of the day in | 


ply. 

The grade was rolled by a 10-ton 
3-wheel Ingram gasoline roller both be- 
fore and after it had been cut to proper 


transferring pipe line for the water sup- | 


contour by a Model 4F R-B subgrader. | 
The R-B machine was extended by the | 
contractor for the 26-foot pavement 


width. In the easily handled material on 
this job, it was necessary to operate the 


subgrader an average of only five hours | 


daily, so that it was possible for the op- 
erator to run the roller as well as the 
subgrader. 


Batching Plant 


The batching plant was erected at | 


Zellwood, at the approximate center of 
the job. Rock, furnished by the Florida 
Crushed Stone Co., Brooksville, Fla., was 
unloaded to stockpiles and transferred to 
the Johnson steel bin by a Lorain 75D 
with a 45-foot boom and a 14-yard 
Haiss clamshell. A Lima Paymaster 


crane with a 45-foot boom and an Owen | 


%4-yard clamshell was used for handling 
the sand, which was shipped from Lake 
Wales by the Diamond Sand Co. A Cat- 
erpillar D4 with a LaPlant-Choate bull- 
dozer and an International TD-14 with 
a Bucyrus-Erie bulldozer were used for 


“run-through” loss of cement in the 
event the cut-off gate should jam in a 
partly opened position, was a bottom- 














C. & E. M. Photo 
The 35-foot boom of the new Rex 34-E paver left plenty of space for the steel men to 
use the frame, resting on the shoulder, for setting center joint. 


less fabric tube extending from inside 
the weigh box to the top of the cement 
boxes on the batch trucks. Below the 
weigh-box gate were a pair of metal rolls, 
actuated by the gate mechanism, which 
clam 
tightly except when cement was being 
discharged ole it. 
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Each batch truck was equipped with 
two wood cement containers, one at- 
tached to the front end of the steel body 
and the other attached to the division 
gate which separated the two batches in 
the truck bed. A canvas cover over the 
top was rolled aside to permit loading 

(Continued on page 48) 
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YOUR BAKER 
DID THIS JOB! 


If you have been temporarily denied a 
Baker Bulldozer, there is satisfaction in 
knowing that maybe your Baker made 
history at Guadalcanal! 










BULLDOZERS SNOW PLOWS 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 


585 Stanford Avenue 
Springfield, Illinois 


EQUIPMENT 
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Unusual Sprig-Sodder 
Used for Airport Job 


(Continued from page 9) 





forms. 

Concrete was delivered in truck mix- 
ers from a nearby commercial concrete 
plant, deposited on the subgrade from 
the mixers and spread and finished by 
nand, using a template shaped to coin- 
vide with the top of the gutter and rest- 
ing on the side forms. The concrete was 
cured by a membrane curing compound. 


Sprig Sodding 
The area of shoulder between the run- 
way edges and the concrete gutters was 







































































novel method. A machine, designed and 
built by the contractor and known on the 
job as “the Rube Goldberg”, was very 
effective in securing rapid and accurate 
placing of the sprig sodding. 

The machine consisted of a frame, 
supported by a single axle on which were 
two nasty Rok metal-shod wheels, each 
16 inches wide. On the front of the frame 
was mounted dn 800-gallon water tank 
from which four rubber tubes extended 
to a point adjacent to the four plow 
points which were used to open the fur- 
rows for the planting of the sod sprigs. 
Behind the water tank was a slat-sided 
box approximately 14 feet long, 7 feet 
wide, and 4 feet deep, in which was car- 
ried a large supply of the sprigs of sod. 
Four canvas tubes reached from the 
grass rack to the planters’ positions, 
which were plow seats swung under the 
frame in close proximity to the ground. 
Plowshares were set before and behind 
the seats. The entire machine was pulled 
by a Caterpillar RD7 tractor. 

As the machine was pulled along the 
areas to be sprigged, the leading plow- 
shares opened up shallow trenches, 
spaced 12 inches apart, immediately 
under the operators’ seats. The four 
operators, taking sprigs of sod from the 
suspended canvas tubes which were kept 
filled by two women riding in the hay 
rack above them, placed the sprigs by 
hand in the shallow trenches which were 
at the same time watered by the tubes 
leading from the water tank. The fol- 
lowing plows pushed the loose earth 
previously di back into the fur- 
rows and pressed it firmly around the 
freshly watered sprigs of sod. Except 




























A close-up of the sprig-sodding ma- 
chine, showing the body for Bermuda 
grass above and the canvas tubes carry- 
ing the sprigs to the women planters. 


for the tractor driver the device was op- 
erated entirely by negro women. 


sprig-sodded with Bermuda grass by a | 


The improvements to the Jacksonville, 
Fla., Municipal Airport were performed 
by B. B. McCormick & Sons, general 











| contractor, of Jacksonville. The con- 


crete-gutter work was done under a sep- 
arate contract by Boyd & Goforth of 
Jacksonville. -All work was under the 
direction of the Jacksonville District 


Office of the Corps of Engineers, with | 


Captain S. M. Wall as Area Engineer 
and Captain A. H. Miller as Resident 
Engineer. 





New Engine-Driven 
Arc Welding Unit 


A new Shield-Are engine-driven 
welder rated at 200 amperes, of light- 
weight rugged construction, and driven 
by an enclosed rubber-mounted engine 
of 29 hp, has been announced by the 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


This new unit, supplied complete with | 


base and canopy, has a current range of 
40 to 250 amperes. Dual control of 
welding current is accomplished by ad- 
justment of the series fields and genera- 
tor speed. For metallic arc welding, with 
bare or coated electrodes, the new model 


also supplies uniform welding curre 


| gine speed to fit the individual job, h 


| down fuel consumption and engity 







for carbon arc welding. 

A generator control or “job selecto 
is designed to assure accuracy of oper 
circuit voltage and permit precise co 
trol of engine speed from 1,500 to 1,15 
rpm for welding. In addition, this ca 
trol may be used manually to reduce the 
engine speed to as low as 750 rpm whe 
ever it is necessary to stop welding @ 
intervals of a few minutes. This featup 
not only permits adjustment of the & 






















also affords improved welding and k 






wear. The generator can produce 
rated current of 200 amperes when th 
job selector is set so that the machin 
operates at speeds as low as 1,200 rpm§ | 
This new Lincoln Shield-Arc welder | 
is 6514 inches long, overall, 24 inche§ “Dour 
wide and 411% inches high, and weighs} jess tt 
approximately 1,130 pounds. An illu§ mobit 
trated bulletin, No. 312-C, containing bauxit 
more details on this unit, may be se. Poe 
cured direct from the manufacturer, 
Just mention this item. 
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50 W. 50th Street, New York 20 





BY REDUCING 





Try RING-FREE on 
your toughest jobs! 





If you're “from Missouri”, skip the soft spots . . . put Macmillan RING- 
FREE Motor Oil in the crankcase of the motorized equipment that is 
subject to your severest test! Here is what it does: 


Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil removes carbon while the engine runs! 
The result is a cleaner, more thoroughly lubricated, sweeter running 
engine. And continued use of RING-FREE keeps carbon in check. 


Furthermore, RING-FREE Motor Oil reduces friction fast! Internal 
engine friction is reduced to the extent that it’s measurable in fuel savings 
as more power is delivered to the drive shaft. The fast penetrating quality, 
high film strength, high heat resistance and long cling to metal of 
Macmillan RING-FREE—contributing to reduction of friction—cuts 
down wear and repair. It pays to improve the performance and lengthen 
the life of all types of Diesel and gasoline engines with RING-FREE! 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 55 © 530 W. Sth Street, Los Angeles 14 
Copyright 1944, Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 


Cutting a secondary road is a tough 
job as every construction man knows. of Ar 
The equipment in the above photo- 


the toughest jobs. 
RING-FREE “stays in there and takes 
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, inches Four-yard trucks are loaded in slightly 
weigh jess than 2 minutes by an Athey W4-1 
n illus MobiLoader, in this case handling 
itaining pauxite ore. The MobiLoader has a 1%4- 
- be yard bucket, digs its load at the front 
se and discharges the material at the rear. 
acturez, 





Trends in Post-War 
Diesel-Engine Use 


Two trends in wartime design and ap- 
plication will accelerate diesel-engine use 
after the war, John Dickson, Chief En- 
gineer in charge of development, Detroit 
Diesel Engine Division of General Mo- 
tors, told the annual Pacific Logging 
Congress recently. 

First Mr. Dickson cited the rapid 
trend toward the higher-speed engines, 
and second, the equally rapid trend to- 
ward the use of smaller so-called high- 

d diesels in multiple installations in 
Tine of single heavy large slow-speed 
diesels. Sounding a warning against ex- 
pectation of radical innovations in 
diesel design in the immediate post-war 
period, Mr. Dickson disclosed some war- 
time discoveries that may ultimately 
lead to an entirely new position in the 
power world for the diesel type of en- 
gine. However, he prophesied an imme- 
diately far wider application of diesel 
power after the war than before, as a 
result of the war-proven developments. 

“TI am convinced”, Mr. Dickson said, 
“that post-war power. will be the engines 
that have been produced and developed 
during the war and will not be radical 
innovations suddenly thrust on the 
users of engines as untried and undevel- 
oped projects.” These engines are of the 
high-speed type, in the production of 
which tremendous advances have been 
made. Wartime demand necessitated 
mass production methods, which should 
make for a relatively lower cost of the 
engine to the post-war purchaser. 

Indicating the growth of diesel pro- 
duction, Mr. Dickson cited the fact that 
whereas the total diesel production in 
America in 1940 was 4,500,000 hp, more 
than 15,000,000 hp of one small series 
of American diesel engine alone was 


produced in 1941-43. 











Mexico Plans Highway 
Development in 1944 


Mexico plans to carry on with the im- 
provement of its already-considerable 
transportation system during the present 
year, including highways, railroads and 
airlines. The Inter-American Highway, 
part of the great Pan American Highway 
system, will be extended toward the 
Guatemala border, to link with the roads 
already completed in Central America, 
according to a recent report from the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. 

At present the Inter-American High- 
way in Mexico and Central America has 


Nuevo Laredo, on the Texas border, to 
Oaxaca in southern Mexico, a distance 
of 1,087 miles. Asphalt paving extends 
as far south as Huajuapan, with all- 
weather gravel surface from that point 
to Oaxaca. Near the Guatemala border 
there remain unfinished g4ps amounting 
to about 400 miles, and in the Las 








an all-weather surface in Mexico from | 





Cruces section there is a steep mountain 
trail which at present can be traversed 
only on horseback. In the Comitan-Tapa- 
chula section it will be necessary to blast 
a way over the towering Sierra Madre 
range, at an altitude of 6,500 feet. 


Further construction will be on the | 


Guadalajara-Nogales Highway, which is 

the most direct route from California 

and Arizona to Central America and 

Panama, and on the Mexico City-Tam- 

pico Highway which will give direct ac- 

cess to that important Gulf seaport. 
epnienemaenenarapate 


New Type of Solder 

A new type of fluxed wire solder, 
which contains flux in longitudinal 
grooves on the surface rather than in 


the introduction of this type of material 
a number of years ago. 
The new material, known as Fluxrite, 


| 
| 


| 
| 





Stripe and Green Stripe. These designa- 
tions refer to the color of the flux which 
has been especially dyed for easy identi- 


is said to insure thorough and complete | fication. 


fluxing and result in stronger and better 
solder joins, because the flux in the new 
product is outside rather than inside and 


therefore liquefies and flows onto the | 


work before the solder melts. In addi- 
tion to pre-fluxing, the new solder is also 
reported to provide an unbroken flow of 
flux. Interruptions in the flow some- 


| times occur with cored solders, due to 
| gaps or voids in the flux core. Since the 


the conventional core, has just been | 


placed on the market by the National 
Lead Co,, 111 Broadway, New York 
City. According to the manufacturer, 
this new solder represents the first basic 


| improvement in fluxed wire solder since 


new solder has more than one flux-filled 
groove, there is a continuous flow at all 
times. 

An additional advantage claimed for 
the new solder is based on the fact that 
since the flux is on the outside of the 
wire, it is always visible to the user and 
can be checked quickly and readily. 
Fluxrite comes in the same diameters as 
regular cored solder, and is available in 
two compositions designated as Red 
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Five-Year Kotal Record 


A new 16-page booklet on Kotal, the 
all-weather bonding process for combin- 
ing bitumen with aggregates of all types, 
wet or dry, to produce paving mixes of 
toughness and durability, has recently 
been issued by the Kotal Co., 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with job photographs, 
this booklet presents a record of Kotal 
service during the past few years in the 
construction and repair of bituminous 
pavements, in all types of weather condi- 
tions. 

Copies of this booklet, which also con- 
tains information on how to use Kotal 
for aggregate treatment, may be secured 
by interested contractors and engineers 
direct from the manufacturer. 
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digging faster and twenty hours a day. 


Yes sir, it’s a different war. Eight-foot trenches or two-foot drains, 
clay or rocks, it’s all the same—the old shovel squad is mechanized. 
Better ditches, too, smooth sidewalls and straight as a bazooka 
barrel. Digging trenches in this war is as easy as chauffering for 


the general. Write for B-G Catalog 44, 


B-G Model 44-C Arm 

Ditcher digging 18 
drainage ditch for new 
American bomber base 
being built in England 
by Aviation Engineers. 


SAR BE h 


That squad of pick and shovel experts of World War | isn’t 
around for this War. Instead, thereis asquad of B-G Ditchers 



























































Equipment 


In Ala. Highway Dept. 


Division 3 Shops Equipped 

For All Minor Repairs of 

Light and Heavy Machines 
Used by the Division 


Part II 


* THE shops of Division 3 of the Ala- 
bama Highway Department are located 
adjacent to a convict camp on the out- 
skirts of Tuscaloosa, the home of the 
Crimson Tide of the University of Ala- 
bama. The Division office is in town, in 
a brick building of standard design and 
construction. The Division warehouse 
and shops are housed in a corrugated- 
iron building 45 x 125 feet in plan, with 
the shop office at the front. Immediately 
in front of the office are the gasoline 
pumps, a wooden grease rack open at the 
side for easy access, and a concrete 
washstand draining to an adjacent ditch. 
Also, in the graveled yard between the 
entrance gate and the shops, is a 30,000- 
gallon concrete storage tank, with heat- 
ing coils, for asphalt. A distributor is 
used to haul asphalt from a siding to the 
tank, and the same machine pumps its 
load from the tank when filling for work 
on the road. A spur track adjacent to the 
yard is planned as a post-war addition 
to the plant. 


Shops and Warehouse 


The office for the Division Superin- | 
tendent of Equipment is located at the | 
and warehouse. Im- | 
mediately behind it is the parts depart- | 


front of the or 


ment, where the modest stock of neces- 
sary parts is stored in wooden bins, and 
behind a wired enclosure there is a small 
stock of tires. In this section also is a 
Worthington garage compressor and a 
General Electric Tungar battery charger. 


In the shop proper there are seven | 


wide doors admitting trucks and other 


equipment from one side, while two- | 


thirds of the length of the other side is 
occupied by a continuous bench for the 
mechanics. 


section. Special wood stands have been 


built to hold torn-down equipment await- | 


ing parts, to keep them separate and 
easy to sort. A series of lock boxes on 


the wall provide safe storage for the | 


personal tools of the mechanics. , 
The shop equipment includes: a brake 


riveter; a Black & Decker grinder and | 


buffer; a Storm, and a Rottler boring 


bar; a Cincinnati electric grinder and | 
buffer; a Black & Decker valve-refacing | 


machine; a heavy-duty Buffalo drill; a 
Sioux electric hand drill; and a Man- 
ley hydraulic press. In the shop there 
are three 1-ton hoists for handling heavy 
pieces of torn-down equipment, and just 
outside the shop is a radiator tester. 

The blacksmith and welding shop is 
located at the end of the main shop and 
has a forge, anvil, welding table, and an 
extra large vise. There are two double 
A-frames with 1l-ton blocks for hand- 


ling heavy ie and a Weaver hydrau- | 


lic floor jac 


This 


ivision operates its own sign 


STERLING 
LIGHT PLANTS 


STERLING MACHINERY CARP 


There is also a wide door | 
at the end opposite the office and parts | 









shop, while others have turned theirs 


over to the Maintenance Division for 
operation entirely by convict labor. The 
shop at present has one painter and a 
convict enon Air for the DeVilbiss 
paint spray outfit is piped from the 
main shop. Metal signs are straightened 
and repainted in this shop and special 
wooden signs are made up. 

The shop has a double saw table for 


cutting and ripping, with a roller car- | 


riage for the cutting table and a special 
chute to hold the ling ieces that are 
being ripped. These tables are run by 
an electric motor, but just outside the 
side door of the shop an old gasoline 
power unit has been set up so that if 
electric trouble develops, the shop can 
be run by the gasoline unit. A well-built 
lumber rack holds the various sizes of 


Placing concrete 
can often be ex- 
pedited by mov- 
ing Economy 
Forms in large 
groups or set-ups 
—one of the many 
vital Economy fea- 
tures. 
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C. & E. M. Photo 


The 45 x 125-foot corrugated-iron building at Tuscaloosa which houses the warehouse 
and shops of Division 3, Alabama Highway Department. 


timber separate and easily accessible. 

The back of the shop is in two levels, 
the lower one of which is used for the 
storage of cut lumber and creosoted 
posts and the upper for sign storage. At 
the rear is a circular creosoting tank 4 
feet deep for dipping the ends of sign 
posts. The posts are dipped and then 


FCONOMY. STEEL FORMS 


FOR CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION 


stood up on a draining rack of shee 
metal so that the excess runs back inty 
the tank. 


Outside Equipment 


This Division, as is the case with mos 
southern highway departments, make 
(Concluded on page 78) 
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A new hydraulic puller for many jobs 
in both shop and field. 


Time-Saving Hydraulic 
Puller Self-Supporting 


Time-saving was an important con- | 
sideration in the design of the new | 


Simplex Jenny center-hole hydraulic 
puller, recently introduced by Temple- 
ton, Kenly & Co., for, it is stated, the 
unit has performed presumably impos- 
sible tasks in construction, shipbuilding 
and similar fields of operation. It pulls 
bushings, cylinder liners, cutless bear- 
ings, pistons, wrist pins, valve seats, 
keys, wheels, sprockets, gears, boiler 
tubes and pipes, and can also be used 


to pull structural members together for | 


welding or riveting. In addition to pull- 
ing, pushing and lifting, the Simplex 
Jenny can also be rigged up as a porta- 
ble press, and can operate vertically or 
horizontally without heavy auxiliary 
equipment. The center-hole construction 
makes it self-supporting. 

The puller comes in five models, three 
with single pumps and two with high 
and low-speed pumps which may be 
operated separately, alternately or to- 
gether. Capacities range from 30 to 100 
tons, and each unit is comparatively 


light in weight. Alloy-steel rods are rec- | 


ommended as it is stated that the Sim- 
plex Jenny will stretch, collapse or pull 
apart any mild-steel rod that will fit 
through the center hole. Its heat-treated 
alloy construction withstands heavy 
loads, and each piece of equipment is 
tested for 50 per cent overload before 
shipment. 

e manufacturer, Templeton, Kenly 
& Co., 1020 So. Central Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., will be glad to send descriptive 
Bulletin No. 43J on request, if you just 
mention CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 
MonrTHLY. 





Used Equipment Helped 
Supply Construction Jobs 


Through the War Production Board’s 
Regional Offices, 12,728 pieces of used 
construction equipment were supplied for 
construction jobs in 1943, WPB’s Con- 
struction Machinery Division announced 
recently. These items, conservatively val- 
ued at $64,000,000, represent a saving 


of approximately 126,000 tons of raw | 


materials which would have been re- 


quired to produce new equipment for 


use on these jobs. 


Approximately 90 per cent of all new | 


construction equipment is now needed 
overseas, and civilian needs at home can 
be filled only by putting idle used equip- 
ment into service. The inventories of 


available used equipment compiled in | 


the WPB Regional Offices, through regis- 
tration of machines, make it possible to 
check applications for new equipment 
against listings of available used equip- 
ment. If used equipment is available, ap- 
plication for new equipment is denied. 
These 2 eeagirse have a ow useful 
in supplying equipment for short-term 
jobs where no attempt has been made to 


obtain new equipment. 


The types of heavy equipment most in 
demand, shovels, cranes, draglines, mo- 
tor graders, and tractors, still must be 
registered, but the number of other types 


| of equipment which had to be registered 
| under the original order has been re- 


duced through subsequent amendments, 
as the demand for that type of equipment 
decreased. 

sare: ams Fert 


New Division Engineer 
For No. Atlantic Division 


Announcement has been made of the. 


assignnient of Colonel Albert H. Burton, 
Corps of Engineers, to the North Atlantic 
Division as Diwision Engineer. Col. Bur- 
| ton, who was graduated from West Point 
in 1925, served in the River and Harbor 
Section, Office, Chief of Engineers, from 
July to October, 1940, when he was as- 
signed to the Construction Section Office, 
Chief of Engineers, which was redesig- 
| nated as the Construction Division on 
| December 16, 1941. Col. Burton con- 
| tinued there until May, 1943, when he 
| became District Engineer, Philadelphia 


|_——-----—— 











engine-driven hi with 





Hough Model “B” Universal Road 
a 


Engineer District. This assignment 
lasted until his new appointment to the 
North Atlantic Division. 

During the past several years the ma- 
jor accomplishments of the North At- 
lantic Division have included construc- 
tion of the lend-lease bases in the 


Caribbean, construction of airfields and | 


depots in Africa, in Canada, Newfound- 
land and Greenland, and of the road to 
Russia through Iran. 





Approximately | 


25 
$15,000,000 worth of purchases of Engi- 
neer military supplies are being placed 
through its offices each month at the 
present time, including such divergent 
items as printing ink and heavy construc- 
tion equipment, photo-engraving acids 
and portable steel bridge components. 
In addition, the tremendous amounts of 
equipment handled by the Engineer 
Depots now come under the jurisdiction 
of the Division Engineers. 





MONDIE prop anc urser FORGINGS 


FOR CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Such as Dipper Teeth, Trencher Teeth, Gear Blanks, Levers, Tie 
Rods, Cranks, Crank Shafts, Special Shapes, etc. Forging weight 


range from 1 to 50 pounds. 


10299 Berea Road 





Inquiries given prompt attention by our Engineering Dept. 


MONDIE FORGE COMPANY INC. 


Cleveland 2, Ohio 














Sweeper. A aa duty, 
i th of 72”. Two 













speed. 


¥ 





“y Hough 














unit with a 6’ 5 





6 pa 
direction brush sweeps to either right or left, at adjustable 


Tractor Sweeper. A power-driven rotary broom 
mounted on a small tractor; making an efficient unit for 
: general sweeping and snow removal. 


Hough Combination Tractor Sweeper-Blower. A low cost 
complete weeping 


Pr 


Types for every municipal, county, state and 
airport need and for road builders and con- 
tractors. Universal Tu-way traction powered 
units like the one above for use with trucks 
and tractors, Universal engine-driven units 
é and units for attachment to the front end of 
_: wheeled tractors. Also sweeper-blower com- 
binations. Provide effective removal of snow, 
dirt and debris. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
Libertyville, Hlinois 


There’s a HOUGH SWEEPER 


for every requirement 
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Navy Construction Units | 
Prepared for Overhauling 


(Continued from page 1) 


for delays occasioned by the breakdown 
of vital equipment, and that which has 
been through the rigid inspection and 
job testing which are a part of the opera- 
tions at this Bureau of Yards and Docks 
Equipment Repair Depot should give no 
more trouble in the field than a piece of 
equipment shipped directly from the fac- 
tory where it was made. 

Equipment which has been through 
such punishing service as to make that 
type of rebuilding impossible or uneco- 
nomical is reconditioned to high but 
less exacting standards and shipped to 
continental stations for use in further 
construction and the maintenance of 
these facilities. 

An idea of the magnitude of these 
repair operations can be gained from 
the fact that during one typical week 
74 pieces of equipment were repaired 
or rebuilt to the standards considered 
acceptable for shipment to advance 
bases and 66 pieces were repaired for 
continental use. In addition 183 pieces 


were still undergoing repair at the end 


of the week. 
Unloading and Storage Yard 


Cars of equipment for repair at the 
Depot are shipped in, via one of the 
two connecting railroads, and spotted on 
one or the other of two sidings con- 
structed parallel to each other, with a 
spacing of approximately 200 feet be- 
tween. Each siding is 44 mile in length, 
approximately level, and constructed 
at natural ground level to facilitate un- 
loading operations. Heavy self-propelled 
equipment is unloaded over stationary 
or movable ramps. Other equipment and 
material are we 
the many cranes ‘available for the pur- 
pose or in some cases by hand to trucks 
which haul it to the place of storage. 
Large machines are stored in the open, 
segregated by type, manufacturer, and 
mi while smaller equipment and ma- 
_ terials are stored in the numerous build- 
ings which have been provided for this 
purpose. 

quipment is first cleaned sufficiently 
at the storage yard so that a careful in- 


spection can be made by trained person- © 


nel to ascertain the condition of each 
piece of equipment received. Recom- 
mendations as to the future use of the 
equipment and estimates of the cost of 
necessary repairs are made, subject to 
correction aher the machine has been 
completely dismantled and reinspected 
more thoroughly. 

Repairs are not necessarily made in 
the same order as receipts of equipment. 
Some pieces for which there is little 
demand may wait in storage for some 
time before being repaired, while in 
other cases a piece of equipment may 
be thoroughly cleaned, inspected, and 
the dismantling begun within a very 
few hours after it has reached the sta- 
tion. 


Heavy-Equipment Shop 

Heavy equipment to be repaired is 
delivered under its own power to the 
ging a ment machine shop. This 
shop is ally equipped to effect all types 
of repairs to tractors, shovels, cranes, 
draglines, ditching machines, graders, 
dirt-moving scrapers, and similar heavy- 
duty equipment. Among its facilities are 
gpecial tools to repair and maintain 
crawler treads, such as portable presses 
for removing sprockets and gears, final- 
transmission tools, a varied 
assortment of special wrenches, and a 
Bros 100-ton hydraulic press for the 
track pins and bushings on crawler 


equipment. 

Another important machine in this 
shop is the electric brake-drum grinder. 
This is used to grind large brake drums, 
rollers, shafts, and idlers to an even size 


oaded either by one of | 


| after they have been built up in the 
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HOW TO SOLVE 


IT'S FREE! 


_“The most valuable book of its kind!” is 
what engineers and contractors are call- 
ing the new Marlow Pumpbook. It de- 
scribes the entire Marlow line . . . con- 
tains a large section of authoritative 

an open-top 55-gallon metal barrel. A | Engineering Data... tells how to solve 

steel rod is mounted vertically in the | pumping problems. Write for it; your 
center, with the top end bent to form a | copy will be mailed promptly. 


crank. Wooden paddles attached at | 

right angles to the vertical rod stir the 

solution when the crank is turned by MARLOW PUMPS 
Makers of the World’s Largest 

mounted adjacent to the boiler and Line of Contractors’ Pumps 

jetted into the line carrying the live | 


welding shop and, in many cases, has 
eliminated the necessity of installing 
new brake drums. 

The first step in the repair of equip- 
ment is a thorough cleaning at one of 
the wash racks, using live steam gener- 
ated in a 75-hp boiler, which was on the 
job, and delivered to the racks through 
2-inch pipe. Kerrick Kleaner-is mixed 
with water in proportions of 1 pound of 
compound to each 10 gallons of water in 



























































is fed into a 50-gallon storage tank 










































hand. The solution of cleaner and water 
, | RIDGEWOOD 35, NEW JERSEY 
(Continued on next page) 





A SURE SIGN 
OF AN 
EFFICIENT 
OPERATION! 











Contractors all over the United States have found 
that there is extra profit in the extra strength and 


BUY BONDS stamina built into these finger-tip operated machines. 
* AND ‘* They are engineered for long, maintenance-free 
MORE BONDS service and are giving that service even under the 


+. stress of war-time strain. There are 25 different 
models available—a type and size to fit every job. 
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NEW HANDBOOK TELLS! ID 
THEM! 
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Bflattened pieces of pipe attached to 10- 


In Navy Depot Shops 


(Continued from preceding page) 


steam to the cleaning nozzles which are 


foot lengths of hose. The dirty equip- 
ment, including the engine, is thor- 
oughly cleaned of all mud and grease 
before the process of dismantling is 
started. 

A bay at one end of the heavy- 
machine shop is the scene of dismant- 
ling. Three overhead traveling cranes 
of 2 and 3-ton capacity, shop-built of 
scrap I-beams salvaged from bridges 
on the project and steel rollers, with 
one Yale & Towne 2-ton and two 
Union Mfg. Co. 2-ton chain hoists serve 
each part of this bay. As the equipment 
is dismantled, each part is loaded onto 
shop-built steel-frame trucks and hauled 
by Ford-Ferguson tractors to the section 
of the shop where it is to be checked 
for rebuilding, repair, or scrapping. 
Engines go to the motor shop, heavy 
exposed gears, track plates and rollers 
go to the welding shop to be built up, 
and encased gears, roller bearings and 
bushings to the machine shop where 
specialists inspect and check them. New 
factory-built gears are used exclusively 
for replacements of worn parts in ma- 


chines designated for use at advance | 


bases but some of the exposed gears, 
field replacement of which is com- 
paratively simple, are repaired and 
re-used, 


The Machine Shop 


The machine shop is complete in 
every detail to handle all types of pre- 
cision machine work, its equipment in- 
cluding six metal-cutting lathes as fol- 
lows: a Fay & Scott, with 32-inch 
swing, 12-foot bed, and standard gear 
change with'taper attachment, which can 
handle shafts 18 inches in diameter and 
12 feet long; a Monarch with 24-inch 
swing, 14-foot bed, and quick gear 
change with taper attachment and thread 
dial, which can handle shafts 14 inches 
in diameter and 14 feet long; a Schu- 
make-Boye & Emmes, with 18-inch 
swing, 12-foot bed, and head quick 
gear change, no taper attachment but 
with a thread dial, which can handle 
12-inch-diameter shafts 12 feet long; 
a Whitcomb-Blaisdell lathe, with 16- 
inch swing, 6-foot bed, quick gear 
change but no taper attachment, for 
handling shafts 7 inches in diameter 
and 6 feet long; a Reed-Prentice lathe 
with 12-inch swing, 5-foot bed, and 
standard gear change with taper at- 
tachment, which can handle 4-inch- 
diameter shafts 5 feet long; and a 
Seneca Falls lathe with 9-inch swing, 
3-foot bed, and standard gear change 
and taper attachment, for shafts 3 inches 
in diameter and 3 feet long. All of 
these lathes are driven by individual 
electric motors and are equipped with 
steady rests and some with follow rests 
which make possible the machining of 
long shafts. 

Additional.equipment includes a 20- 
inch American Tool Works Steptoe 
shaper with 24-inch travel; a 36-inch 
Mueller radial drill press which can be 
operated with drills from 14-inch or 
smaller up to 24-inch; a shop-built 

ring bar, equipped with a forward 
and reverse clutch and switch, and with 
a pilot bearing capable of boring hubs 
or sprokets, final-drive cases, and other 
large replacement parts and _attach- 
ments which cannot be machined in a 
lathe; a Brown & Sharpe No. 4 milling 
machine with a 5-foot table, dividing. 
head and tail stock, capable of pro- 
ducing spur gears, bevel gears up to 8 
inches in diameter, spline shafts and key 
ways, and, most important of all, able 
to turn out certain gears which cannot 
now be purchased; a Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan 200-ton 31-inch stroke 40-inch- 


wide upright hydraulic press, used to 
straighten shafts and other replacement 
parts which have to be trued; two radial 
drill presses; a varied assortment of 
bench grinders, drill presses, and small 
precision-type turning lathes. With this 
equipment, the machine shop can turn 
out all types of shafts up to 32 inches in 
diameter, and all types of spur and 
bevel gears required for the mainte- 
nance and repair of tractors, and other 
heavy-duty equipment. 

All parts are subjected to rigid in- 
spection after work on them has been 
completed, before they are installed in 
the piece of equipment for which they 
are intended. - 


The Welding Shop | 


The welding shop is equipped with 
a 24-torch manifold to eliminate the 
use of an excessive number of oxygen 
and acetylene cylinders in its acetylene 
cutting and welding, and also has three 
300-ampere Lincoln dec all-electric weld- 
ers, five Hobart 300-ampere dec all- 
electric welders, five 300-ampere Hobart 
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dc motor-driven welders, three 300- 
ampere Westinghouse dc motor-driven 


welders, two 200-ampere General Elec- | 
tric de motor-driven welders, and two | 


200-ampere Lincoln dc motor-driven 
units. 
This shop plays a most important part 


| in the salvage program. When track 
| grousers are worn appreciably, they are 
trimmed down to fit standard “re-tip” 
sizes. These tips are cut from Manganal 
bar stock and are welded on with stain- 
less steel rod in stringer heads, and the 


} 
(Continued on page 76) 
| 
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AMERICAN WHEELBARROWS 






THE AMERICAN STEEL SCRAPER CO., SIDNEY, OHIO. 


With Steel Wheel 
for WAR ORDERS 


Barrow shown is the Ameri- 
can No. 1—4 cu. ft. struck 
capacity Deluxe Concrete 
Wheelbarrow available with 
steel wheel. 


Code with steel wheel........ 
Oe ee Oe PERFECT-S 








IN THE 


4 X J HEN the Allied drive across 
North Africa was at its peak 
and the world wondered at 
its speed, the Case Airborne Tractor 
was a secret weapon. Hardly had air- 
fields stopped smoking after being 
blown up by the retreating enemy until 
transport planes put down these trac- 
tors, plus a complete array of hy- 
draulic-controlled machines for earth- 
moving and road-making. In a few 
days, sometimes only three, these same 
fields were rebuilt and sending forth 
Allied fighters and bombers. 

For months before . . . and in the 
months since . . . Case Industrial trac- 
tors with cranes such as shown in the 
inset picture were speeding the service 
of supply not only for the African area 





THE DOCKS. 


Case Power Sees Things Through 


CASE! 


Al 


but for every theater of war. They 
load and unload cars, move heavy 
cases and castings in docks and plants, 
aid the’ assembly of ponderous equip- 
ment. Besides the type shown, there 
are full-circle swinging cranes. 

Case was ready to furnish the Air- 
borne tractor because a hundred years 
of experience in building sturdy out- 
door machinery had furnished the 
character it called for. Tractor build- 
ing experience that began more than 
fifty years ago evolved the stamina 
and simplicity that enable Case trac- 
tors to stand up and see things through 
in the hands of enlisted men or plant 
employes. 

Among the sources of this endur- 
ance is extra strength, for Case does 







R FORCE?:: 






not believe in putting a boy at a man’s 
job. This margin of extra strength 
makes Case industrial tractors ideal as 
foundations and power plants not only 
for cranes but all manner of mounted 
equipment —.snow plows, rotary 
brushes, hydraulically operated load- 
ers, winches, highway mowers. 
There are four basic sizes of Case 
industrial tractors, with a wide variety 
of wheel and tire equipment to cover 
a weight range from 2500 to more than 
10,000 pounds. For each size there is 
a variety of mounted equipment, pro- 
duced by specialist manufacturers in 
their respective fields. Ask your Case 
industrial distributor for full informa- 
tion, including possible availability 
to you. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


KEEP ON BUYING BONDS 
- «+ TO SEE THINGS THROUGH 











































For Maximum Service | 


(Continued from page 19) 


such a system would probably be less | 
than that of a larger system that would 
touch more even though smaller cities. 

The Committee: reasoned that some- 
where between these two extremes, em- 
ploying basically the principle of the 
interconnection of larger cities, it should 
be possible to select a system of opti- 
mum extent, the average uses of which 
would reach a maximum of intensity. 
Considered as a whole, the average daily 
trafic volume for such a system would 
be greater than that for any other system 
either more or less extensive. 

The Committee determined to select 
a system approaching as nearly as possi- 
ble this optimum extent. This it con- 
ceived it,could do by selecting a num- 
ber of systems, both larger and smaller 
than the probable optimum, and by 
plotting the average daily traffic of each 
against its extent in miles. Data for 
such an analysis were available to the 
Committee in several studies previously 
made by the Public Roads Administra- 
tion. In the five systems studied by the 
Public Roads Administration, the most 
important routes were substantially 
identical in location. The differences in 
total mileage result largely from the 
ye additions of routes. 

ith res to city connection, the 
extremes of these systems range from 
the smallest, 14,300 miles, which omits 
direct connection between a number of 
cities more than 300,000 population and 
one of 500,000 or more population, to 
the largest, 78,800 miles, which connects 
directly a large percentage of all cities 
with populations of 10,000 or more. 
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Routes Were Selected 





From data obtained by the highway 





ESTIMATED URBAN, RURAL, AND TOTAL MILEAGE, TOTAL RURAL VEHICLE-MILEAGE, AND AVERAGE 
DAILY TRAFFIC VOLUME ON RURAL SECTIONS, FOR ALL HIGHWAY SYSTEMS STUDIED, INCLUDING THE 
RECOMMENDED SYSTEM. 


Mileage of Systems 


Total Rural Average Daily 


Total Mileage Mileage of Vehicle- raffic, 

Rural Sections Mileage Rural Sections 

Miles Miles Vehicle-Miles Vehicles 
SYSTEMS PREVIOUSLY INVESTIGATED 

14,300 12,600 32,000,000 2,540 

26,700 23,300 59,200,000 2,540 

29,300 25,550 66,100,000 2,590 

48,300 42,380 104,900,000 2,480 

78,800 70,230 150,200,000 2,140 

ADDITIONAL SYSTEM TENTATIVELY INVESTIGATED 
36,000 31,350 80,981,000 2,580 


RECOMMENDED INTERREGIONAL SYSTEM 


33,920 29,450 
planning surveys, the total traffic service 
of existing rural roads conforming 
closely to each of these five previously 
investigated systems was estimated in 
daily vehicle-miles, and the correspond- 
ing average daily traffic volumes were 
computed. These data, together with the 
mileages of the systems, are given in 
the upper section of the accompanying 
table. 

From a study of the mileage and aver- 
age daily traffic of each of the five sys- 
tems, it was found that a maximum value 
of average daily traffic might be ob- 
tained in the 29,300-mile system. If this 
value could be exceeded it was con- 
jectured that a maximum value might 
be obtained by a properly selected sys- 
tem of either 36,000 or 33,000 miles ap- 
proximately. 

Accordingly, a 36,000-mile system 
was formed by adding to the 29,300-mile 
system certain routes designed to con- 
nect relatively important cities not 
reached by the smaller system and by 
eliminating a few of the less important 
routes. e resulting system is shown 
by the solid lines in the map on page 29, 
the heavier lines representing the add 
routes. The dotted lines represent the 
routes of the 29,300-mile system that 
were omitted from the larger system. As 
shown in the middle section of the table, 
this 36,000-mile system proved to have 
an average daily traffic volume on its 
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T’S the more-for-your-money value built right into 
Blackhawk Hydraulic Jacks that makes them so down- 
They’re rugged, toug 


h, powerful; 
come — fast, ne safely. 


This seal is 
found ONLY 
on Blackbawk 
Jacks — your 
assurance of 4 
wise and safe 
investment. 





That’s why you need dependable Blackhawk Hydraulic 


lacks to lick many tough wartime emergency problems of 
ifti lowering, oped bending, testing, as well as 
everyday ee maintenance jobs. sg con- 


struction engineer, foreman and maintenance man sh 
know about MODERN Blackhawk Hydraulic Jacks, available 
in ities of 3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 30 and 50 tons. Write for 


new letin V-43 — or see your Blackhawk Distributor. 


A Product of BLACKHAWK MFG. CO. 
DEPARTMENT 31834 


BLACKHAWK 


3 MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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78,208,000 2,660 
rural sections of 2,580 vehicles—slightly 
less than the value for the 29,300-mile 
system and also less than the value in- 
dicated by the previous studies of the 
Committee. 

It was now clear, however, that by the 
elimination of certain of the routes 


New Wage and Hour Man 

A comprehensive guide to wage ceil. 
ings, premium wages, and work hours ix 
provided in the 1943 Wage and How 
Manual, published by the Bureau of Na. 
tional Affairs, Inc., 2201 M St, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. Of particular ip. 
terest to contractors on government wor 
is the chapter on the enforcement of th 
Walsh-Healey Act, in which is include 
a summary of all decisions by the Ad 
ministrator and Secretary of Labor in 


| violation proceedings under the Act. The 


ary 


book also provides answers to question 
types of individual wage o 


| salary adjustments which do not requir 


added to form the 36,000-mile system, | 


the resulting 33,920-mile system, though 
smaller in extent, would carry a higher 
average traffic volume than had been 
attained in either the 29,300-mile or the 


(Concluded on next page) 


| regulations and statutes in both 


prior approval, how salaried worker 
may be compensated for overtime with. 
out violating stabilization rules, and 
what bonus payments may be made with. 
out prior approval. 

The manual includes a topical index 
to all rulings, regulations, articles and in. 
terpretations, as well as a finding list of 


e 194) 


| and 1943 editions. Price: $7.50. 





HEIL Hydraulic Bulldozers 
and Trailbuilders 


Heil engineers and fabricators have pio- 
neered the modern practice of replacing 
heavy members with welded box sections 
that are lighter, stronger, and easy to re- 
pair in the field without costly delays. 
The advanced design of Heil equipment 
assures you of more s . + + greater 
flexibility . . . and ability to push through 
when the going is tough. Because they’re 
tailormade to Cletrac Tractors, you get 
full visibility for safe, efficient handling. 





The Trailbuilder blade is easily angled 
to right or left for side-casting new cuts. 
Bulldozer blade takes rocks and stumps 
without changing pace. 

The Heil hydraulic system comes close 
to a perfect leak-proof unit—stays in ad- 
justment and gives a minimum of trouble. 

For full loads and more yardage per 
day and per year — at lower cost — use 
Heil Earth-moving equipment. 

Write for bulletins. sion 
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LEGEND 
ROUTES IN THE 33,920 MLE SYSTEM 
ROUTES IN THE 36,000 MILE SYSTEM 
BUT NOT W THE 33.920 MILE SYSTEM 
ROUTES IN THE 20.300 MLE SYSTEM 
BUT NOT IN THE 33,920 MLE SYSTEM 
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The 36,000-mile additional system investigated by the Committee. 


Interregional Highway 
Committee Files Report 


(Continued from preceding page) 


36,000-mile system. The routes elimi- 
nated were those connecting the smaller 
cities and serving the lighter traffic vol- 
umes. The average daily traffic volume 
of the recommended system was found 
to be 2,660 vehicles. 

It is believed, therefore, that the 33,- 
920-mile system, data for which are 
given in the lower section of the table, 
is very close to the desired optimum 
system, and it is the system recommend- 
ed by the Committee for adoption. 


Conclusions 


Facts on the Interregional Highway 
System presented thus far clearly lead 
to the following conclusions: 

l. The system, if it is to attract and 
serve a reasonably large proportion of 
the total highway movement, must con- 
nect as many of the larger cities of the 


mit. 

2. Whatever other facilities it may 
provide, the system must incorporate 
adequate routes leading directly into the 
larger cities, including at least most of 
the cities of 10,000 or more population. 

3. Especially in the more densély 


populated sections of the country, the 
peered directness of the rou 
arger cities should not be sacrificed for 


close approach to cities of substantially 
less than 10,000 population. When these 
small cities lie conveniently in the path 
of direct routes, they may be adequately 
served by a skirting location of the main 
route. Such a location will be generally 
in the interest of the preponderant part 
of the traffic. 

The recommended interregional sys- 


tem conforms generally to the principles | 


enunciated in these conclusions. 

The National Interregional Highway 
Committee, which served in an advisory 
capacity to Federal Works Administra- 
tor Major-General Philip B. Fleming, 
was composed of: Chairman, Thomas 
H. MacDonald, Public Roads Commis- 
sioner; G. Donald Kennedy, then State 
Highway Commissioner of Michigan 


| and now Vice President, Automotive 


Safety Foundation; Bibb Graves, former 
Governor of Alabama; C. H. Purcell, 
State Highway Engineer of California; 
Frederic A. Delano, Chairman, National 


Resources Planning Board; Harland | 


Bartholomew, City Planner of St. Louis, 
Mo.; and Rexford Guy Tugell, Chair- 


man, New York City Planning Commis- 


| sion. 
country as its limited mileage will per- | 


| Another Authority 


Urges Planning Now 


The construction industry has a major 
responsibility and a major interest in 
preventing yramiding of unemploy- 
ment during post-war reconversion 
period. Discussing this subject at the 
25th Annual Meeting of the Associated 


General Contractors of America in Chi- | 
| cago, Ill., on February 8, 1944, S. Har- 
| ris Livingston, Chief, National Eco- 


nomics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce, pointed out that at | 


the present time construction is employ- 


an annual volume of no more than 
$5,000,000,000, of which at least half is 


for direct war purposes. The industry’s | 


contribution to the total volume of busi- 
ness which would accompany relatively 


full employment after the war should be | American Lumber & Treating 


at least three times that figure. If it is to | 


make the maximum contribution to 
prompt reemployment of war workers, 
the expansion in civilian construction in 
the first year or two after materials and 
man-power are again available will have 
to be much more rapid than has ever oc- 
curred in the same period of time. 

The worst bottleneck will be all of the 
decisions which have to be made between 
the time people first start thinking about 
that new house or factory or public 
works project and the time the first shov- 
elful of dirt is turned. Vague “plans” 


This new equipment is designed to 
give perfect balance with Inter- 
national TracTracTors, so that the 
full power of your tractor drives 
on the blade — moving more “pay 
dirt” with each load. 


In every way, tractor and equip- 


29 
will provide no post-war construction 
jobs. There is real danger that the nec- 
essary site acquisition, blueprints, spe- 
cifications, financial arrangements and 
legal clearance will not be completed. 


| There is no reason why most of these 
ing less than 700,000 persons to produce | 


decisions cannot be made now, so that 
construction can start as soon as mate- 
rials and man-power are available. Cer- 
tainly we all should make an effort to see 


| that they are made. 


—_——@————— 


Shifts District Managers 


A territorial trade which sends Gor- 
don M. Dewart, New York Local Sales 
Manager, to San Francisco, and returns 
Hobart Uhl, Local Sales Manager in San 
Francisco, back to the East, has been an- 
nounced by the American Lumber & 
Treating Co., Chicago, Ill. The fact that 
Mr. Uhl handles transcontinental traf- 
fic as well as his sales work made it 
necessary to establish him where some 
assistance is available. This will be ren- 


dered by Robert Shipp in New York. 


ment work together in a perfectly 
matched team. The simplified 
mounting does not obstruct the 
operator's view, but gives him full, 
free vision ahead. Note the conveni- 
ence of the controls which are ad- 
justable to his reach. 


The machine “feels right’ — per- 
forms smoothly, gives fast, positive 
action under the toughest condi- 
tions. Send for bulletin describing 
many other features which assure 
you of outstanding performance at 
lower cost. R-23 
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Dredging Improves 
Southern Waterway 


Clamshell Dredge Conical 

With 240-Foot Boom Makes 

Cut-Off at Isle Maronne, La.; 
Eliminates Three Curves 


Part Il 


+ THE dredge Conical, owned by the 
Sternberg Dredging Corp. of New Or- 
leans, La., (C. & E. M., Jan., 1938, pg. 
12) had a special problem to solve at a 
cut-off on the Intracoastal Waterway at 
Isle Maronne, La. This is part of the 
work being done by the New Orleans 
District, U. S. Engineer Department, to 
widen and improve 302 miles of this im- 
a inland waterway. (See C. & 

. M., January, 1944, pg. 60.) The 
7,000-foot Isle Maronne cut-off will re- 
duce the distance between the ends about 
2,000 feet and eliminate three curves 
which have been difficult for the longer 
tows to navigate. Curves are even more 
troublesome for tows to negotiate than 
are sharp curves on highways for long 
motor vehicles. The»tows are lashed to- 
gether tightly with three or four barges 
behind ‘a:tow boat, making an inflexible 
line to be steered successfully around ob- 
stacles and curves. In some cases the 
tow boats push, instead of tow, the 
barges, and in these cases the steering 
of long tows at bends or curves is éven 
more di 

The 240-foot boom of the Conical with 
its 5-yard Williams clamshell bucket was 
used effectively in starting the cut-off 











where there was insufficient spoil area 
available between the canal and the cut- 
off at the beginning of the excavation. It 
was necessary for the Conical to reach 
over to the south of the canal, make the 
cut, and then deposit the spoil on the 
north bank of the canal. This had to be 
done for a distance of 600 feet before 
the right-of-way area between the cut-off 
and the canal became wide enough to .ac- 
commodate the spoil. There was also a 
considerable volume of old spoil on the 
south bank of the canal which had to be 
removed at the start of the east end of 
the cut-off. This retarded the advance of 
the geen during this phase of the 
work, 





The ifitial excavation for the cut-off, | 


done by the Conical, was 10 feet deep 
and 100 feet wide so that tows could use 
the new waterway. Then it was finished 
later to 125 feet x 12 feet deep by a hy- 
draulic dredge, with the tows using the 
new section and the dredge discharging 











For Trucks That Must Be Ablé To “Take It” 


and Road 
Machinery 


Newly developed facilities 
required to meet the ex- 
acting needs of the world’s 
toughest customer for power 
transmission control in 
heavy-duty trucks, tractors 
and other war machines, 
have produced more rug- 
ged and DEPENDABLE 
types and sizes of 


ROCKFORD 
CLUTCHES 
and POW EER 
TAKE-OFFS 


With men staking their lives 
on the reliability of power 
transmission, all “‘maybe"’ 
has been engineered out of 
power units going into war 
machines. And one day, 
this new degree of rugged- 
ness and dependability will 
help improve tractors and 
other powered road ma- 
chinery that must serve un- 
der conditions that would 
wreck ordinary equipment. 


There is no priority on 
planning. Now, when you 











































ROCKFORD DRILLING MACHINE DIVISION 
a 314 Catherine Street, Rockford, Illinois, U.S.A. «@ 


are designing your post- 
war models, is the time to 
let our engineers give you 
the benefit of their war- 
gained experience. Their 
' dati will help 
you specify clutches and 
power take-offs that will 
give your peace-time equip- 
ment competitive construc- 
tion advantages that will 
help keep your plant busy. 





SEND FOR THESE 
HANDY BULLE- 
TINS ON POWER 
TRANSMISSION 
CONTROL 


Show HOW the money- 
“saving advantages of 
ROCKFORD CLUTCHES 
and POWER TAKE-OFFS 
improve the efficiency and 
economy power units. 
Give capacities, dimen- 
sions, shaft sizes, types of 


specifications. 


Power Units 


bearings and other needed — 


BORG - WARNER 
CORPORATION 


























C. & E. M. Photos 





Above, the start of the Isle Maronne cut- 
off, at the extreme right, made by the 
clamshell dredge Conical, and the old spoil 
bank on the south side of the Intracoastal 
Waterway. Left, the high spoil bank on 
the north side of the canal, made by the 
dredge Conical in starting the cut-off. 


into the old canal to fill it. 

At about the mid-point of the old 
canal, in the section where the cut-off 
was dredged, there was a road from the 
south leading to a ferry slip. To prevent 
the shutting down of the ferry and the 
loss of its service to the farm population 








gh 


south of the canal, the Conical dug from 

the west end of the cut-off to the road 

then from the east end to the road, they 

dug the ferry slips and went back to the 

old canal and built up the road across the 

old Intracoastal Waterway. 
a 


New Folder on Fittings 


For All Wire-Rope Sizes 
The Gar-Bro Shimble, a wire-rop 
fitting which serves as both a shackle 
and thimble, is described in Bulletin No, 
72 issued by Garlinghouse Brothers 
2416 E. 16th St., Los Angeles 21, Calif, 
The Shimble has a multitude of uses in 
the construction and materials-handling 
field, and is easily attached to any siz 
of wire rope. It is available in two 
patterns, regular and heavy, to meet the 
requirements of all types of service. 
Copies of this Bulletin No. 72, with 
full details on the Gar-Bro Shimble, 
may be secured by those interested 
| direct from the manufacturer by refer. 
| ring to CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 
| MonrHLy. 








WHEN REPAIR CREWS lake Cher 


They’re doing a great job — those ground crews — re- 
pairing damaged planes and other fighting equipment at 
front line bases, and everywhere. For operating riveters 


and other repair and assembly -equiptient; air Compress" 















sors,are-pewered by sturdy, dependable air-cooled gaso- ’ 
SMHOTE front line duty for the hung ae 
§ & Stratton engines now “In Servi 












































































J ust as Briggs & Stratton engines 
have been war-proved, so have our 
facilities for manufacture. The way 
those rugged, dependable engines 
have come through with flying 
colors is definite proof that 
Briggs & Stratton high standards 
of quality materials and precision 
manufacture could be, and are be- 
ing maintained in face of wartime 
production schedules. 


Our engineering and production 
staffs are geared up to help you on 
present war needs, or on your plan- 
ning now for future production of 
gasoline powered equipment. 


“It’s powered right — when it’s . 
powered by Briggs & Stratton.” 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
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BACK THE ATTACK © 
BUY WAR BONDS 
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Under-Carriage for Cranes 
Designed for Double Duty 


The new Maxi three-axle crane under- 
carriage was primarily designed for off- 
the-highway crane and dragline service, 
where the terrain is uneven and the go- 
ing rough. The same features of sta- 
bility and flexibility make it equally 


adaptable as a yard crane, being cap- | 
able of working either from the rear end | 
or from over the side, with ease of | 


manipulation and maximum stability 
throughout the entire 360 degrees of 
operation, the manufacturer states. 

The features of the Maxi pneumatic- 
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tire crane under-carriage, which is avail- 
able in three models of 10, 15 and 20- 


ton capacities, are described and illus- 
trated in a new 4-page bulletin CC-6-43, 
copies of which may be secured direct 
from Six Wheels, Inc., 1550-84 East 
Twentieth St., Los Angeles 11, Calif., 
by mentioning CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS MONTHLY. 
———— ee 
Quarry Equipment 

The line of McLanahan quarry equip- 

ment, including roll and jaw crushers, 


feeders, washers, screens, and convey- 
ors, is described and illustrated in a 


complete catalog recently issued by the 
McLanahan & Stone Corp., Hollidays- 


burg, Penna. For more than a century, 


this company has been active in the | 


quarry field, as both an operator and 


machinery manufacturer and, with this | 


background of experience, is prepared 
to design complete quarry-plant layouts 
to solve any operating problems. 
Copies of this catalog with complete 
information on the features of the vari- 
ous types of McLanahan quarry equip- 
ment may be secured by interested con- 


Schramm Hose Reels 


The Schramm line of air-hose reels is 
described and illustrated in a bulletin 
recently published by that company. 
These reels are easy to mount, have a 
built-in valve of heavy brass to control 
the air in the entire length of hose, and 
are of sturdy construction, with all the 
weight supported on heavy bronze bush- 
ings on steel ‘spindles. 

Copies of the bulletin, HR-43, and 


further information on these products 


tractors and state and county highway | 


engineers direct from the manufacturer. 


Just mention this item. 


may be secured upon request to 
Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pa., and 
mention of this magazine. 





pavine tHE wAY 10 VICTORS / 


Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 


Working today with the Armed Forces 
on various Construction projects, prepar- 
ing airfields and military roads in widely 
scattered portions of the globe . . . Blaw- 
Knox construction equipment is help- 
ing the cause of freedom in many 
different ways. 


When the gigantic international recon- 
struction program begins, the facilities 
and long experience of Blaw-Knox will be 
called upon to supply contractors every- 
where with machinery in full keeping with 


the times and with the work to be done. 


In the chemical and process industries, 
Blaw-Knox offers products and services 
equally helpful. This is also true of fabri- 
cated and highly specialized products for 
the iron and steel and non-ferrous indus- 
tries — for railroads, public utilities, elec- 
tronics and for industry in general. 


You may find Blaw-Knox products and 
service useful to you for present produc- 
tion and future planning. We invite a 
discussion with you on these matters. 


Blaw -Knox F grebecyend 
equipment will J aed 
important part in building 
the World | of Tomorrow. 














 BLAW-ANGX 
Astesca rate > pr comrary 


2067 Farmers BANK BLDG, : Pact ie 
Pitrspurcn, Pa. : 


Lewis & MACHINE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION, STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION, 
Rolls and Rolling Mill Machinery clap sae eon ga RR REE Steel and Alloy Castings. 

; ss Y 
POWER PIPING DIVISION, Prefabricated Piping Systems 2 byeioene, Contes es nee st ow prea 
panned. LOY STEEL DIVISION, : mission Towers. reel a — BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION, 


Fisdiliess Mineec Manis aid lice, ateiilah the Army-Navy “E"’ for par pee ein, 
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A new individual 
water bag for road 


gangs and con- 
struction crews. 


New Individual Bags 


For Clean Cool Water 


State and county highway engineers 
and contractors who have the task of 
equipping road or construction crews 
will be interested in the new canvas 
water bag, recently put on the market 


} 
| pound. 
} 





ready for immediate use. Other features | 
are the hardwood mouth piece, the hard- | 
wood carrying handle and strong rope 
hanging handle, which make it easy to 
carry by hand or slung over the shoulder 
or on a tractor or other machine. The 
carrying handle is removable to facili- 
tate cleaning. The bag holds 2 gallons 
of water, and itself weighs less than a 


Further details on these Eagle Brand 
water bags may be secured upon request 
to the manufacturer, H. Wenzel Tent & 





Duck Co., 1037 Paul St., St. Louis, Mo. 


the ice and thus aids in breaking it up | 


under traffic. It costs about $9 a ton 
sacked and is used on all curves and 
tangents on primary roads for the full 
width of the traveled way. 

An interesting example of the value 
of Vinsol-resin-treated cement was 
brought to our attention by C. H. Apple, 
District Engineer, Illinois Division of 
Highways. Three years ago the north 
side of a new highway just outside of 
Chicago was paved with standard port- 
land cement in the concrete and the 
other side was paved with a concrete 




















Chinese Lomils are 


BALANCED 


Here’s another good example 
of Chinese ingenuity. Cargo- 
carrying wheelbarrows are 
loaded to the “gills”, but the 
load is BALANCED in such a 
way that only a minimum of 
effort is required to push the 
barrow. 


Sterling Wheelbarrows are 
well known for their labor- 
saving qualities. Sterling stur- 
dy, BALANCED construction 
centers the load above the 
wheel... makes wheeling a 
snap ... permits more loads 
to be handled per day. 


Yes, there are some Sterlings 
available now for civilian use 
—but only a few. Tell us about 
your urgent needs. 
We'll sincerely en- 
deavor to take care 
of them. 






— 


| by the H. Wenzel Tent & Duck Co., to Using Raw Chemicals made with Vinsol-treated -cement. The} Cha: 
provide individual supplies of clean cool To End I H d north side has scaled, while the south | 
water. These bags are made of processed oO £n Ce faZards | side has shown no signs of scaling in the 
| material which controls the seepage of The use of raw chemicals such as cal- | third year of winter traffic. The sam§ Sev 
water in accordance with prevailing air | cium chloride or rock salt to check or | raw chemical was used on both sides off the 
temperature, so that the cooling process | prevent the formation of ice on heavily | the road and the traffic was the same. J charg 
of evaporation is also automatically | traveled highways is not uncommon struct 
regulated in accordance with tempera- | practice. In Michigan, raw chemicals One c 
ture. The manufacturer states that the | are not used on any concrete pavements hicles 
water will keep cool even in 100 degrees | but CC rock salt is used on black-top and stipul: 
sunshine. gravel roads without an abrasive. The | trucks 
This new Minute Man type bag also | rock salt does not dissolve as rapidly as | the-hi; 
requires no preliminary soaking and is | the calcium chloride but bores holes-in | nance 


_ 





From Clamshell or Crane use, the % yard and % yard 
MICHIGANS can be quickly converted to shovel use by 
changing booms. Much time is saved because in the 
MICHIGAN, no changes are necessary in the operating 
mechanism. Full circle loading. 


STERLING Wheelbarrow Co. 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 




























@) DRAGLINE 


On the regular crane boom, the Michigan Dragline equip- 
ment can be rigged in an hour or less. An unusually long 
reach is possible with this attachment, and the high speed, 
AIR-CONTROLLED operation of all MICHIGANS 
means added work capacity. 





@ TRENCH HOE 


This attachment, with its eleven-foot digging depth, finds 
scores of uses in public works and private construction. 


Trench Hoe is available for both % yard and % yard 
models, as are all attachments pictured here. 








WRITE FOR 
Ye YARD BULLETIN CE34T 
AND Yo YARD BULLETIN CE34K 
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Changes in OPA Ruling 


Several changes have been made in 
the OPA regulation covering rental 


struction or road maintenance work. 
=» small te change more clearly defines the ve- 
hicles included under the regulation, 
stipulating that it applies only to dump 
trucks which are used primarily in “off- 
the-highway” construction or mainte- 
nance work. Furthermore, owners may 


—_— 


| now lease fully maintained trucks to 


On Dump-Truck Rentals | contractors who furnish their own driv- | 


| ers at an established schedule of dollars- 


| and-cents rates, based on the capacity of 


ditional changes affect methods of cal- 
culating truck capacities, and the month- 
ly increments allowed for storing and 
maintaining vehicles pending sale. 
—_— g@———— 

The war is a long way from over, so 
back the attack and help to bring Victory 
sooner by buying more War Bonds! 


| 


| the truck, without filing with OPA. Ad- 


onne-ay Gree for dump trucks used in con- | 





Westinghouse Appointments 
The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced 
the appointment of James H. Jewell as 
Assistant Manager of its Industry De- 
partments. Mr. Jewell will also con- 
tinue to head the company’s Agency and 
Specialties Department, as he has since 
1940. The new Assistant Manager at- 
tended Pratt Institute and Temple Uni- 
versity, and later completed the West- 


inghouse graduate student course. 





Leon R. Ludwig, formerly head of the 
Westinghouse Circuit Breaker and Pro- 
tective Devices Division, has been named 
Manager of the Motor Division. Mr. 
Ludwig is the holder of more than a 
score of patents and worked with Dr. 
Joseph Slepian, Associate Director of 
the Westinghouse Research Laborator- 
ies, to develop the Ignitron, a power 
tube which converts Macauhin current 
into direct current, Mr. Ludwig suc- 
ceeds R. W. Owens, former Manager of 


| the Motor Division, who has resigned. 
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CptOvLOS TOUKMAPUL 7 


Job Trend is to Long Hauls . 

to Profit You'll Need High- Speed 

Rubber-Tired Power What 
are Your Needs? 


While today’s 1300 fast-moving, job-proved 
Tournapulls are moving more yardage faster 
and at less cost than any other like rigs on the 
market, we’re not kidding ourselves they’re per- 
fect —there’s always room for improvement in 
any piece of equipment. After all the Tourna- 
pull is in the same improvement stage as the 
truck and track-type tractor were 20 years ago. 


Your Thoughts Can be Helpful 


We’re constantly testing new Tournapull ideas. 
Better steering is needed and we'll have better 
steering, plus a more even application of trac- 
tive effort. But you’re the man to be satisfied 
—you want to know “Will it make money for 
me?” That’s why we’re asking what improve- 
ments you’d like to see in the Tournapull. 


Write us NOW . 
Check your experience with Tournapulls. Ask yourself: 


[_] Should the Tournapull be faster? 

(] Have more transmission speeds? 

(_] Should the Diesel engine be started 
by battery or gas auxiliary? 

(] Have greater horsepower per 
pound of load? 





etal cai 


1923, first self-propelled 
Seraper, forerunner of 
Tournapull. 


SSS 
Be 





ULE 143 MP. 


1944, Super C Tournapull 


POSTWAR. 





oo Up to you 








We're confident the postwar Tournapull ‘will be 


k better and more profitable for you, but even now © 
ONLY the Tournapull offers you all these profit- 


making features— 


@ 2-Wheel Design—concentrates load weight on the front drive wheels to give 


you greater traction, quicker acceleration and faster turning. 


@ Big Pneumatic Tires—provide greater flotation and extra traction; same time 
cushion operating shocks to reduce repair costs. 


@ Instant Starting—no auxiliary starting engines, no fuss, no bother. 


@ High Average Speeds—up to 14.3 m.p.h. 
@ Long Wheel Base—22 feet on Super C. 


@ Interchangeability—from Carryall to Crane, Wagon or Trailer widens use and 


profit possibilities. 


Compare these money-making advantages with ordinary earthmoving tools. 





([] Should tires be larger? 

(_] Cab, seat, batteries, etc., be im- 
proved? 

(] What capacity Carryall Scrapers 
for Tournapulls? 

] What type of dump trailer—slide- 
off, bottom dump, side dump? 

(] What capacities? 

(_] What other trailers or tools? 

[_] Crane? 

[_] Rooter? 

(_] Dozer? 


FOR 


FASTER EARTH 


_to throw in your gripes .. 


Then write us. And don’t be afraid 
. Le- 
Tourneau wants your honest opin- 
ion. Make your suggestions and 
do your kicking today ... and 
LeTourneau will guarantee you a 
postwar Tournapull you can make 
profits with on any haul, long or 
short. Write NOW. 


ETGURNEAU 7OURNAPULLS 


RUBBER-TIRED POWER 


4M Mark OV U. S. Pat. OF. 
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New Type of Attack 
On Highway Problems | 


“Projective Maintenance” Which Will | 
Consider Future Road Development 
Suggested as More Forward-Looking 

Procedure for Maintenance Men 


+ COINING a new term “Projective | 
Maintenance”, H. D. Metcalf, Chief En- | 
gineer of Maintenance, Ohio Depart- | 
ment of Highways, in a paper presented | 
at the Twenty-Third Annual Meeting of 
the Highway Research Board, called for 
a different approach to be thr main- 
tenance problems. Mr. Metcalf defines 
“Projective Maintenance” as mainte- 
nance with “an eye to the future”, a vig- 
orous forward-looking attack type of 
maintenance which fits into the final de- 
velopment of the highway, instead of the 
sustai or defensive type which has 
been the practice in the 

It is aim of Projective Mainte- 
nance to in that form of activity 
which will much of the neces- 
sity for new construction after the war. 
Mr. Metcalf believes that if sustaining 
maintenance only ‘becomes a habit, the 
problem of highway reconstruction after 
the war will be insurmountable. The ul- 
timate aim is te expend one’s energy so 
the fife dike of deden pan with 

e future 0 and construc- 
tion engineers. There is both a positive 
and negative approach to Projective 
Maintenance: doing things which 
will fit in with and assist in carrying out 
future plans and not doing those things 
which will be thrown out and discarded 
later on. 

Projective Maintenance, as Mr. Met- 
calf sees it, should include consideration 
of: (1) Patches, not just good enough, 
but made to carry the loads for years 
ahead; (2) Treatment of the chronically 
“sick” highways; (3) Treatment of 
roads of insufficient surface width; (4) 
Narrow roads and additional right-of- 
way; (5) Inadequate subgrade and sur- 
face drainage; (6) Weak bases and cor- 


rective stabilization; (7) Faulty drain- | 


age conditions; (8) Safety features; and 
(9) Structure repair. 

Projective Maintenance is not appli- 
cable to roads that have a grade and 
alignment unsuitable for future develop- 
ment, to roads that have a decreasing 
traffic trend, or to roads that fulfill the 
requirements of present and future 
traffic. 


Summary 


To summarize the 
Metcalf’s paper, highways were never 
more important to the nation than they 
are at this time. Highway transportation 
is vital to the prosecution of the war, and 
highway systems must not be allowed to 
go backward. Wartime conditions pres- 
ent new P plage to maintenance engi- 
neers and a greater obligation than ever 
before. While construction projects are 
being curtailed, maintenance must be 
adapted to fill the gap. To defense must 
be added attack. To sustaining our high- 
way system must be added “Projective 
Maintenance”. 
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Wire Rope Conservation 
Hints in Pamphlet Form 


The wire rope conservation bulletins 
issued from time to time by the Mac- 
whyte Co. have received such excellent 
response that the company has reissued 
the series in pamphlet form. This pam- 
phlet gives suggestions on selecting the 
correct wire rope for various equipment, 

rotecting it against corrosion by proper 
lubrication, and other means of prolong- 
ing the service life of the rope. Other 
important considerations to watch out 
for are badly scored and corrugated 
sheaves which will cause undue rope 
wear, and the safety factor in selecting a 
rope for any given task, as the ability of 


ints made in Mr. 
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» PRACTICAL DESIGN for 


| wire rope-to withstand bending or fa- 


tigue decreases rapidly when loaded too 


| heavily. 


These and similar subjects are treated 
in the illustrated pamphlet which is de- 
signed to help users conserve their wire 
| rope, and at the same time help the gov- 


| ernment conserve much-needed steel. A | 


request on your company letter-head to 


the Macwhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis., will | 


bring you a copy of the pamphlet. Just 
mention this item. 
—————— 


New Mack Vice President ‘| 
The appointment of Henry Rowold as 


Vice President has recently been an- 
nounced by Mack-International Motor 
Truck Corp., New York City. Since join- 
ing the Mack organization in a clerical 
capacity in 1919, Mr. Rowold has been 
successively executive assistant to the 
president and head of national account 
sales, which latter work he will continue 
as Vice President. He is also a commit- 
tee member of the Central Truck Tire 
Rating Board of the OPA. 


W ROAD MA HINEI , 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


Dea! verywhere 
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_ARC WELDED Construction 


If you are thinking of taking advantage 
of the new welding techniques together with 
their lower costs in the Post-War period, you 
will want these Design Sheets for constant 
reference, They cover problems from practic- 
ally every industry from the construction and 


maintenance fields. You will find many sug- 
\ gestions which can be readily converted to 
Y meet your problems. Ask us for them today. 


\ HOBART BROTHERS COMPANY 
Box CE-34, TROY, OHIO 
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FREE Plates. No 0 
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and Wartime: : 


These rugged GW Units are now doing such a 


See as job for our Armed Forces in this Wartime. 


SPEED 
victory GW Units will again take their place in Peace- 
time, after having distinguished themselves for 


their outstanding performance. 


ALSO 


2-wheel Hydraulic Scrapers @ Hydraulic Rippers 
4-wheel Hydraulic Scrapers @ Cable Rippers 
4-wheel Cable Scrapers @ Cable Control Units 


ROAD MACHI VISION 


WOOD INDUSTRIES, 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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water 
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In the Dream Stage; ARBA 
Speaker Urges All Local 
Governments To Get Busy 


By COLONEL WILLIAM N.-CAREY, 
Chief Engineer, Federal Works Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


+ THERE is a widespread belief that 















we read so much about a few years ago. 
A serious effort was made to create such 
shelf, to make it a reality, but the 
came and the effort was stopped. 
e shelf and its contents of plan out- 
ines and public works dreams are too 











or a single workman looking for a job. 





found a set of documents on which 
a competitively bid construction con- 
tract could be let. 

It is true that public officials gen- 
erally throughout the country have de- 
veloped lists of public works believed 
necessary or desirable for their re- 
spective commuhities. To these lists is 
usually attached a “horseback” estimate 
of cost in box-car figures which look 
most impressive in print. With very 
few exceptions, that is about as far as 
our much-talked-of and much-publicized 
national program of local public works 
has progressed. To date no central 
governmental agency has been author- 
ized to do even so much as to collect 
these lists of local projects, to say 
nothing of stimulating or coordinating 


tions, and contract documents necessary 
to translate these dreams into actual 
structures. 

A few cities and still fewer states are 
embarked now on the engineering, archi- 
tectural and legal labor required be- 
tween the project dream stage and the 
blueprint stage. The City of New York 
offers a notable example of forethought 
and enterprise in this regard, (C. & 
E. M., January, 1944, pg. 59) but even 
there, at last report, the Lineprinte were 
ready for but 15 per cent of the total 
adopted list of post-war projects. New 
York i is continuing the work, however, 
and has an appropriation of about 
$20,000,000 for plan preparation. But 
when you have paid tribute to the City 
of New York, you have about exhausted 





are concerned. Some planning is being 
done in other cities but in most instances 
local programs are still in the talking 
— Talk alone butters no parsnips, 
uilds no schools, hospitals, bridges or 
water works, and talk alone provides no 
jobs. In my opinion no city or state 
can be said to have a post-war program 
unless it is right now acquiring sites, 
or arranging for site acquisition, pro- 





, ducing working drawings and specifica-. 
tions, and preparing complete contract 

4 documents for every project planned. 

‘ Is Financing the Obstacle? 

, Since a mountain of talk about post- 


war construction projects has brought 
forth only a mouse of working plans 
and specifications, we may well ask 
why. The financial position of most of 
our local subdivisions of government 
is better today than it has been. for 
many years. There are but few unable 
J financially to pay for working plans 
for their needed public works, those 
which they badly need now or will 
surely need within the next four or five 
years. Local subdivisions of govern- 
ment are completely capable of deciding 
for themselves the improvements they 
need. They may not be able now to see 











Post-War Plans Are Mostly | 


the preparation of actual plans, specifica- 


warranted tributes so far as our Cities. 





sPublic Works Pool 
Is Still Bone Dry . 


their way clear to finance the con- 
struction of these works but that prob- 
lem is properly one to be met later. All 
that requires financing now are the 
preliminaries to construction. It is not 
inability to finance these preliminaries 


| which has unduly delayed development 


somewhere in Washington there exists | 
that “shelf” of public works projects | 


far up in the clouds of past hopes to | 
be reached by a present-day contractor | 


The idea was good but we can’t use it | 
now. Nowhere on that shelf will be | 





of local programs. 

Many municipalities which have mon- 
ey to pay for plans, and they are in the 
vast majority, are hesitating in order to 
see what Congress is going to do about 


post-war public works. Some local pub- | 


lic officials of financially able munici- 
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palities have told me bluntly they do | 


not dare take the political risk of makin 

and paying for their needed plans until | 
the position of the Federal government | 
has been made clear. If they should do 


their planning work with their own | rower 


| 


money and later Federal grants became 
available for the purpose, these officials 
fear the adverse criticism their political 
opponents might drum up against them 





PORTABLE 






because they did not wait for the Fed- 
eral gravy train. 
Few informed persons expect Con- 
(Concluded on page 62) 





EFFICIENT MINPOWER ELECTRIC PLANTS 
ainda 


—the answer to a 
contractor's prayer!— 


The contractor who has the most efficient 
tools has the “edge” over all other bid- 
ders. 


This contractor, of course, has a portable 
air-cooled WINPOWER Electric Plant 
which he can easily move from job to 
job and depend upon in all kinds of 
weather, to power his drills, riveters, air 
compressors, atc., and provide lighting 
for night work as well. 


Model shown—5000 watts—single or 3-phase— 
410 or 220-volt—60 cycle—alternating current 
Complete tine—from 350 watts to 25,000 MODEL 
watts. Send for catalog giving specifications WP45MH 


WIND POWER MFG.CO. 
Iowa 











erlbie TO THE IMPORTANCE 






1. Power on both tracks at all times. 
2. Move smoothly around curves. 


3. Consume less power on turning. 


level. 


5. Turn shorter with full loads. 


ONLY CLETRAC “eucsHrackton 


LETRAC Tru-Traction—controlled differential 
steering—was designed and developed by 
Cletrac more than 25 years ago. It is an ad- 
vantage exclusive with Cletrac tractors but has 
been employed by the armed forces in high- 
speed, track-laying military vehicles where its 


TO YOU OF CLETRAC /ece-Seactton 


slopes. 


trouble 


. Maneuver on side hills parallel to 


. Stop and hold larger loads on hills. 


4. Steer the same downhill as on th 3. Handle off-center loads with least 


. Operate with power always applied. 


GIVES YOU THESE ADVANTAGES 


$$$ aR teeta aa pa 
Ta . 


value has been proved on countless military 
operations in which other types of equipment 


would have lacked the necessary maneuver- 
ability or might stall and bog down. 

Isn‘t it sensible, then, to apply this same kind 
of power—Cletrac Tru-Traction—on your jobs? 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY « CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Traction and how. it operates. 


GET THE FACTS FROM THIS BOOK 


Ask for Bulletin No. 937 for 
complete details of Cletrac Tru- 
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CLETRAC WeceSeactéone TRACTORS 


GASOLINE OR DIESEL 
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Trafic profiles of streets in Columbus, 

Ohio, conforming approximately to 

routes of the recommended Interre- 
gional Highway System. 


Traffic Problems Are 
Urban, Not Rural, Now 


(Continued from page 2) 


of traffic originating and ending within 
one state. ; 

The analysis of the classification of 
motor-truck traffic is not exact with 
respect to the relative length of trip, es- 
pecially as indicated by the intrastate 
and interstate fraction. Interstate move- 
ments may be, and are in many cases, 
short movements over a state line. In- 
trastate movement, though confined en- 
tirely to a single state, may be relatively 
long movement. All the available data 
show, however, that the average-length 
trip is least for the intrastate movement, 
greater for the interstate movement, and 

reatest for the transstate movement. 
While, therefore, the three classes are 
based specifically upon the number of 
states involved in the traffic movements, 
they also represent, approximately and 
on the average, three ranges of trip 
length, from short to long. 

Although similar data are not avail- 
able for passenger cars or for the total 
traffic, the Committee believes that rela- 
tions similar to those indicated for 
trucks exist also in the passenger-car 


and total traffic. 
Traffic Densities 


Traffic volume on main rural roads in- 

creases greatly as it approaches cities. 
In no cases do the data include the vol- 
ume of traffic on extensions of the routes 
within cities, and in many cases the 
greatest traffic found was observed at 
points some distances, often several 
miles, outside the city limits. Particu- 
larly at the larger cities, it has 
found impossible to represent by any 
convenient scale on any two-dimensional 
map the volume of traffic observed at 
points immediately adjacent to the cities 
without causing such overlapping of the 
bands indicating the volume of traffic 
for several highways as to create an un- 
desirable graphical confusion. 

The illustration on page 2 shows, by 
means of vertical projection of the 
traffic bands, the further increase in 

‘traffic volume that occurs when high- 
ways pass into and through cities 
tween the nearest points of recorded ob- 
servation. As suggested by this very 
approximate picturization, traffic on sec- 
tions of the routes traversing the cities 
mounts rapidly to volumes that far sur- 
pass the general levels of volume on the 
rural portions of the system. However, 
the peaks represented on this three-di- 
mensional traffic map are in many cases 
little more than informed guesses; and 
their sharpness is exaggerated by the 
unavoidable compression of the hori- 
zontal scale. 


Urban Zone of Traffic Influence 


A study was made of the available 
data on traffic flow in the vicinity of all 
cities of 10,000 or more population di- 
rectly conn by recommend 
Pace ith the oat of soap 2 

e approximate distances from 
city at which the more rapid increase of 
traffic volume These distances 
have been measured as radial distances 
from centers located at the heart of the 





central business areas of the respective 
cities. They define, for each city, a cir- 
cular area described as the city’s zone 
of local traffic influence. 

It is found that the radii of these 
zones tend to increase with the popula- 
tion of the cities. By averaging the radii 
for all cities of each of several popula- 
tion ranges, the following determination 
was made of the approximate normal 
radii of the zones of local traffic influ- 
ence for cities of different sizes: 


Radius of Zone of 
Traffic Influence 


City Population (Miles) 
3,000,000 and more 35 
1,000,000 to 3,000,000 30 

500,000 to 1,000,000 25 

300,000 to 500,000 20 

100,000 to 300,000 15 

50,000 to 100,000 12 

25,000 to 50,000 9 

10,000 to 25,000 6 


Within these zones of local traffic in- 
fluence around the 587 cities of 10,000 | 
or more population are 8,141 miles of | 


the recommended Interregional System, 

or 24 per cent of the entire system. Of | 

the total mileage within these zones, | 
(Continued on next page) 











Send today for our complete 
catalog showing our full line 
of Tar and Asphalt Heating 
Kettles, Spraying Attach- 
ments, Pouring Pots, etc. 


CONNERY 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


4000 N. Second St. Philadelphia 40, Pa. 





CONNER Y’ 





KETT 


Speed up work by using a 
Connery Heating Kettle 
for building and maintain- 
ing highways, airports, 


barracks and roads. Made 
in sizes of 30, 80, 110 and 
164 gallons. 
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access to primary routes. 
Post-war construction 


routes will never completely solve this country’s high- 
way problem. The first responsibility of highway engi- 


Above is an excerpt from a Barrett Saturday Evening 
Post advertisement which points out that the longest 
part of a journey is often a short distance over a worn- 
out, broken-down highway. Too often these neglected 
highways are important links in a major transportation 
system ... feeder roads that should provide quick, easy 


Pee sores 


- e 


THE LONGEST MILE 


been neglected, handicapping local b 
Pr ‘ili 





*BUY MORE WAR BONDS 






neers will still be to “even up” the miles for everyone— 
to provide the easy-riding, all-year secondary and feeder 
roads that are essential for local traffic and business. 
Here is where Barrett Tarvia* can provide practical 
help. Because it meets almost every requirement for 
construction, maintenance and repair, Tarvia fits in per- 


fectly with present and post-war paving programs. Call 


of new multi-lane arterial 





THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 3 
Chicago . . Birmingham . ..St. Louis . . Detroit . . Philadelphia / . Boston 


New York . . 


DYE CORPORATION 


Providence . . Rochester . . Minneapolis .. Cleveland . . Columbus . . Toledo . . Youngstown 


Syracuse . . lo . . Cincinnati . . 


Norwood, N.Y. . . Cromwell, Conn. . . Norwich, Conn. . 


Bethlehem . . Portland, Me. . 


. Bangor, Me. 


. Savannah, Ga. . . Norfolk, Va. 


In Canada: THE BARRETT COMPANY, LTD.: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 









upon the Tarvia field man. He can show you how you 
can use local materials and labor to get the most road 
for your money. 








*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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interregional System 
Serves Short Hauls 


(Continued from preceding page) 







lrans-city streets of the cities of 10,000 
or more account for 2,123 miles, and 
similar streets in smaller incorporated 
places add 492 miles. 

The balance of the mileage within 
these zones, 5,526 miles or nearly 68 per 
cent of the 8,141-mile total, is on rural 
sections of the Interregional System, and 
includes all rural sections of the system 
that serve traffic in excess of an average 
of 10,000 vehicles per day. This high- 
yolume mileage totals 532 miles. The 
rural mileage within the zones of city 
influence also includes 3,558 miles, or 
48.3 per cent, of the 7,363 miles of rural 
sections that carry traffic averaging be- 
tween 3,000 and 10,000 vehicles per day. 
i These two rural mileages, 532 miles and 
3,558 miles, comprise 74 per cent of the 
total rural mileage within the zones of 
influence of cities of 10,000 or more 
population, and serves traffic well above 
the average daily volume for all rural 
sections of the system. 

The remaining 26 per cent of the 
rural mileage within these zones, or 
1,436 miles, carries traffic averaging less 
than 3,000 vehicles per day. Nearly a 
third of this latter mileage, however, 
carried traffic in 1941 in excess of the 
approximately 2,600-vehicles-per-day 
average for the rural highway system 
as a whole. 

It is evident that a large part of the 
more heavily traveled mileage of the 
system and all of the most heavily 
traveled sections lie within relatively 
narrow zones circumscribed about the 
cities of 10,000 or more population. As 
further generalization, it may be added 
that much of the remaining more heavily 
traveled mileage is located closely con- 
tiguous to such zones. 
heavier travel of these sections is gen- 
erated largely by local movements in 
and out of the central cities. 

Thus, cities are of very great impor- 
tance in the movements of most interre- 
gional and long-range traffic. Because 
of this fact, as well as its general knowl- 




































































of population and industry are located 
in the cities, the Committee determined 
to base its selection of routes primarily 
upon the principle of the interconnection 
of important cities. 


Short-Run Traffic Movements 


As important as the interconnection of 
cities is, however, ideal directness of 
connection between the largest centers 
was not attempted. All highway traffic 
is a composition of long-range and 
short-range movements, and the highway 
planning surveys have shown that the 
latter is the predominant element on all 
toads. Normally, for example, about 85 
per cent of all trips are for less than 20 
miles, and only about 5 per cent for 
more than 50 miles. In the selection of 
routes, therefore, the Committee has 
deemed it desirable to deviate from 
ideally direct lines of communication 
between the larger regional centers in 
order to connect en route as many as 
practicable of the smaller urban centers. 

Large and small are relative terms, 
owever. The question upon which the 
Committee had to reach a decision was 
that of the general order of cities to be 


tion. This decision would determine the 
extent of the system selected. In apply- 
ing the terms “large” and “small” to the 
problem, the Committee considered both 
the population and the industrial impor- 
tance of the cities. It has used its best 
judgment in determining the centers of 
primary connection and also the extent 
of desirable deviation from direct con- 
nection between these primary points in 
order to join in the system urban com- 
munities of lesser importance. 





Obviously, the | 


edge that the most concentrated masses: 
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considered as primary points of connec- | 





Cities Change: Roads Permanent 


The location of interregional high- | 


ways to serve a city as it is today, no 
matter what its condition may be, is a 
comparatively simple task. Once con- 
structed, the. interregional highway 
would be relatively permanent. But 
cities cannot be said to have attained 
well organized and relatively permanent 
forms. Because of these two things, the 
interregional routes must be so located 


as to conform to the future shape of | 
cities, in so far as this can be foreseen, | 
as well as to the existing pattern of ur- | 


ban centers. 


American cities of today are surpris- | 
ingly uniform*in their status and con- | 


dition, although no generalized descrip- 
tion can ever adequately portray any 
one of them. The focal point of them 
all, however, is the central business dis- 
trict, which contains the large stores and 
office buildings and is often the cultural 
and civic center of the urban community. 
This “downtown area” is generally 
cramped, crowded, and depreciated. 
Land values are often less than they were 


twenty years ago. 

This center shades off into a second- 
ary business area which merges almost 
imperceptibly with a large area of 
mixed land uses and run-down build- 
ings. This is the slum area where living 
conditions are poor. Around the slums 
is an even larger area of residential 
property in various stages of deprecia- 


of effective rehabilitation measures, it 
will become part of the city’s slums. 
Beyond this blighted area lie the newer 
residential areas. They extend far out 
beyond the city limits, in the form of 
widely scattered subdivisions, merging 
almost imperceptibly into the farm lands. 
Interlaced through all of these sec- 
tions are inadequate highways and 





| streets, and railroads extending into the 
(Continued on page 44) 


tion. This is the widely discussed 
“blighted area”. Without the application 











Victory PARA=BLASTIC 


Manufactured by SERVICISED to conform to Federal Spec. 
SS-F-336 and C.A.A. Spec. P-605, Para-Plastic is recognized in the 
concrete construction field as the one-time sealer for long-time 
service in Expansion and Dummy joints. 


Pioneers In the manufacture of Approved Con- 
struction Materials for over twenty-three years. 


SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


6051 West 65th Street Chicago 38, IIl. 
























Long Haul Excavation 






Get Your 
Post-War Plans 
On Paper Now! 


Help eliminate “leaf rak- 
ing” and “made work" 
later by planning and 
promoting worthwhile con- 
struction projects now. 
Make your plans specific 
—with detailed blueprints 
and estimated costs worked 
out as closely as possible. 
And by all means, call in 
your contractors early, so 
that equipment and job 
requirements can be 
planned well in advance 
of actual needs. 






Opening Borrow Pits 


ea: ? ee a ; 
Dam and Levee 


Leveling and Grading Cnteiesattan 


a 


Wherever you've got the problem of moving large quantities 
of dirt more than 300 feet, the job can usually be done faster, 
cheaper, better with tractor-drawn scrapers that dig, haul, and 
spread their own loads. The typical illustrations above are only 
a few of the hundreds of practical applications for these 
thrifty, versatile machines. And remember, every extra job 
you assign to LaPlant-Choate “Carrimor” scrapers enables 
you to save precious manpower and release less adaptable 
equipment for other vitat war work. See your nearest LaPlant- 
Choate “Caterpillar” distributor for helpful job application 
data, plus efficient parts and repair service, designed to keep 
your scraper equipment working full-time for Victory. LaPlant- 
Choate Manufacturing Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

















































Operated by Mike Welch, contractor of Annandale, Minn., this Universal portable 


quarry plant with apron feeder is one of a number of Universal plants used to produce 
gravel for the Alaska Highway. 





Seeking Deferment 
For Maintenance Men 


The problem of keeping the mainte- 
nance crews of state highway depart- 
ments intact to continue the proper serv- 
ice of the highways to wartime traffic 
is growing greater day by day, with 


men leaving for higher-paid jobs in war 
plants and being taken into the armed 
services via the draft. In Indiana last 
May so many men had been lost by the 
maintenance department that there were 
not enough young men able to do the 
maintenance painting of the larger 
bridges so the work was contracted. This 
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condition has intensified in Indiana, as 
elsewhere, so that states are now in many 
cases taking steps to secure deferment 
for their maintenance employees. 
Kansas has been asking for the defer- 
ment of its maintenance men ever since 
the draft began taking fathers. Illinois 


and Michigan are asking no deferments | 


whatsoever, while Indiana is asking for 
deferment from service for-all mainte- 
nance men down to sub-district super- 
intendents who are married and have 
children. They take the cases direct to 
the respective boards. 

Ohio has asked for deferment for only 
the key men in the entire organization 
and takes the cases direct to the draft 
boards. Missouri has made a practice of 
asking the deferment of all full-time 


| maintenance men. 


see 


Magnetic Contactors 
For Welding Service 
The results expected of magnetic con- 
tactors are most exacting. Certain appli- 
cations require quick response, that is 








Until our boys return victorious, WARCO continues to go “all out for war,” and like all 
thinking people we go along in the realization that when our fighting men do come back, 
it’s up to us here at home to have planned well so that each returned soldier may have “his 


place in the sun.” 





Hydraulic Scoops for fast, economical earth moving 


WARCO manufactures “Bet- 
ter-Built” construction ma- 
chinery for present day 
superconstruction jobs. For 
constructing and maintaining 
modern highways; for fast, 
economical results on large 
earth moving jobs; for quick, 
satisfactory rolling and patch 
work, WARCO machines are 
unsurpassed. 


These machines: available now only on WPB release or approval—but will be ready when you can buy and we can sell to you. 


W.A.RIDDE 





Quick-Transport Machines for rolling and patch 
work. 


LL CORPORATION, Bucyrus, 





Hydraulic graders for road building and maintenance 


Operators of WARCO hydrau- 
lic controlled motor graders 
and WARCO-DUPLEX hy- 
draulic scoops are enthusi- 
astic over the ease with which 
they can be operated, and 
with the work that can be 
accomplished through rapid, 
accurate, dependable hydrau- 
lic control. 






Ohio 


the ability to open and close a circuy 
many times in rapid succession to me 
high-speed production methods. Bulletiy 
1211, issued by The Electric Controller 
& Mfg. Co., 2700 E. 29th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio, describes a-c contactors built jy 
double-pole designs for welding. This 


manufacturer by mentioning this item, 
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JOHNSON 
Fosto-Batehe 


SAVES A LOT of 
TIME and MONEY 


Quickly Set Up for Oper- 
ation at the Most 
Advantageous Location 
The Johnson Porto-Batcher is a complete high- 


way portable batching plant. Its use permits 
these substantial time and money savings; 





1, The Johnson Porto-Batcher can be towed 
behind a truck to the most advantageous 
point in 2. Since the 
Porto-Batcher is quickly set up for operation, 
long hauls of mixed concrete are eliminated 

. the number of mixing units is reduced 
and the number of concrete yard miles les- 
sened. Control of all operations is central- 
ized. 3, All materials are delivered to the 
batching unit in bulk material trucks ... 
eliminating extra handling equipment. 4. 
‘The Johnson patented charging skip per 
By 
providing proper intermingling of aggregates 
with cement when discharged into mixer, it 
assures pre-mixing and pre-shrinkage . . . 
prevents cement from touching wet mixer 
opening and walls thus eliminates gum: 
5. All levers are 
grouped in one central location to permit 
control of operations by one man. Write for 
bulletin. 


the pouring area. 


mits full utilization of mixer capacity. 


ming and excessive wear. 


Write for data on Ready Mix Plant « 
Bulk Cement Handling Equipment * 
Cement Storage Bins * Concrete Buck- 
ets * Batchers 





B TheC. S. Johnson Company 


| Champaign, Illinois 








Change of Address 
(Mail to Contractors and Engineers 
Monthly, 470 4th Ave., New York 16, 
: today) 
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(Former address) 
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( New address) 
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To Future of Industry 


General Contractors Discuss Many 


| ning is the lack of a definite policy on 
| the extent of Federal public works after 


Present and Future Problems at 25th | 


Anrual Meeting in Chicago: New 
Officers Elected 


#THE meeting of the Governing and 
Advisory Boards of the Associated Gen- 
Contractors of America, Inc., which 
ed as the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meet- 
of the association, was held at the 


e Hotel, Chicago, Ill., February 7 | 
| relations, Mr. Foreman reported that the 


(9. As this organization starts its sec- 
gad quarter-century of service to the 


@nstruction industry, it was reported to | 


be in its strongest financial position, 
membership at its highest point, 
with a sound record of accomplishments, 


and with the accumulated experience of | 


the Io 25 years to guide its future. 
. E. Foreman, Managing Director, 


problems of the industry are to maintain 
itself in spite of drastically declining 
markets, to continue to make its maxi- 
mum contribution to the war which is 


the war and a policy with respect to Fed- 
eral assistance for planning and con- 
struction. The association stated that 


it hoped that no Federal funds would be | 
necessary to aid the planning or con- | 
struction of local public works, but | 
pointed to the lack of planning in the | 


absence of Federal funds. 


Millions of words have been written | 
and spoken on the subject of post-war | 
planning in the past two years, Mr. Fore- | 
-man said, but the bald fact for the con- 
struction industry is that so far only a | 
very small volume of projects have been | 


planned to thecontract-letting stage. 
Speaking of the importance of public 


AGC last December published the first of | 
a series of six advertisements designed to | 
| stimulate the planning of future con- | 


struction projects. The first advertise- 
ment struck the keynote of the series, 


“This is Blueprint Time”. This project | 


| was undertaken as an experiment by the 
| association in the expectation that it 
in his report, pointed out that the present | 


far from won, and to prepare the way | 


for the future. Due to the necessities of 
war, the strictest governmental controls 


in history have been spread over indus- | 
tty, and one of the association’s prin- | 
apal duties during the past four years | 


has been to interpret the industry to the 
government so that these controls per- 
fitted the industry to operate at maxi- 
mum efficiency, and to interpret govern- 
ment regulations to the industry. 

Just as construction was the first 
major industry to — into war pro- 


duction on a major scale, so will it be | 


the first to lead the way to peacetime 
operation, Mr. Foreman said. This 
means a return to the system of private 
enterprise. Because of the completeness 
of present government control over all 
kinds of business, that task will be one of 


the greatest the nation has ever faced, | 


and it will be up to construction to 
pioneer in this change. 


AGC committees have been making a | 


study of how there can be a step-by-step 


return to normal operations in construc- | 


tion, with each step taken as soon as 


conditions permit, in order to avoid the | 


confusion of an abrupt return when the 
war is over. Military progress will, of 
course, determine the timing of these 


Speaking of post-war planning, Mr. 
Foreman pointed out that the construc- 
tion industry recognized immediately the 
importance of having a volume of post- 
war work planned to the contract-letting 
stage. Mr. Foreman has found a gen- 


eral understanding of the fact that the | 


construction industry can provide a 
large amount of employment on and off 
the site, and a somewhat less general 
understanding that a vast amount of 
preliminary work must be done in blue- 
printing, financing and acquiring sites 
before sound publicly and _ privately 
financed projects can provide many jobs. 


As to post-war public works, the asso- | 


ciation in its testimony before the House 
of Representatives Public Buildings and 
Grounds Committee, pointed out that 
one of the greatest hindrances to plan- 


PAVING BREAKER T 


We manufacture a complete line of 
tools for pneumatic paving breakers, 
rock drills and diggers. 

Write for descriptive circular 


BICKNELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


12 LIME STREET 





ROCKLAND, MAINE | 











Officers and guests at the 25th Annual Meeting of the Associated General Contractors 

of America, Chicago, Ill., February 7-9, 1944. Left to right, H. E. Foreman, Managing 

Director, AGC; William Muirhead, 1944 President, AGC; Thos. H. MacDonald, Commis. 

sioner, Public Roads Administration; Oscar B. Coblentz, retiring 1943 President; and 
Hal H. Hale, Executive Secretary, AASHO. 





ship individually, locally through their 
chapters and branches, and nationally 
through the national association. The 
transition from an economy completely 
(Concluded on page 57) 


would prove of value to the members in 
their efforts to stimulate new markets. 
Looking.to the future, Mr. Foreman 
stated that general contractors have a 
great opportunity for industrial leader- | 
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Removing asphalt and bricks from streetcar right-of-way 
in Seattle after salvage of steel rails. Athey Mobiloader 
does the job of loading trucks-- makes fast work of it! 


ing—travels forward to pick up, or dig, its load, goes 
in reverse to the truck or fill and discharges the material 
overhead. It’s a fast, simple and highly useful mobile 
loading unit. 

Used on a variety of stockpile and other loading jobs, 


When the Northwest Construction Company of Seattle 
tackled their big contract to remove miles of steel rails 
from city streets, they turned over the important job of 
cleaning up debris from street surfaces to their Athey 
MobiLoader with exceptionally good results. 

As the specially-designed rail-removing rig ripped up 
the salvaged steel for America’s war machines, the Athey 
MobiLoader followed behind and loaded giant-sized 
asphalt slabs and pavement bricks from the right-of-way 
into trucks. The heavy material was hauled away at a 
fast clip and the clean strip, shown below, was all ready 
for the repaving crew to go to work. aa 

The Athey MobiLoader, mounted on a “Caterpll 
Diesel Tractor, uses the simple overhead method.of; 


it’s speeding up production, replacing heavier, more 
expensive loading equipment and cutting loading costs. 

Your Athey-“Caterpillar” Dealer can supply any data 
you may wish pertaining to Athey MobiLoaders. He 
can also take excellent care of your equipment parts and 
repair needs. Athey Truss Wheel Co., 5631 W. 65th St., 
Chicago 38, Illinois 


Paes, , 
‘. peck” of debris remove 
nts Mobiloader is finished 
» = 





STORAGE Cranes in the storage lot at the Burean of Yards 
and Docks’ Construction Equipment Repair Depot 
at McAlester, Oklahoma, awaiting overhaul. 


j GRINDING Track rollers and other rebuilt parts are ground to factory specifications. 
q This grinder, except for the electric motor, was made in the Machine Shop 
at the Bureau of Yards and Docks’ Equipment Repair Depot at McAlester. 


SMALL-TOOL SHOP. In this shop at the McAlester Construction Equipment 


Repair Depot, all types of small tools are en 
sharpened, ground, fitted with new handles, oiled, and crated for shipment. 





BATTERED. Se aoe 


of heavy- 

duty tractors with bulldoz- 

ers, which have seen hard 

service on many construc- 

tion fronts, awaiting their 

turn to be rebuilt in the 
Heavy-Equipment Shop. 


TESTIN . Rebuilt mo- 


tors are run 
in, then assembled on the 
equipment, and worked from 
5 to 8 hours on the tough 
proving ground at the Okla- 
homa Repair Depot, shown 
below. This is probably the 
most-moved dirt in Okla- 

homa. 


_CONTRACTORS AND ENGR 


MACHINE SHOP. 


below, precision machining 
construction 
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Equipment 


‘i 3 7 ‘ 

CLE ANING One of four steam cleaning stations convenient 
* to the various shops where all equipment is 

thoroughly cleaned before inspection and overhaul. The use of 


“critical” gasoline for cleaning has been almost entirely eliminated 
at this Oklahoma Repair Depot. 


section of the Heavy- 
nent Repair Shop shown 
t parts for heavy-duty 
it is done. 


WAITING. * 30.3 


makes and 

models of dirt-moving 

scrapers stored in the Bu- 

reau of Yards and Docks’ 

Bepair Depot yard, prior to 

being dispatched to the shop 
for overhaul. 


& 


“a ¥ » <A welder builds up a shaft from the crawler assembly of a 
a BUILDER UPPER. dragline, using a welding jig and turning wheel made at the 


Below, 
LOADING. jon of Bureau of Yards and Docks’ Repair Depot at McAlester. 


reconditioned construction 
equipment being blocked on 
railroad flat cars, in prepa- 
ration for shipment from 
the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks’ Repair Shops at Mc- 
Alester, Okla., to a Navy 
Advance Base Depot. 


RE ADY TO GO A shipment of earth-hauling units completely overhauled at the 
> * Bureau of Yards and Docks’ Construction Equipment Repair Depot 
at McAlester and ready for strenuous service again. 
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Hoosier Roadsides, 
Parks and Prospects 


Acquisition of Sites for Turnouts 
And Small Roadside Parks Continues 
In Preparation for Post-War Travel 


+ NO or pina project is better than the 
plans at are ready for execution, and 
‘plans” implies that right-of-way is al- 
ready purchased for the project. Indiana 
has recently purchased several small 
for roadside parks, well within the 
acre limit set by law. The development 
of these will provide many valuable post- 
war projects, while today the existing 
parks are being maintained in as eco- 
ical a manner as possible to prevent 
deterioration by erosion or just lack of 
maintenance. 


Roadside Parks 


The state law under which roadside 
parks are established in Indiana limits 
maximum size of each to 3 acres. It 
has been the policy of the State Highway 
Commission to purchase odd tracts which 





have become isolated from the balance 
of the property by the relocation of high- | 
ways. 
An example of this is a 34-acre tract | 
on State Route 37 near Elwood which | 
was purchased for $150. This particular | 
pce bought after the relocation had | 
completed, but the present policy | 

is to buy these odd-shaped plots at the 
time the matted for the project is 
acquired. Elwood plot will be devel. | 
oped later into a roadside park. It is tri. | 
oe Bi in shape and contains six 6r | 
i black walnut trees, some shrubs, | 
and a few saplings which may be re- 





moved. The trees are so situated that a 
turnout can be run through the plot with 
two or three graveled off the turn- 
out for parking. 


While no new parks are being estab- 
lished during the war, a small amount 
of maintenance work and some mainte- 
nance contracts are being performed at 
existing parks to preserve them and keep 
them in first-rate condition for the time 
when motorists will again use them in 
considerable numbers. 

At Monitor Springs Park, 7 miles east 
of Lafayette, Ind., on State Route 26, 
there is a 3-acre tract located on two 
sides of a ravine where there is consider- 
able need for erosion control. Gullies 








| TARPAULINS 
WING BREAKS 


Fultex waterproof covers give eco- 

, nomical protection—one of the 
most widely used, serviceable 
covers on the market. Recommend- 
ed for heavy duty and long wear at 
low cost. 


Quick delivery from stock on standard 
size covers. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers since 1870 


Atlanta, St. Louis, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New York, New Orleans, Kansas City, Kan. 


























& E. M. Photo 
well-developed roadside rest park with a spring house on State Route 26, about 7 
miles east of Lafayette, Indiana. 


c. 
A 


have washed out a portion of the road | means, such as planting, packing the 
to the plateau on one side of the gully, | gullies with brush, and in one case the 
and other gullies have started to wash | erection of a rubble wall to support the 
into adjacent privately owned land. | rebuilt roadway. This park has an excel- 
These are being checked by various | lent spring located in a limestone shelter 


=, 


| 
| with both running water and a bubbler, 
| Part way up the slope, on the oppositp 
| side of the ravine from the spring, ar 
sanitary facilities, while in the ravine jg 
a dense growth of trees and shrubs, ang 
single trees on the plateau areas above, 
Group planting has been done for exten, 
sion of shade as the trees develop. Ther 
| are three field stoves in this area at pres 
| ent, and three more are to be installed 
as they become available. 
Each of the roadside parks and tum. 
| outs is equipped with one or more rustic 
tables of simple but attractive design, 
built to withstand hard usage and weath. 








ering. They are made at the State Penal 
Farm for the State Highway Commissign 
and delivered ready for installation, 
Each autumn the tables are removed and 
taken to the sub-district garages, whe 
they are refinished by scraping any dam, 
aged portions and given a heavy coat o 
spar varnish, any material damage 
paired, and then they are stored at 
garages until it is time to put them o 
in the spring. 
(Concluded on page 60) 











WHY 
Form-Set Purple 
is still hard to get 


wells so much deeper than ever before 
that oil-country demands for wire rope 
will leap upward from 80 to 100%. 
We therefore make this suggestion: 
Figure your wire rope needs (and place 
your orders) as far in advance as pos- 
sible. This offers the best assurance 


No need to tell wire rope users that 
wire rope is hard to get. 

You've been telling us! 

But perhaps you'd like to know why, 
when consumers of some other products 
are looking toward easing of restrictions, 
wire rope is still tight. Here are some 
of the reasons: 

The shipbuilding program, with its 


emphasis on landing craft, will continue 


that the wire rope you are going to need 
through the year will be on hand when 
you need it. 

And while you're thinking about wire 
rope, think of Form-Set Purple Strand. 


to make heavy inroads on wire-rope 
production. And so, of course, will the 
year’s stepped-up military and naval 
operations. Further, the country’s 1944 
oil program contemplates an increase of 






gETHLEHEN 
STEEL ened 


from 18,000 to 24,000 wells — and for 


x * 


Strand 


“Purple Strand” means that the rope 
is made of “Improved Plow” steel, the 
strongest, toughest steel used in wire- § 
rope manufacture. 

“Form-Set” means that the wire rope 
is preformed, making it not only rugged 
but far easier to handle. Preformed wire 
rope gives longer service because it is 
much better able to stand bending 
fatigue. 

Form-Set Purple Strand is  Bethle- 
hem’s top-quality wire rope. It is made 
in all sizes and constructions. For the 
utmost in flexibility and ruggedness, 
and long service life, call for Form-Set 
Purple Strand. 
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Care and Repair Tips 
For Track-Laying Wheels 
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with the suggestion that a lubrication 


chart be kept for each piece of machin- 


pair Tips”, will be sent upon request by 


the Athey Truss Wheel Co., 5631 W. 





and pulling jacks which it is manufactur- 
ing under present wartime restrictions. 


ing, are | ery. The book includes instructions for | 65th St., Chicago, Ill. Just mention this | This is a complete line, according to the 
avine is} A handy booklet on the care and re- | the rebuilding by arc welding of track | item. company, with a wide variety of types 
be, aa J . — Phas eh _—_ is | _ track hooks, rocker beams, and ——>—__. and sizes to suit every need. The book 
> aDOvet ready for distribution to aid in keeping | other wheel parts, with specific recom- : is well illustrated with photographs, 
© exten-§ Athey equipment in service for the dura- | mendations for the size of welding rod | New Catalog Describes some of them full-page size Boalen seat 
p. Therefiion. Periodical inspection, which will | to be used and the procedure to be fol- Line of Lifting Jacks ous types of jack in actual operation. 

at presipring to light loose spindle nuts and | lowed in each case. The text is well | An attractive catalog, varnished to Copies of this Catalog 202 may be se- 
installed# irack-plate bolts and small breaks in | illustrated with close-up photographs of | withstand hard usage, has just been re- | cured from the Duff-Norton Mfg. Co., 


nd turn. 


rocker beams, is recommended. The im- 
portance of lubrication is also stressed. 


the equipment under discussion. 
Copies of the booklet, “Care and Re- 


leased by the Duff-Norton Mfg. Co., de- 


P. O. Box 1889, Pittsburgh, Pa., by men- 


tioning this publication. 


scribing the lifting, lowering, pushing 


re ruses EE: 
design, 

1 weath. 
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© Heavy rains and flooded roads during the pursuit of Rommel in Libya could 
not stop these “Caterpillar” Diesel Motor Graders, needed for leveling airfields. 





“Toughest motor grader on earth!” . . . That’s the way contrac- 
tors and county officials have always talked about their “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Motor Graders, That’s the way men in the armed forces talk 
about them today, For these rugged machines have proved them- 
selves as versatile and dependable on the battle fronts as they ever 
did on construction and maintenance jobs at home. 

“Caterpillar” is building them now at the greatest production 
rate in history. But motor graders are so vitally needed by fighting 
men that only a small fraction of the increased output can be 
spared for use elsewhere. And those few machines are allocated 
by the War Production Board to purchasers in war-essential work. 


If it comes to a choice between repairing your local roads or 
rushing through an emergency landing field for hard-pressed Yank 
airmen, there can be no argument. We’ve got to win the war. 

However, there’s a brighter side. This same huge “Caterpillar” 
production will be available for civilian needs as soon as war and 

ment regulations permit, There’ll be no time out for retool- 

“ing. The*machines you get will be war-tested — up to the minute 
in every detail. They'll have the same unfailing power and traction, 
same ease of handling, same wide range of blade positions that have 












> TO 
, be always made “Caterpillar” Diesel Motor Graders first choice. 
php ae , ae In the meantime, many who need “Caterpillar” Diesel Motor 
wire ® ¢ (Upper view) A fleet of “Caterpillar” Diesel Motor Graders must wait for peace. Do your best to keep your present 
Graders at work on a big landing field for. Allied planes equipment going. Enlist the “Fighting Four” (Inspect, Lubricate, 
» rope in the North African war zone. Adjust and Replace) for the duration. And if you reach the point 
aged PERE RE ga eS OR where you must have a new machine, talk to your “Caterpillar” 
¢ (Bottom) In New Guinea, this “Caterpillar ese . : : 
1 wire Tractor with sheep’s-foot roller and “Caterpillar” Diesel dealer. He will gladly -~ lain how poe oer PP ly for it. 
ei Motor Grader build a new air strip. CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Interregional System 
Will Aid City Problem 


(Continued from page 37) 


heart of the city. Along the railroads 
the city’s industrial plants are located. 
The newer ones, such as the large war 
industries, are often found far out in the 
environs. 

While every city contains some ad- 
mirable features and thoroughly satis- 
factory parts, rapid expansion and vir- 
tual transformation in recent years have 
produced an unbalanced condition 
fraught with great economic difficulties. 
Few cities have managed to grapple suc- 
cessfully with the situation. In nearly 
all cities great efforts are being made 
today to restrain excessive decentraliza- 
tion and to rehabilitate slum and 
blighted areas. 


Selection of Routes in Cities 


While the selection of routes for in- 
clusion in the Interregional System with- 
in and in the vicinity of cities is properly 
a matter for local study and determina- 
tion, the Committee suggests the follow- 
ing principles as guides for local action, 
which it suggests being taken by state, 
county, and municipal governments in 
cooperation. 

or the service of interregional traffic 
and other traffic bound in and out of the 
city to and from exterior points, the 
problem is one of convenient collection 
and delivery. The state highway depart- 
ment should have the primary responsi- 
bility of determining the detailed loca- 
tion of routes leading to the city, as it | 
will have the essential knowledge of | 
origins and destinations of the traffic 
moving on the adjacent rural sections of 
the routes. 

Once the routes enter the environs of 
the city, however, they become a part of | 
the sum total of urban transportation | 
facilities, and as such must bear a | 
proper relation in location and charac- | 
ter to other parts of the street system. | 
In addition to the traffic to and from 
exterior points, they will carry a heav 
flow of intra-urban movement of which 
city authorities will have knowledge or | 
which they will be best able to measure 
or predict. 

the basis of the 1940 census, the 
Bureau of Census defined a certain area | 
in connection with each city of 50,000 | 
or more population as a metropolitan | 
district, except that two or more such | 
cities were sometimes included in one | 
district. The number of such metropoli- 
tan districts totals 140. The general | 
plan was to include in each district, in | 
addition to the central city or cities, all | 
adjacent and contiguous minor civil | 
divisions or incorporated places having | 
a population of 150 or more per square 
mile. In some districts, a few less 
densely populated contiguous divisions 
were Included on the basis of special 
qualifications. 

In such metropolitan districts, co- 
operation between the state highway de- 
partment and local authorities will be 
essential, but will be complicated by the 
fact that the metropolitan area consists | 
of several cities or towns and perhaps 
one or more county jurisdictions and f 
that decisions will need to be reached a 
on a metropolitan rather than a city-by- 
city basis. Recognizing the difficulty of 
unifying a multiplicity of local agencies, > 
the Cocniues believes that the creation 
of an overall authority would be highly 
beneficial and desirable in complex 
urban areas. Only through some such 
overall agency can there be developed 
an adequate thoroughfare plan to pro- 
vide for all traffic needs. The interre- = 

ional routes should be coordinated with ee 
metropolitan street and highway 
plan. Such a metropolitan authority 
could anticipate and avoid obvious mis- 
takes in the location of the interregional 
routes, prevent distortions in the devel- 


Diagram showing the manner of growth of the populated area of Baltimore, Md., along 
the main highways. This is typical of the development of most American cities. 


firm this impression. 

Such a study at Lafayette, Ind., for 
example, showed that the average time 
required to travel 6 miles through the 
city between two points on U. S. 52 was 
14 minutes. To travel between the same 
two points over 6.67 miles of existing 
roads around the city required an aver- 
age of 9 minutes. 

Another example is afforded by a re- 
cently constructed 9,.5-mile route around 
Newport News, Va., from the James 
River Bridge to Fort Monroe. At 35 
miles an hour this by-pass can easily be 


opment of the area as a result of short- 
sighted compromises, and in the long 
run lead to the best solution for all con- 
cerned. 


The By-Pass Is Not the Answer 


Because of the traffic congestion en- 
countered in passing through cities, it is 
the usual conclusion of those who make 
long automobile trips that they could 
save much time and avoid annoyance if 
so-called by-pass routes were available 
to carry them around all cities. Com- 
parative travel-time studies usually con- 


LCM (Landing Craft Mechanized) 50 ft. 
LST(LandingShip 
Tanks) 328 ft. 
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traveled in 16 minutes. The old rout 
through the city was 11.2 miles and 
required a minimum of eight stops 
Travel time in off-peak hours averaged 
29 minutes and during rush hours wa; 
considerably longer. The new route 
therefore, saves at least 13 minutes ang 
avoids the necessity of frequent stops an¢ 
starts. 

By such actual time studies it x 
demonstrated that through  travelen§scnects 
would be saved time and annoyance and Racy, 
much of the cost of stopping and start§ oncernt 
ing at numerous street intersections if highwa 
convenient routes were provided around especial 
all cities. Such routes undoubtedly hay part of 
a proper place in a well designed systemf destined 
of traffic arteries for any city. 

But the common impression that pro. 
vision of such routes would constitute ylume 
invariably a complete, or even a sub proachi 
stantially adequate, solution of the highfington 
way problem at cities is not well found : 
ed. It is a fallacious conception of thefthat city 
need for adequate accommodation of 
the trafic moving over the rural high 

(Continued on next page) 
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route 
ites and 
ops and 
; ways. From the standpoint of the cities, 
S it isfit fails as a solution of the most serious 
ravelen ts of the problem. The root of the 
nce and§ fallacy, so far as the rural highways are 
id start f concerned, lies in the fact that on main 
tions iff highways at the approaches to any city, 
around§ especially the larger ones, a very large 
ly have of.the traffic originates in or is 
| systemf destined to the city itself. It cannot be 
by-passed. 
1at prof’ A diagram made in 1932 showing the 
nstitute§yolume and destinations of traffic ap- 
a sub. proaching Baltimore, Md., on the Wash- 
ne high#ington Boulevard, U. S. 1, shows that, 
| foundfof a total of 5,874 vehicles approaching 
| of thellthat city, 717 moved to its center as their 
tion offultimate destination. Others, numbering 
al high§726, 398, 113, and 163, respectively, pro- 
ceeded to ultimate destinations in the 


LCT (Landing Craft Tanks) 105 ft. 
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Diagram of volume and destinations of 
traffic to Baltimore on UV. S. 1. 


northwest, northeast, southeast, and 
southwest quarters of the city. A large 
number, 2,225 vehicles, went to points 
within the city, largely in the central 
portion, and returned the same day by 
the way they had come. Seventy-one 


vehicles, bound to points beyond Balti- 


| more, made stops in the city before pro- 
| ceeding to their ultimate destinations, 

and the remainder, totaling 1,157, or 21 
| per cent of the city-entering traffic, 
passed through the city and emerged by 
several other main highways en route 
to destinations beyond the city. Similar 
studies, made at the same time on the 
other main routes approaching Balti- 
more, showed a similar distribution of 
the entering traffic. 

These conditions are typical of the 
conditions at all large cities. On all main 
highways approaching such cities, a 
very large proportion of the traffic will 
be found, upon investigation, to have 
originated in or to be bound to the city 
as its ultimate or intermediate objective. 
In general, the larger the city, the larger 
is the proportion of the traffic on the 
main approach highways that is thus 
essentially concerned with the city. 

As evidence supporting this generali- 
zation, reference is made to the graph 
on this page showing two divisions of the 
total traffic on roads approaching repre- 
sentative cities of various population 





LCV(P) (Landing Craft Vehicle Personnel!) 36 ft. 


AMERICAS FIGHTERS MOVE IN 
_witd GM pieseis 


|" the face of enemy fire these remarkable invasion boats nose in on enemy 
shores and pour out America’s tough fighters and fighting equipment. 


They move on split-second orders—must get in and out again by them- 
selves—on the dot, come hell or high water. 


It's the kind of service that calls for utmost reliability and quick response. 


In these capable craft—from the 36-foot LCV(P) to the big 328-foot LST 
—you find the engines America and our Allies know so well, General 
Motors Diesels. 


To these engines are assigned the jobs that call for the greatest de- 
pendability the engine world knows. 
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Graph showing division of the total 
traffic on roads approaching representa- 
tive cities of various population groups. 


groups.: The origin-destination studies 
on which this is based were made at 27 
cities of various population classes, 
from six of less than 2,500 persons to 
one of a population between 500,000 and 
1,000,000, persons. As will be observed, 
the studies made at three cities of 
300,000 or more population show that 
upward of 90 per cent, of the traffic 
moving toward these cities on main ap- 

roach highways ‘consisted of vehicles 
bband to ultimate or intermediate des- 
tinations within the cities themselves. 
For the four cities of 50,000 to 300,000 
population, the similar proportion of 
city-bound traffic was found to be above 
80 per cent. For the smaller cities, the 
corresponding proportion tends to de- 
cline, reaching 50 per cent for the cities 
of less than 2,500 population that were 
studied. 

The proportion of adjacent main- 
highway traffic generated by the smaller 
cities, either as points of origin or points 
of destination, depends a great deal 
upon the. location of the city in relation 
to cities of larger population. A town of 
2,800 population, such as Laurel, Md., 
located on the main highway midway 
between two such large cities as Balti- 
more and Washington, which are sepa- 
rated by only 30 miles, will be neither 
the origin nor the destination of a large 
part of the heavy traffic counted on the 
main highway near its boundaries. In 
contrast, a town of approximately the 
same size, such as Carson City, Nev., 
will be found to be the source or destina- 
tion of a larger part of the lighter traffic 
on the highway connecting it with its 
somewhat larger neighbor, Reno. 

Among the smaller cities, differences 
of geographic location and_inter-city 
relationships may somewhat disturb the 
rule. It nevertheless remains true, and 
among larger cities almost without ex- 
ception, that the larger the city the 
larger will be the share of the traffic on 
the approach highways with its origin 
or destination in the city. 


Business Center Tratfic 


Furthermore, of this city-concerned 
traffic, the largest single element origi- 
nates in or is destined to the business 
center of the city. This is the area in 
which are located the larger stores and 
warehouses, both wholesale and retail, 
the principal banks and other financial 
institutions, the seat of the city govern- 
ment and the courts, the bigger hotels 
and theatres, some of the larger apart- 
ment houses, and the more influential 
churches. Usually it includes the princi- 
pal transportation terminals, some in- 
dustrial establishments, and occasionally 
one or more high schools and other 
educational institutions, the art gallery 
and music hall and other pel insti- 
tutions. Generally it is also the site of 
the original settlement of the city. 

The locations of the principal rail 
and water terminals have powerful 
factors in shaping the business center. 
Within the foreseeable future, this area 
is likely to remain objective and the 
source of a large part of the daily street 
and ey tr It is reasonable to 
conclude, therefore, that the interre- 

(Continued on page 52) 








New Bridge of Concrete 
And Steel Built on U. S. ll 
South of Tuscaloosa, Ala: 
Steel Delivered by Barges 


(Photos on pages 1 and 80) 










+ A TOTAL of six contractors have con- 
tributed to the construction of the 1,330- 
foot concrete and steel girder-span 
bridge carrying U. S. 11 across the 
Black Warrior River 8.4 miles south of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. The credit for this new 


high-level crossing, known as the Foster’s | 
Ferry Bridge, goes to the Alabama High- | 


way Department for design; to Division 


3 for supervision of construction; to | 


Forcum-James of. Dyersburg, Tenn., for 


the substructure and relief bridges; to | 


Virginia ie Co., Birmingham, Ala., 


Division, for the steel superstructure; to 


Milam Construction Co. of Birmingham, | 


Ala., for the concrete deck; to R. T. 
Smith, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; for approach 
fills; and to B. B. Ethridge, Gantt, Ala., 
for the removal of structures along the 
roadway approaches. 


Design Features 


The river bridge consists of eleven 
piers and two abutments with piers 7 and 
8 in the Black Warrior River. The max- 
imum height of the river piers from the 
bottom of the footing to the top of the | 
caps is 124.03 feet and 130.03 feet. The | 
spans, all continuous plate girders in 3- 
span units, starting from the Tuscaloosa, | 
or north, end are: 88 feet 3 inches, 86 | 
feet, 86 feet 914 inches, 86 feet 91% | 
inches, 86 feet, 86 feet 914 inches, 140 | 
feet 84% inches, 210 feet, 140 feet 814 
inches, 105 feet 91% inches, 105 feet and 
107 feet 3 inches. 

For identification the piers are num- 
bered from 1 to 11 from the Tuscaloosa 
end. Piers 6 to 11 inclusive have webb 
walls from about ground or low-water 
level between the columns,-while piers 1 


to 5 inclusive are composed of two col- | 
umns with a tie beam and concrete caps. | 
The steel plate girders carry a 24-foot | 
roadway comprised of a 7-inch rein- | 
forced-concrete slab with a curb 11 | 


inches high and 18 inches wide at either 


side. There is no regular sidewalk pro- | 


vided. 


Handling the Steel 


The steel plate girders, of which there 
are four to each span, were fabricated 
at the Birmingham plant of the Virginia 
Bridge Co., delivered by railroad a dis- 


tance of 14 miles to Birmingport on the | 
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High- Level Bridge 
Over Warrior River 


Black Warrior River, loaded on barges, 
and towed to the bridge site. The steel 
for the south end, spans 12, 11, 10 and 


9, was unloaded on the south bank and | 
hauled up the steep slope on a car run- | 
ning on a pair of tracks. Hauling was | 
done by a gasoline-powered winch, Steel | 
for the north end, spans 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, | 
6 and 7, was unloaded on the north bank | 


and hauled up the bank on a track in a 
similar fashion. The four girders for 
span 11 were placed by a guyed derrick. 
while spans 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 from 


the north abutment. were placed by a | 
35-ton crawler crane. The girders in all | 
other spans were placed by travelers | 


moved forward on the girders as they | 
were set. 

In spans 7 and 9, as shown in one of | 
the illustrations, a group of foundation 


| 
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River piers 8, at left, and 7, with the falsework for span 9. The two travelers erected and eq 
the girders for four spans. 


piles was driven adjacent to the north 
and south banks of the river to support 
single bents of falsework. Sections of the 
continuous girders were erected from 
piers 6 and 9 to the falsework bents, and 
| from the latter over piers 7 and 8, leav- 
ing a center section of 105 feet over the 
river, which was placed by two travelers, 


one at each end of the gap, which picked 
up the girders from a barge on the river 
and placed them directly in the span, 


Quantities and Bids 


The total quantities involved in the 
construction of the Foster’s Ferry Bridge 
(Concluded on page 59) 
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and refer to this advertisement 


Hercules Steel Products Co. 


GALION, OHIO 
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Surplus Equipment; 
Its Post-War Disposal 


(Continued from page 16) 


ipment or even with Federally owned 


equipment that may be released after the 
war. 


Do We Want the Surplus Equipment? 


Avery definite negative answer to this 
ion was delivered in the form of a 
resolution by a group of maintenance 


“fand equipment engineers representing 


the states in the Mississippi Valley Con- 
ference of State Highway Officials. The 
resolution, read by Hal G. Sours, Direc- 
tor of Highways of Ohio, at the ARBA 
meeting, clearly states that equipment 
overseas should be left there and that 
new equipment should be returned to the 
manufacturers for them to release slowly 
through the regular trade channels. State 
highway officials at both the Mississippi 
Valley Conference and at the ARBA 
meeting stated frequently that they are 
in favor of accepting no surplus equip- 


' [ment from the Federal government. Such 
[equipment is already obsolete and gen- 
_feally worn out, requires expensive over- 


“Ahaul and is costly to operate. 


The out- 


 |sanding example of this is the great 


number of Liberty trucks which states 
received after the last war. These trucks 
had to be overhauled, never pulled as big 
a load as the 114-ton trucks that came 
out after the war, and cost much more to 
operate per mile. They proved to be a 
millstone about the necks of the highway 
departments, preventing them from buy- 


fing more economical modern equipment 


flor many years. 


If politicians will keep 


[heir fingers out of the pie and if the 


public is properly educated, then the 
state and local highway departments may 


have their way and be free to chose only 


such pieces of used equipment as they 
feel can be puldhiased t 


Jgovernment at a sufficient price differ- 


ential to make an investment in used | 


fequipment economical. 


the market or is given free to highway | 

‘ fl result in an almost | 
| {complete stoppage of the sale of new con- | 
"|struction equipment made by manufac- | 
ens expanded their facilities | 


‘idepartments, it wi 


~ fturers who 


If the surplus equipment is dumped on | 


‘fo supply the armed forces and are 


therefore employing larger numbers of | 


Wtained men and women than before the 
‘Yvar. If there is no market for their 


| Hproducts in the civilian economy, there | 


| Guill be a large volume of unemployment 
“#4 once and a disruption of the orderly 


) #uanufacture of equipment so that when | 
/ Phere is an increased demand a few years | 
| Pater, as the construction market devel- | 
'§ps, manufacturers will not be in a posi- | 
fiion to re-expand as quickly as might be | 
| Ftesired. Thus, for the sake of the na- | 
fiional economy, there should be no | 
‘ftumping of surplus equipment into the | 
"Flaps of state and local highway depart- 


ments who do not want it. 
Can We Get New Machines? 


If all used surplus equipment is going 
©§'0 stay overseas and there is to be a | 


in this country, this question may 


‘ e of second-hand equipment worth 


ell be raised. Contractors and others 

want ro equipment. Will the oo 
rs be in a position to produce a 

: equipment pee after the 

r a huge highway and private con- 

ion program? That ion was 


aid in the dust and buried by a careful 


irvey conducted by E. R. Galvin, Presi- 
Manufacturers’ Division of the 


RBA. The following table shows the 


Pumber of manufacturers who reported, 


Production they can 


in person, the type of equipment and the 


andle in 1945 


‘Provided the war is over and they are 


by government or- 
rs) in terms of 1939 production. They 


rted that all companies can convert 





rom the Federal | 





NEW EQUIPMENT WHICH MANUFACTURERS COULD 
PRODUCE FOR PEACETIME USE IN 1945 


1945 Production 
Mfrs. in Multiples of 
Reporting Equipment Made 1939 Production 
2 Air compressors and tools 3% 
Bituminous distributors 3 
Bulldozers 
Concrete finishing machines 
Crushers and screening plants 
Ditchers 
Earth hauling equipment 
Electric plants, portable 
Engines, diesel 
Engines, gas 
Graders, all types 
Hoists and dump bodies 
Pavers, bituminous 
Pavers, mixers, and truck 
mixers, concrete 
Pumps, water 
Road forms, bins, batchers 
Rollers, roa 
Rubber tires 
Scrapers 
Shovels, cranes, draglines 
Tanks for truck mounting 
Tractors, crawler 
Tractors, wheel, industrial 
Winches, truck-mounted 
Wrecker cranes, truck-mounted 


Ys 


ze 


_ 
Sowe NUNWeNt ee weOeOwwwe One 


wa 


In addition, representatives of the portland cement in- 


dustry and of the bituminous paving materials group re- | 


ported that there would be ample supplies of these ma- 
terials for any possible needs. 


to peacetime production just as fast as 
sales can be diverted from government 
to regular channels. There is no recon- 


version problem, as our standard con- | 
(Continued on page 72) 
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LOOKING 


AHEAD? 
Include 


TUTHILL GUARD RAILS 


in Your Plans 
HIGHWAY ENGINEERS are now making plans for their post-war safety 
program. Many of them, knowing by reputation and service the TUTHILL 
GUARD RAIL, are including it in their post-war specifications. 
Unique in its convex design’ and spring-like deflective action, substantial, 
strong and attractive, easy to install and maintain, TUTHILL is the logical 


Guard Rail to specify now 
for use later. 


Write for 
detailed 


ifications. 
specifications wy-s 





Pacific Coast Manufacturers and Distributors 


U.S. SPRING & BUMPER CO., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


CTUTHILL Sane 3) 


POLK ST... CHICAGO 7, ILL. Vs 





JAEGER offers these figures 


Compared with the last World War year of 1918, 
the placing and finishing of concrete highways 


and airports is now being accomplished 6 to 10 
times faster and at approximately one half the 


cost per yard. 


This progress, already achieved to meet war-time 
schedules, is directly due to the development by 
the paver industry of the dual drum paver and 


HIGH PRODUCTION: In 1918 an hourly 
rate of 40 lin. ft. of 18 ft. slab (80 sq. yds.) 
was fast work for a paver and Lake- 
wood Finisher. 


Today. runs of 300 ft. of 25 ft. slab (833 
sq. yds,) per hour are being made by 
using two 34E dual drum pavers followed 
by one Jaeger Screw Spreader and one 
Jaeger-Lakewood Type “H” Finisher. On 
an Ohio glider base the pace of 314 it. 
per hour was maintained for 17 hours, 
resulting in a single day‘s production of 
5335 ft. of 25 ft. wide slab. 

LONG LIFE: In 1918, from 30 to 40 miles 


of work wore out a finisher. Today's - 


machine can do 150 to 200 miles in spite 
of much drier, harsher material, do 
1,000,000 sq. yds. with the first set of 
screed shoes. 


LOW COSTS: Comparing equipment 


the development, by Jaeger-Lakewood, of the 
mechanical concrete spreader and finisher — the 


team that broke the bottleneck behind the paver. 


costs, a contractor today can buy one 
34E dual drum paver, Jaeger Finisher 
and Spreader for the price of two 1918 
pavers and finishers and, with this single 
outfit, do 3 times the day's yardage pos- 
sible with two 1918 outfits and crews. 


Planners of post-war projects and contractors who 
will build them will both be interested in the 
comparative figures offered below: 


Finally, the cost per sq. yd. of pavement 
is approximately 50% lower— and the 

te is stronger, denser and far more 
uniform because mechanical handling 
permits dry vibratory mixtures and elim- 
inates segregation. 





THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 


701 Dublin Avenue 


Columbus 16, Ohio 




















New Concrete Paving 
On Florida-U. §. 441 


(Continued from page 21) 


and then rolled back into position to pro- 
tect the cement during hauling. The bot- 
tom-dump mechanism on these cement 
containers, a hinged gate held closed by 
the batched aggregate, was released au- 
tomatically when the aggregate was dis- 
charged into the paver skip. 

The batching plant was operated by a 
foreman, operators for each piece of 
equipment noted above, two scale men, 
one on the aggregate bin and one onthe 
cement plant, two laborers, and a man 
who wrote and delivered batch tickets to 
the drivers of the batch trucks. 

Hauling was done in a fleet of from 





twenty to forty 2-batch Ford trucks with 
Galion bodies, depending on the 
length of haul. 


Mixing, Placing and Finishing 


At the paver the trucks were dumped 
by two men, one of whom used a wooden 
maul to clean the truck bodies, while 
the other tripped the tail-gate and batch 
gate and received the batch tickets pre- 
viously given the drivers at the propor- 
tioning plant. 

Spri 
ahead of the paver by one man, using a 
l-inch hose fed from the 3-inch pipe line 
with conveniently placed outlet connec- 
tions. 

Water supply was one of the minor 
worries on this job, which was situated 
adjacent to several large lakes, and it 
was never necessary to pump water for 
any great distance. Two pumps, one a 
C. H. & E. and the other a Rex, were 
set side by side with separate suction 
lines and so arranged that either could 
be started and its discharge valved into 
the line in either direction. This ar- 
rangement made frequent moves pos- 
sible without interruption to the paving 
operations. All stringing of pipe line 
and moving of pumps was handled by 
the same crew which pulled the forms 
and loaded them on trucks for transfer 
ahead each morning. 

Mixing was done in a new Rex 34-E 
paver with a 35-foot boom. The 36-cubic 
foot batch, which contained 45 gallons 
of water, was mixed 36 seconds in the 
first drum and 30 seconds in the second, 
and resulted in an average slump of 114 
inches, spread 2.07 linear feet of the 
wide ay heavy section used. 

Final cutting of the grade was done 
by a Cleveland planer, pulled by the 
paver and equipped with a scratch tem- 
plate as well as a cutting blade. Two 
men handled the excess dirt picked up by 
the planer and smoothed any irregulari- 
ties in the grade by raking with wooden 
flat rakes or “utes”. 

Two men set the. expansion joints, 
which consisted of three pieces of pre- 
moulded filler material, clipped together 
and set in a metal channel at 60-foot in- 
tervals. Two more men set the non- 
metallic Keystone fiber center strip, 
aligning it properly by means of a 
wooden frame 13 feet long (half the 
width of the pavement) and 10 feet wide. 
This frame was placed in position along 
the inner edge of the steel forms and the 
center strip staked along its other edge, 
which was on the true center line of the 
pavement. Seven pins were used to hold 
each 10-foot section of center strip in 


tion. 

Four puddlers, using square pointed 
shovels, spread the en any followed 
by the Blaw-Knox double-screed finish- 
ing machine. On this job, only the easily 
adjusted front screed was used on transi- 
tions and flattened curves. Behind this 


machine, two men, working from rolling 


bri set the metal strips used to form 
the y contraction joints at inter- 


vals of 20 feet. 
A Koehring Longitudinal Finisher 


ing of the subgrade was done ; 








followed this operation immediately, | 
greatly reducing the work done by the | 
two hand finishers, who used both drag | 
and checking straight-edges for the final | 
finish of the riding surface. Two more | 
finishers cut and edged the expansion | 
and contraction joints, passing the metal | 
portions of these joints, when removed 
from the pavement, to two laborers who 
carried them ahead to be re-used. The 
floating and edging along the form line 
were done by two finishers working from 


the shoulder. 
Center Stripe and Curing 


As soon as the finishing operations 
had been completed satisfactorily, the 
black-oxide center stripe was applied. 
Raven Black magnetic oxide of iron was 
mixed with portland cement in propor- 
tions of one part of flake oxide to three 
parts of cement, with sufficient water to 
form a rather stiff fluid paste. Two light 
wooden frames, 11 x 13 /eet in size and 
internally braced, were hooked in posi- 
tion over the steel pavement forms, with 

(Concluded on next page) 
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GEERPRES 


TANGLEPROOF MOP STICK 


No screws or 
clamps to tangle 
mops or injure 
furniture 


AVAILABLE ON PRIORITY BASIS 


Will accommodate any size mop from a 16-0z. 
to a 36-o0z. inclusive. Automatic, self-adjusting 
spring tension securely holds mop in place. 


Write for further information 
concerning GEERPRES Mopping Equipment 


GEERPRES WRINGER, Inc. 


| 
A 


* EXTRA «x 
Long Life 


Nothing te Wear Out 





MUSKEGON 81 
MICHIGAN 
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YOU'RE READY 





wih WALTER SNOW FIGHTERS 


“The March wind doth blow and we shall have snow”, 
says the poet. Yes—dand rain, and thaws, and floods 
—for March is a tough month on highway mainte- 


nance. 


But these tough maintenance jobs are “right down 
the alley” for Walter Snow Fighters. The unfailing 
four-wheel power-plus-traction provided by Walter 
Four-Point Positive Drive is unmatched for ramming 
heavy snowdrifts — freeing pavements of hard-packed 
snow and ice—scraping dirt and gravel roads after 













































rainstorms —or pulling heavy loads through snow, 
mud, sand, ruts, or up stiff grades, without bogging 
down, slipping or stalling. 

Yes, there’s no “off-season” for these rugged, pow- 
erful units. Wherever running conditions are at their 
worst, you'll find Walter Snow Fighters performing at 
their best. Write for full details. 


WALTER MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
1001-19 IRVING AVE., RIDGEWOOD 27, QUEENS, L. |, N. ¥. 
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Fla. Center Stripe 
Broomed on Surtace 


(Continued from preceding page) 


the long dimension parallel to the center 
line. The sides of these frames which 
were nearest to the center line had a 
thin strip of sheet metal extending 44 
inch below the frame proper, and when 
this projection was forced into the still- 
soft concrete, the two frames formed a 
trough 4 feet wide, with edges aligned 
parallel to the center line. On the aa 
pavement within this trough the oxide 
paste was applied, using an ordinary 
broom, in such quantity that the finished 


stripe contained 5 to 6 pounds of oxide to 
100 — feet of area covered. 
After considerable experimentation to 


ascertain the most successful method of 
blending the applied paste with the fresh 
concrete, it was decided that it was best 
to leave it undisturbed after application. 
This method results in the formation of 
a pany black stripe, approximately 
inch thick, which is an integral part 
of the finished pavement. 

As soon as the oxide stripe had been 
applied and the frames moved into posi- 
tion for their next use, the entire surface 
of pavement and stripe was covered with 
an application of Truscon Tru-Cure. A 
drum of the curing compound was car- 
ried on a rolling bridge, on which was 
also mounted a small gasoline-powered 
pump used to deliver the compound, in 
the form of a fine spray, through a hose 
and nozzle, onto the finished pavement. 

The riding surface was checked the 
morning after placing by a rolling 
straight-edge designed by the Division 
Engineer. it consists of an internally 
braced wooden frame, 11 feet long and 
2 feet wide, mounted on four solid-rub- 
ber wheels, with two telltale points, ad- 
justable to keep them in the plane of the 
wheel bottoms. It has proved very effec- 
tive in the detection of high spots over- 
looked during the finishing operations. 

After the pavement had cured suffi- 
ciently to permit its use, the shoulders 
were bladed to conform to the typical 
cross section. Shoulders, slopes, and 
backslopes were covered with a 4-inch 
blanket of muck and the entire area 
sprigged with native sod. 


Major Quantities 


The major quantities involved in this 
paving operation were as follows: 


Removal of existing sheet-asphalt pavement 84,626 sq. yds. 


Excavation 163,358 cu. yds. 
Stabilizing subgrade, 12 inches deep 210,180 sq. yds. 
Muck blanket, 4 inches thick 402,800 sq. yds. 
Concrete pavement, plain, 8 inches thick 136,362 sq. yds. 
Sprigging 401,200 sq. yds. 


Personnel 


The contract for the construction of 
8.939 miles of 8-inch plain-concrete 
pavement, 26 feet wide, on a roadbed 
40 to 46 feet wide, with incidental items, 
was awarded by the State Road Depart- 
ment of Florida to Ivy H. Smith Co. of 
Jacksonville, Fla., on its bid of $653,- 








Why PINOLA Wood Preserver 
is Preferred 


... lt FILLS all sap pores of lumber 
with waterproof, rosinous matter. 

.+. lt HARDENS the lumber, prevent- 
ing deterioration. 

... it PENETRATES sap pores without 
heat or pressure. 

... ls NON-INJURIOUS to paints. 
...ls NON-IRRITATING fo the skin. 


Lumber properly treated with PINOLA 
is the equivalent of Original Heart 
Pine. Twenty-six years of test prove it 
best. Every user of PINOLA is a boost- 
er. If your dealer cannot supply you 
write to us. 


-THE PINOLA COMPANY 
Savannah, Georgia 
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Immediately following the brooming in of the 4-foot wide black-oxide center stripe, the 
entire slab and stripe were sprayed with curing compound. 


187.32. E. D. Fambrough was Superin- 
tendent for the contractor, and the work 
was under the personal supervision of A. 
S. Cox, Project Engineer, for the state. 
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Back the Attack! Buy War Bonds! 





Bending Saves Welding 


A right-angle structure of steel can be 
made by standing one flat plate on an- 
other flat plate and welding the junc- 
tion. It can also be made by bending a 








flat plate into a right angle. The latter 
method was adopted in the production 
of gear cases for 226 new Victory ships, 
by engineers of Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. This 
change has eliminated 50 miles of weld- 
ing from the standard 8,500-hp gear 
case. In addition, it has saved 180,000 
man-hours of skilled welders’ time and 
360,000 pounds of welding rod steel—a 
critical material. 
_—— 


Goodrich Distributor 
For Punch-Lok Clamp 


National distribution rights of the 
Punch-Lok hose clamp, and the method 
of applying it, have been granted to the 
Industrial Products Sales Bivision of B. 
F. Goodrich Co., according to an an- 
nouncement just made. ‘The clamp, 
made by Punch-Lok Co., Chicago, IIL., 
is a locking device used to connect vari- 
ous kinds of male and female fittings, 
special nipples, menders, or ordinary 
pipe to hose, electric cable, and wire or 
textile rope. 
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AMERICAN CABLE TRU-LAY PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


@ For decades wire rope users have 
wanted to use Lang lay rope because 
of its increased resistance to abrasion, 
bending and fatigue. But, in a non- 
preformed state, it is extremely cranky 
and hard to handle. Now, the preform- 
ing process gives you all the advantage 
of Lang lay construction—in Amer- 
ican Cable TRU-LAY. 


This is just one of the advantages built into American Cable tru-tay Preformed— ~ 
at the mill. Just one of the reasons why tru-LAY Preformed wire rope is preferred by 
so many operators. Specify it for your next line. It will steady your machine pro- 





duction; save you time and prevent accidents. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Tacoma 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 









BRIDGEPORT - CONNECTICUT 


Ww 





ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS. . . . TRU-LAY Aircraft, Automotive, and Industrial Controls, TRU-LOC Aircraft Termincls, AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, 
TRU-STOP Brakes, AMERICAN Chain, WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists, Trolleys, 
HAZARD Wire Rope, Yacht Rigging, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Stee! Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... In Business for Your Safety 




















County Maintenance 
In Wartime Winters 


(Continued from page 12) 


| chloride (100 pounds per cubic yard of | 


During recent years, the county used a 
good deal of sand treated with calcium | 


sand) and stockpiled at convenient | 
points along the highways for use during | 


| icy weather conditions. It is anticipated | 


and serviced in preparation for the task. | 


Snow-Removal Equipment 


St. Louis County. snow-removal equip- 
ment is of two general types: trucks with 
plows, and power patrol graders with 

lows. These types of equipment have 
n selected not only because they are 
efficient, but because they are useful in 


the maintenance program during the | 


entire year. 

Included in the truck roster are thirty- 
four all-wheel-drive trucks of 5 to 8-ton 
capacity, equipped with hydraulic plows 
and wings. These include FWD, Osh- 
kosh, Marmon-Herrington, Walter and 
Autocar trucks. In addition, there are 
two heavy-duty tracks for extremely dif- 


ficult plowing conditions, a 12-ton Wal- | 


ter and a 15-ton Oshkosh. These units 
have replaced tractors formerly used for 
removing the more stubborn drifts. 

As the highways of the county have 
been improved to higher standards of 
grade and cross-section as well as sur- 


facing, it has been possible to shift more | 


of the burden of removing snow to light | 


trucks of from 11% to 3-ton capacity. St. 


Louis County owns fifty-one light dump | 


trucks which may be hooked up with 
light V-plows or blade plows. These in- 
clude nearly all makes of standard 
trucks, such as Ford, Chevrolet, Interna- 
tional, GMC, Diamond T, and Federal. 

A valuable addition to snow-removal 
units employed in the county have been 
the power patrols of tandem or four- 
wheel-drive type which are equipped 
with V-plows for winter maintenance. 
There are fifteen power patrols used, in- 
— Caterpillar, Adams, Allis-Chal- 
mers, Galion and Austin-Western. These 
units are usually assigned to long routes 
of standard section. 

Supplementing the equipment which 
actual y removes snow from the high- 
ways, the county has on hand and erects 
annually about 214 miles of slat snow 
fence. Location of the snow fence is 
carefully selected, based on years of ex- 
perience and records, and has proved of 
immeasurable assistance in keeping the 
highways open, especially during win- 
ters of severe storms. 


Maintenance 


The county has seven main garages 
located throughout the county which 
have complete facilities for servicing 
and repairing equipment. In addition to 
these seven main garages, there are eigh- 
teen patrol garages which accommodate 
at least two snow-plow units and which 
have facilities for simple servicing and 
minor repairing. 

Each patrol section of about 75 miles 
is assigned one heavy-duty snow-plow 
unit and one light truck and blade. The 
light truck with blade is a high-speed 
unit and is capable of easily Randlling 
light snows over the entire section with- 
in a short time, The heavy-duty unit 
may be used to remove packed or drift- 


ed areas in its own section, or may be | 


called into service in some other section 
where the need is greater. 





that speed restrictions and reduced traf- | 
fic may curtail this work somewhat. 


Snow Removal in Wartime 


In considering the snow-removal prob- 
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lem during wartime, Engineer Deibler 
had this to say: 

“A reduction in traffic, considered 
solely on that basis, has little or no ef- 
fect on snow removal because if any 
traffic must get through it is just as easy 
to accommodate normal traffic. Obtain- 
ing parts and making repairs, together 
with the limited use of gasoline and die- 
sel fuel, may have a more definite effect 
in curtailing snow-removal operations 











Hundreds in world-wide use have proved the 
smoothness, economy and sturdiness of CP's 
500-ft. Diesel-driven portable air compressor. Its 
exceptional smoothness is the result of the fine, 
inherent balance of the true V-8 arrangement 
of the compressor cylinders, and the use of a 
6-cylinder engine. The compressor is of the 
two-stage, air-cooled type; the engine is the 
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ELECTRIC TOOLS 
(Micycle...Universal) 
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General Offices: 8 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y 





than the reduced traffic. While highway 
departments are restricted in construg 
tion funds, sufficient funds are available 
for the proper maintenance of the exist. 
ing highways.” 

Mr. Deibler suggests that highway en. 
gineers in the snow-belt consider the 
possibility of reducing mileage maip. 
tained. He points out that snow remoy. 
al on rural roads where residents are 
(Concluded on page 63) 
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Caterpillar D-13000 Diesel. 

Incorporated also are the well-known CP fea- 
tures: gradual speed regulation . . 
Valves...pressure lubrication...self-adjusting 
clutch . . . spring suspension and automotive 
steering. CP Portable Compressors are avail- 
able also in sizes of 60 to 315 c.f.m. gasoline or 
Diesel powered. Write for complete data. 
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VACUUM PUMPS 
DIESEL ENGINES 
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The Rud-o-Matic Tagline is operated on a spring 
principle and maintains at all times a positive tension suffi- 
cient to steady a clam shell bucket under any and all con- 
ditions, and will operate perfectly with the boom at any 
angle. It eliminates all the grief -usually encountered with 
the average tagline as there are no weights, tracks, pins, 
carriages, or sheaves to wear out or to get out of order. Be- 
cause of the large bearings and fewer sheaves, the saving 
on cable alone would eventually pay for it. 


Tagline is complete with fair lead and cable attached and 
can be installed in less than one-half hour. Most of the 
crane manufacturers have adopted the Rud-o-Matic as stand- 


Manufactured by 


McCaffrey-Ruddock Tagline Corp. 
2121 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 
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Safety on Highways 


Now and in Future 


Accidents Are Increasing | both vehicles and highways and the 


Despite Fewer Cars; 
Post-War Designs Must Be 
Made for Greater Safety 


By SIDNEY J. WILLIAMS, General 
Manager, National Safety Council 


+ THE arbitrary wartime speed limits, 
frst 40 and then 35 miles an hour, 
sought to conserve scarce equipment and 


Our | 


depletion of police forces. 

The long-term prospect embraces a 
great increase in the number of motor 
vehicles, and many probable changes in 


| the traffic pattern—decentralization of 


| metropolitan areas, and the shifting of 


protect life and property. The general | 


and growing disregard of this low limit 
reflects our traditional dislike of arbi- 
trary restrictions and also our failure to 
realize the imperative need for conserva- 
tion of gasoline and rubber as well as 
equipment. 


Motor-vehicle traffic deaths dropped | 


from 39,969 in 1941 to 28,309 in 1942 


and about 23,300 in 1943, due to the | 
decline in travel. The death rate, deaths | 


per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles, decreased 
14 per cent in 1942 but increased 
slightly in 1943. This rate, however, is 
an inaccurate barometer because two- 
vehicle collisions tend to vary with the 
square of the travel. Taking account of 
this “square factor” and computing a 
more accurate “exposure rate”, we find 


that this rate went down 7 per cent in | 


1942 and 5 per cent in the first half of 
1943 but went up 15 per cent in the last 
half of 1943! In October, November 
and December of 1943 there were actu- 
ally more persons killed than in the 
same months of 1942. This completely 
explodes any popular illusion that war- 
time restrictions have even temporarily 
solved the traffic-accident problem. 
On the whole, wartime traffic prob- 
lems have been met with patriotic energy 
and with characteristic American in- 
genuity. We might have done much 
worse, but we need to do much better. 
The degree of “conservation” which we 
have achieved would still seem reckless 
extravagance to our allies. We tolerate 
unnecessary travel, increasing violation 
of the wartime speed limit, cheating on 
gasoline coupons; we kill or injure over 
a thousand workers every day. It is the 
responsibility of public officials and 
leaders of public opinion to arouse the 
public to a much more realistic under- 
standing that the war is not yet won, that 
vehicles and gasoline and lives must not 
be wasted, that not all the sacrifices 
shall be made at Tarawa or Cassino. 


Post-War Problems 


Immediate post-war problems will in- 


clude the subnormal condition of vehi- | 


cles and tires, which will require months 
if not years to remedy completely; the 
subnormal condition of highways due to 
inadequate maintenance and almost no 
reconstruction; the decline in the quan- 
tity and often the quality of police en- 
forcement, driver licensing, and other 
preventive activities, all added to the 
quick increase in miles driven which will 
surely follow the lifting or relaxing of 
gas rationing. Speeds undoubtedly will 
increase even before the 35-mile limit 
ends; and this may be serious indeed, in 
View of the deteriorated condition of 








SAND'S Aluminum 
Line & Surface LEVEL 





Endorsed and Adopted by Road 
Builders and Contractors 

Level is easily and quickly attached to line. 

Special feature construction prevents accidental 


detachment from line. Construction is sturdy, 
+ and accuracy guaranteed. 


SAND’S LEVEL & TOOL CO. 
8531 Gratiot Ave. Detroit 13, Mich. 

















industrial, commercial, educational and 
recreational establishments, all of which 
can be met only by the most farsighted 
planning and prompt action on the part 
of all concerned. 


Plan Safety Now 


How are we to meet these many and 
varied problems? By hasty palliatives, 
born of desperation after the emergency 
has become acute? God forbid! The 


wise planning and handling of traffic, as | 








































































HEAVY-DUTY CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMEN 


of many other elements in our joint life, 
presents as great a challenge as this 
nation has ever faced, more complex in 
many ways than the challenge of sur- 
vival in global war, a challenge which 
is at the same time the greatest opportu- 
nity we have ever had to utilize properly 
the tremendous productive energies that 
will be suddenly released. 

If we handle traffic wisely, we shall 
handle it safely; for safety is not a thing 
in itself, to be added or withheld at will; 
it is a by-product of efficiency, of doing 
the thing the right way. 

The report of the Committee on Inter- 
regional Highways, and particularly the 
design standards in Appendix V, are in 
my opinion the greatest single contribu- 
tion ever made to highway safety. Its 


final consummation runs into billions of 


dollars, yet practical considerations have 


| find 100-mile-an-hour 


everything that is done fit into the final 
picture, 

The interregional standards are based 
on safe travel at speeds of 50 to 75 miles 


| an hour, depending on terrain. It is to 


be hoped that this will, once for all, lay 
the ghost of “100-mile-an-hour high- 
ways’. We can build, at a price, 100- 
mile-an-hour highways and 100-mile-an- 
hour cars, but where are we going to 
drivers? Not 
enough of them, in our generation at 
least, to keep the cars and the highways 
busy. 


Accidents Are Symptoms 


Intelligent designing, maintenance, 
signing, policing, and all the other 
traffic functions are impossible without 
accident records. An accident is not 
merely a personal misfortune, it is a 


not been overlooked; the end is to be | symptom of something wrong in the 


reached by many easy steps. That is the 
essence of all great planning—not to do 


| highway or in the traffic on that high- 


way. We need much better accident rec- 


everything at once, but to do nothing | ords, better analysis, and better use of 


that will have to be undone, to have | 


(Concluded on page 69) 





DEPEND ON YOUR KOEHRING DISTRIBUTOR 
to help you keep your equipment operating. Care for 
your Koehring equipment NOW, so it will serve you to- 
morrow. Koehring distributors have genuine Koehring 
parts. Koehring parts warehouses are ai your r 
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(Continued from page 45) 


of this traffic, shoul 


area. 









Choosing Right-of-Way 
To Serve Urban Areas 


gional routes, eh a substantial part 
penetrate within 
close proximity to the central business 


How near they should come, how they 
should pass it or pass through it, and 
by what courses they should reach it, are 
matters for particular planning consid- 


of vacant land may offer the best possi- 
ble locations for city-entering routes of 
the Interregional System. Alignment and 
right-of-way widths appropriate for the 
new highways and difficult of acquisition 
in more developed areas may be obtain- 
able in these vacant spaces with relative 
ease and at moderately low cost. So 
placed, the routes may often be extended 
far into the city before they encounter 
the greater difficulties of urban location. 

In choosing these locations for the 
arterial routes, however, it should be 


recognized that the undeveloped lands | 
which lie so favorably for highway pur- | 
poses also present opportunities equally | 










eration in each city. Since these routes | favorable for other purposes of city 
should be designed to serve important | planning. In any case, if the new city- 
arterial flows of intra-urban as well as | entering highways are located through 
interurban character, their locations | existing wedges of undeveloped lands, 
from the fringes to the center of the city | they must be connected with well devel- 
should be determined in large degree by | oped existing suburban areas, which are 
the location of internal areas in which | usually located along the present main 
are generated important volumes of the | highways, in order to serve effectively 
intra-urban movement. the arterial needs of these communities. 

The city streets over which the urban | Adequate cross highways at suitable 
mileage included in the recommended | points will provide these connections. 
Interregional System has been measured 

























Continued around the city, from one 
new arterial and one existing main high- 
way to another, these connectors become 
the circumferential routes which are dis- 
cussed later. Some of these circumferen- 
tials, especially those forming the outer 
belt, may appropriately belong in the 
Interregional System, as they would 
serve both to distribute the city-bound 
interregional traffic around the city to 
the point nearest its destination, and 
also to transfer through traffic around 
the city from one route to another. 

It will at once be apparent, however, 
that if the improvement of main high- 
ways in the past has resulted in the 








appropriate stages of city growth, wo 
be to provide adequate circumferenti 
routes, and then, as the interradial spag 
widens, to add branches to the radial a 
teries. Another, which involves no prin 
ciple of route locations, is mentione 
here only because of its bearing upo 


Hout 
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stringing out of city growth along them, | would probably discourage the creeping 
the superior improvement contemplated | of settlement along them much beyonj 
for the new arterial routes would have | the selected points, and this is endorsef 
the same effect in exaggerated degree. | by the Committee in principle. 


Circumferential Routes 


Although a large part of the traffic ¢ 
wise subdivision of large tracts of subur- | interregional routes approaching 
ban land. Special preventive measures | larger cities will generally have 
will prove helpful in this connection. | origins and destinations in the center of 
(Continued on next page) 


The improvement of the Interregional 
System should be so designed as to dis- 
courage ribbon development and the un- 





One of these measures, applicable at the 






























are those now marked as the trans-city 
connections of the existing main rural 
highways that conform cloedly to the 
rural sections of the recommended 
routes. These streets generally pass 
through or very close to the existing cen- 
tral business areas of the cities. It is 
probable that in any development of the | 
interregional routes, the locations chosen 
will not follow the streets presently used 
in many cases, but will be based on a 
study of the mileage with respect to the 
land uses in the areas that will be trav- 
ersed, and of the nature of land-acquisi- 
tion problems involved in the develop- | 
ment, 





Use of Undeveloped Land 


The improvement of highways at ur- 
ban centers has in the past stimulated 
outward extension of city growth, and 
has left wedges of relatively undevel- 
oped land between these ribbons of 
development along the main highways 
entering the city. To some extent these 
wedges are the result of a topography 
less favorable for development or of the 
reservation of land for various public 
uses. In most cases they are caused in 
part by the lack of satisfactory connec- 
tions with the city, either by roads of 
direct entrance or by appropriate trans- 
verse connection with the main high- 
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ways. 
Whatever their cause, existing wedges 
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THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL CO. 


MARION, OHIO, U. S. A. + Shovels - Draglines - Walkers 
Gas Diesel - Electric - From % cu. yd. te 35 cu. yds. 








city development. It is the control 4 at 
limitation of access to the arterial routegiihe city, 
Unlimited access to the existing maigjct of ti 
highways has undoubtedly encouraged sctions. 
the outward extension of settlememfjependin 
along them. Per contra, the denial df.ity in - 
access to the new arterial highways faflsarby 
a substantial outward distance beyon{jound p: 
any desired points on these highway§ To ser 
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the city, substantial fractions will con- 
sist of traffic bound to and from other 
gctions. Another portion, its volume 
depending usually upon the size of the 
city in relation to the sizes of other 
nearby cities, will consist of traffic 
bound past the city. 

To serve this traffic bound to or from 
oints other than the center of the city, 
there is need of routes which avoid the 




















around the city, passing either through 
adjacent suburban areas or through the 
outer and less congested sections of the 
city proper. 
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located as to serve both as arteries for 


and destinations to and from various 
sections of the city. The pattern of such 
routes will depend upon the topography 
and plan of each particular city. At 
\ most relatively large cities, the need will 
} Tbe for routes completely encircling the 
|. |city. More than one circumferential 
if [route may be needed. A series of them 
may be provided to form inner and 





itself, others without. 
cities, one such route may be required as 
a distributor of traffic about the business 
center. Often, it may be possible to serve 


Traffic-Generating Foci 


Railway terminals, both passenger 
and freight, wharves and docks and air- 
ports generate large volumes of street 
and highway traffic. Much of it is of 
express character, and significant frac- 





interchanges between the several modes 
of transportation. Both passengers and 
freight are transferred between railroads 


ways and airlines. The future develop- 
ment of commercial air cargo and ex- 
press freight transportation should not 
be underestimated in considering this 
shuttle movement between transportation 
media. 

The location of the interregional 
routes at cities, both the city-penetrating 
main routes and the circumferential or 









as to give convenient express service to 
these various major traffic-generating 
foci within and in the environs of the 
city, and also to the-business center of 
the city, the wholesale produce market, 
main industrial areas, principal residen- 
tial sections, new housing developments, 
and the city parks, stadium, baseball 
park, and other sports areas. 

Location of the routes should be deter- 
mined in relation to such foci in the 
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Generally, such routes can be so | ab 
' tunnels to eliminate the costs of snow 


the conveyance of through traffic around | femoval or protection and to reduce 


the city between various approach high- | 
ways and as distribution routes for the | 
movement of traffic with local origins | 


outer belts, some possibly within the city | 
In the largest | 


positions where they are planned or are | grades over some western mountain | two purposes, particularly the right-of- 


likely to be in the future and not where 


| they are at present, if change is reason- 


business center. Such routes should gen- | 
eally follow circumferential courses | 


| ably to be expected. Thus the closest 


possible cooperation is needed between 
highway, housing and city planning 
authorities, railroad, motor bus and 
truck interests, air transport and airport 
officials, and any other agencies, groups 
and interests that may be in a position to 
exert a determining influence upon the 





future pattern and development of the | 


city. 
Consider Other Transportation 
At cities, especially, it is important 


that the locatien of interregional routes | 


be so chosen as to permit and encourage 
a desirable coordination of highway 
transportation with rail, water and air 


| transportation. Incidentally, opportuni- 


this function by suitable locations of | 
several of the main penetrating arteries. | 


tions are associated with the essential | 


and ships, and passengers between rail- | 


distribution routes, should be so placed | 





ties for joint use of new structures by the 
interregional routes and mainline rail- 
roads should not be neglected. The feasi- 
bility of combination rail-and-highway 


passes should be carefully investigated. | 
It will be desirable to study at numerous | 
points the possibilities of providing in a 
single structure, whether bridge or tun- 
nel, for the crossing of rivers and other 
bodies of water by interregional routes 
and main railway lines. 

In many cities the surface location of | 
railways remains as one of the more 
acute problems facing the city planner. 
Instead of attacking this problem piece- 
meal by the elimination of grade cross- 
ings one or two at a time, a practice 
which tends merely to ameliorate a gen- 
erally unsatisfactory condition, it would 
be far better if it were dealt with in 
accordance with a plan for the complete 
and permanent insulation of the railway. 
Since the interregional routes and other 
express highways require, in some de- 
gree, a similar insulation, a plan for the 
common location of the two facilities 
might offer not only the advantage of a 
minimum obstruction of cross streets 
but also a substantial possibility of re- 
ducing the total costs of achieving the 


way element of such costs. 


Throughways; Grade Separations 


The Public Roads Administration’s 
studies of the traffic-discharge capacity 
of highways have reached the conclusion 
that a one-way two-lane roadway with 
no intersections will discharge without 
unreasonable congestions an hourly 
trafic of 3,000 vehicles moving at an 
average speed of 35 miles per hour. 
With equal congestion but with three 
traffic lights per mile, each set on a half- 
minute interval, the hourly discharge is 
reduced to at best 1,500 vehicles an 
hour. One or two more traffic lanes 
would have to be provided to restore the 
highway to its intersection-free capacity. 

Street intersections also involve the 
hazard of accidents, and it is well known 
that most accidents on city streets occur 
at such points. Where traffic volume is 
great, as it is on arterial streets, reduc- 
tion of the number of intersections can 
materially reduce the total of accidents. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Sehramm Compressors furnish air on moment’s notice! 





Merely by easily moving a Schramm Air 
Compressor onto the job—and touching a 
starter button—yovu get all the compressed 
air you want—and the emergency job is 


sped along! 


Illustrating the time Schramm was needed 
to furnish air so that a road atop a busy 
highway bridge leading to a state capitol 
could be repaired—quickly! 


Schramm met all requirements because it 
could furnish the necessary air speedily— 
and the unit was lightWeight and com- 








pact and thus easily towed about. This 
represented a big saving in hauling costs 
—plus plenty of action. 


Many features contribute to “air-when- 


you-want-it" Schramm Compressors: (1) 


Completely water cooled to provide ideal 
performance both winter and summer. (2) 
Seven main bearing supports. (3) Mechanical 
intake valve. (4) More cylinders and 
lighter parts. (5) Forced feed lubrication. 


If you are not already using a Schramm 
Air Compressor, it will pay you to write 
today for illustrated Bulletin 42-PA. 






Indiana Speeds Plans 
For Post-War Highways 


In order to speed up plans for In- 
diana’s post-war highway program, engi- 
neers from the district offices were 
called in to the central office in Jan- 
uary to work there until the construction 
season opens this spring. The State High- 
way Commission has been handicapped 
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| Lake County, a new highway between 


in the preparation of plans because of | 


the man-power shortage, and this move 
was made to alleviate this condition. 
Four of the projects in the post-war 
program have been announced. They in- 
clude a Circum-Urban Highway around 


Martinsville and Bloomington, and ex- 
tensive developments in Evansville and 
Vanderburg County. 


International Harvester 
Creates Motor Truck Div. 
A separate motor truck division, to 
have entire control of design, produc- 
tion and distribution of its trucks, has 


been announced by the International | 
Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill. It is believed | 
that such a change will be beneficial not | 
only through the improvement of war | 
production but also through increased | 


Indianapolis, the Tri-State Highway in | efficiency in the post-war period. 


Drawings show how even a big movement of the 
wheel is smoothed out at points X on first course 
and XI on second course. 


As the last smooth run is being completed by a Foote Adnun 
paver, two shiny black continuous ribbons appear briefly—a trade- 
mark to signal the completion of the job. It is almost as if the ma- 
chine itself were saying: “There you are boys, smoothly finished!” 

These ribbons actually are the marks of the two rear rollers, that 
appear only after the mix has been put down with a paperlike 
smoothness and finish. They disappear completely with rolling. 

It is important to note that Adnun rollers do run on the finished 
surface, because it is this feature of Foote design which provides a 
smoother finish. We call it*Continuous Course Correction” 

Note in the two diagrams how the Adnun wheels and rollers reduce 
irregularities to insignificance. A large movement at the wheels is changed 
into a very small one at the cutter bar. With each successive course, the 


The new division will be headed by 
P. V. Moulder, whose jurisdiction will 
include the motor truck factories at Fort 
Wayne and Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Springfield, Ohio; the motor truck en- 


| gineering department at Ft. Wayne; and 
| all exclusive motor truck sales opera- 


tions, both wholesale and retail, in the 
United States, as well as exclusive motor 
truck dealers. Mr. Moulder will be as- 
sisted by W. D. Reese as Manager of En- 
gineering; V. A. Guebard as Manager of 
Manufacturing; D. A. Conroy as Mana- 
ger of Supply and Inventory; W. C. 
Schumacher as Manager of Sales; and 
Glenn D. Wade as Divisional Comp- 
troller. 


smoother the surface becomes. 


Identify Adnun quality performance by these marks of a smooth job. 
Continuous Course Correction produces a smooth surface whether the ma- 
chine is laying Black Top, or crushed rock, slag, or gravel. 


Seven New Catalogs 
On Materials Handlir 


| I 
05 
A series of seven catalogs describij 
its complete line of materials-handling | 
equipment is now available from the 
Willamette Hyster Co. This equipmen 
includes lift trucks, mobile cranes and 
straddle trucks, which range from 
30,000 pounds to 2,000 pounds Capa. hake t 
city. At | 
The catalogs, each of which carries oggmeeting 
the cover an excellent illustration of thgvo™™ 
machine described, may be secureggand Pr 
upon application to the Willamette Hys early 
ter Co., Portland 8, Ore., or Peoria ] its ende 
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oi by Captain Don S. Knowlton of the | return. | mittee on Banking and Currency and 
idlin Post-War Problems Marine Corps who spoke very frankly The morning of the third day, Febru- | ‘Committee on Roads, U.-S. House of 
scribing ‘ of the conditions in the South Pacific | ary 3, was devoted to group meetings of | Representatives. 
andling area and, in particular, of the events the various divisions of the Association, | During the afternoon, the annual busi- 
om ISCUSSE y leading up to the final taking of Guadal- | Highway Contractors, County Highway | ness meetings of the Divisions and of 
uipment canal. He stressed the fact that the men | Officials, Municipal and Manufacturers, | the Association itself were held, closing 
nes anj (Coltiinad from. pase 18) at the front think constantly of home | closing with a luncheon addressed by | with the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
> fran and of the jobs they want when they | Jesse P. Wolcott, member of the Com.- | tors in the evening. 
Is capagshake them out of their lethargy. ot Laila 
At luncheon on the second day of the 
meeting, Paul G. Hoffman, Chairman; | 
n of thgcommittee for Economic Development, | 
securedgand President of the Studebaker Corp., | 
tte H arly defined the-work of the CED in 
its endeavor to stimulate post-war plan- 
ning in every business in this country, 
from the very smallest to the very larg- 
est. Mr. Hoffman pointed out that the | 
Committee, through its research divi- 
sion, is offering a great variety of assist- 
ance to any small manufacturer or busi- 
ness man in getting his planning started. 
The afternoon session of that day was | 
devoted to a free and frank panel dis- | 
ussion of the disposition of surplus 
yar equipment, including construction 
machinery. Claude Heacock, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, Caterpillar 
ractor Co., presided and stimulated 
much discussion and questioning. The 
panel consisted of E. I. King, Property 
Utilization Branch, Procurement Divi- 
sion, U. S. Treasury Department; G. W. 
Van Keppel, President, Associated 
Equipment Distributors, and President, 
. W. Van Keppel Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Lt. Col. Enoch R. Needles, Chief, | 
Redistribution and Salvage Branch, Sup- | 
ly Division, Military Supply, U. S. 
orps of Engineers; A. R. Guider, Chief, 
Requisition Division, Foreign Economic 
Administration; Hal G. Sours, Ohio Di- | 
rector of Highways; E. R. Galvin, Pres- | 
ident, Manufacturers’ Division, ARBA, | 
and General Sales Manager, R. G. Le- 
ourneau, Inc.; and A. E. O’Brien, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Associated Pennsyl- 
vania Constructors. Each member of 
he panel presented a 10-minute state- 
ment on his connection with the possible 
disposition of surplus equipment of vari- | 
ous kinds located both inside and out- 
side the borders of this country. This 
as followed by a series of stimulating 
and direct questions from the floor ; 
thich clarified much of the fogginess of EASY TO CARRY 
information on this Rar ale te set at 
rest many rumors which had been cur- | . . 
ent at ate meetings. At a later ses- | ; Makes Tough Jobs Easier...Can Be Carried Anywhere 
sion, Congressman Jesse P. Wolcott , Amazing things...these Barco Portable Gas Hammers that 
stated in no uncertain terms that the * cost so little to operate and handle so many big jobs...that 
ongress intends to pass legislation to carry like lightweights and punch like heavyweights! With eleven 
regulate the disposition of all surplus special tool attachments, every job is made to order for them... 
ar material and equipment, possibly | whether it’s breaking, driving or tamping. Consult us about 
under its own direction, so as to pre- | _ your ——— .-- Our engineers are at your service. Barco 
serve the national economy and prevent | Manufacturing Company, Not Inc., 1818 Winnemac Avenue, 


tither inflation or a drop in the stand- Chicago 40, Hingis. 
ards of our national economy through 
the dumping of surpluses promiscuous- 
ly. This session is reported in consid- 
erable detail on page 16. 


At the President’s dinner on the eve- . 
ming of the second day the Bartlett 

Award for an outstanding contribution 

0 the highway field was presented to 


“ S. es se gs the 

) formerly Engineer of Materials and PORTABLE GASOLINE HAMMERS 
ts i igh- | . * ° e ° 

way Department for many years. the | Léght in Weight P Rugged in Construction 
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BARCO MANUFACTURING CO., NOT INC. 
1818 Winnemac Ave., Chicago 40, lil, a 


Gentlemen: 


| 
| | 
| Without obligation on my part please send mea copy of the | 
| BARCO HAMMER BOOKLET. l 
| | 
| 
| | 











closing event of the dinner was a talk 











AFE from Invasion is no idle boast today. The enemy has 

been driven from the Alaskan outposts and they dare not at- 
tack us here! 

ROGERS TRAILERS have played a big part in fortifying our 
coastlines and they are fighting with our men overseas! 


4 on ROGER ILER 


The ROGERS TRAILERS which will be available to industry 
when present war contracts are completed, will be even better- 
engineered and more efficient than the thousands which have 


been operated so successfully ——— — 


for many years. 
FEATHER the nests of our multiply- 


iy ing warbirds—or there will be no 
“i nests left to any of us. Buy Bonds. 
CONSERVE, stimulate, protect—all 
in one—buying Bonds. 


ROGERS BROS. CORPORATION 
ALBION, 
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Maintenance Methods | 
Used in North Dakota 


Work Formerly Done by 
Contract Now Handled by 


State Forces; Black Top, 


Gravel and Frost Boils 


* UNABLE to contract niaintenance 
work, as done in normal times, the 
North Dakota State Highway Depart- 
ment has been obliged to rely on its 
own forces and equipment to carry on 
the maintenance program. ile snow 
removal and the repair of frost damage 
account for a large portion of the main- 
tenance budget, the preservation of over 
1,800 miles of bituminous surfaces and 


ages of equipment and man-power which | 
become more acute each month, and de- | 
creasing revenues, no attempt has been 
made to carry on a normal program of 
replacement and betterment of bitumi- 
nous-surfaced roads during the emer- 
gency. 

In order to preserve the highway sys- 
tem as much as possible, a light sealing 
is done by state forces, using 0.15 gallon 
of MC-1 cut-back per square yard, 


| covered with approximately 12 pounds 


| of sand. Cut-backs from Montana and 


4,600 miles of gravel and earth roads is | 


an important item. 
In North Dakota, the Highway Com- 
missioner, appointed by the governor 


for a term of six years, but removable 
for cause, is the executive head of the 
Department. J. S. Lamb occupies this 
important at the present time, while 
Mark P. Wynkoop is Chief Engineer 
and Ray Robinson is Maintenance En- 
gineer. 
Finances 

Seventy-five per cent of North Da- 
kota’s maintenance which nor- 
mally totals approximately $2,000,000, 
2 cose es - seven di aoa 

ileage basis for routine wu o 
sebda wilh the remainder iibedeed eden 
control of the central office for ial 
jobs of repair or betterment which are 
especially authorized without regard to 
districts but based entirely on the needs 


of the whole state ee rpere The 
system has a total mileage of 6,559, com- 
prised of 32 miles of concrete ent, 


1,175 miles of oil-mix surfacing, 668 
miles of oil treatment, 16 miles of Tarvia 
surfacing similar to the oil mix, 4,514 
miles of gravel-surfaced roads, and 154 
miles of earth roads. 

Rentals to cover repairs, gas, oil, stor- 
age, and depreciation, everything except 
the .operator’s wages, are assessed 
against each major item of equipment on 
an hourly basis for an intelligent analy- 
sis of road maintenance costs. 


Bituminous Maintenance 
Because of wartime restrictions, short- 








OUTSTANDING 











The BURCH DRAWN TYPE 
ROAD MAINTAINER, a seven 
blade machine with its many ad- 
justments make it outstanding in 
performance. 

Power hydraulic control assures 
ease of operation. Ideal for shoul- 
der work, black top and for 
gravel, dirt or cinder roads. 


Manutactured by 


THE BURCH CORPORATION 


Crestline, Ohio 
Equipment since 1875 





Let’s do our part, 
BUY MORE BONDS 











Wyoming are readily available at costs 
of 8 to 9 cents per gallon. 
On roads which require a more sub- 


MC-5. Before the war, North Dakota 


preferred to use SC oils for work of this | 


type but her experience with MC oils has 
been so satisfactory, according to Mr. 
Robinson, that the use of this type of 
cut-back will probably be continued in 
the future. Mr. Robinson’s experience 
indicates, however, that the MC cut- 


backs should be applied at as low a tem- | 


perature as possible to obtain best re- 
sults under the climatic conditions exist- 
ing in North Dakota. 

A small amount of Mud-Jacking at 
bridge ends and the seasonal repouring 
of joints is the only work that has been 
done on the limited mileage of concrete 
pavement. 


Gravel Roads 


Since the major part of North Da- 
kota’s highway system consists of gravel 
roads, their repair and maintenance by 
replacement of the gravel lost annually 
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Oil-mix mat on U. 8S. 2 near Crary, N. D,, 
ruptured by frost boils. 







state, except in the Red River valley j 
the eastern section of North Dakot 
where it is sometimes necessary to 
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stantial treatment, 18 to 20 pounds of | through erosion and attrition has been a | it from 30 to 40 miles. In past yea 
crushed gravel below 1% inch in size has | serious problem. the maintenance department has let cc 
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Can you answer “Yes!” to these 
questions and be sure you are right? 


eating quite a hole in the gas mileage of some of your 
trucks? 


A clogged Air Cleaner can cut gasoline mileage as 
much as 40%. Are you sure the Air Cleaner is 


ip? 
clean on every one of your trucks every trip’ Over-cooling can cut down mileage per gallon. Are you 


sure thermostats are functioning, radiator covers are used 
when needed? 


Any idling wastes gas aplenty. Are you making 
sure your trucks aren’t idling their heads off? 


Q. Stiff operation of transmissions and differentials means 
gas is being wasted. Are you sure the right grade of lubri- 


cant is in every truck? 


This is a partial list of gas-saver questions to which a 
Standard Oil Engineer can help you find the answer—to give 
you the last inch of mileage out of your gasoline supply. Call 
the nearest Standard Oil Company (Indiana) office, or write 
910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. In Nebraska, call 
any Standard Oil Company of Nebraska office. 


Sooty or worn Spark Plugs can waste up to a gal- 
lon of gasoline in every ten. Are you certain every 
plug on every truck is clean and efficient? 
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Ford J. 


Q. Are you certain that clean, properly adjusted dis- 
tributor points, and correct timing are doing their 


share of gas saving for you? 


Are you dead sure an over-rich carburetor mix- 
ture from high float levels and other causes isn’t 


Oil is Ammunition . . . Use it Wisely 


STANDARD 
SERVICE 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 
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. Report on-Meeting 
: Of AGC in Chicago 


; (Continued from page 39) 





gontrolled by the Federal government in 
wartime to one in which the leading part 

the future development of the nation 
will be taken by private enterprise will 
be one of unprecedented magnitude. The 
foture of this country depends on how 
this transition is made, or if it is made. 
Unless industry itself takes the leader- 
ship in adapting itself to future changes 
oa in recommending to the government 
how the change can be made most ad- 
vantageously to the industry and to the 
ublic welfare, government will take the 

ding part in the nation’s development 
after the war. Because construction is 












ist yea the first major industry able to return to 
; let cong peacetime operations, general contrac- 
- produc tors have great opportunities for service 


to the industry and the nation. 
During the defense and war construc- 





tion periods when the capacity of the | 












were too busy directing the operations 
of their own companies to spare much 
time for activities in behalf of the indus- 
try. Now that war projects are being 
completed rapidly, contractors have 
more time which can be spent, without 
detriment to the war effort or to their 
own businesses, in helping to solve the 
major problems facing the industry and 
the nation. 


Sessions and Speakers 


ous committees and subcommittees, and 
their reports, general sessions of the 
group were addressed by a number of 
outstanding speakers. The chief speaker 
at the opening session was Major-Gen- 


who outlined the importariee of construc- 


of making everything on the home front 
secondary to the task at hand—winning 


the war. John B. Blandford, Jr., Ad- 


spoke on “The Outlook for Wartime and 
Peacetime Housing”. 

At the afternoon session, Thomas 
H. MacDonald, Commissioner, Public 


paring for the Post-War Highway Pro- 
gram”; and William E. Hayes, Attorney 
of Washington, D. C., spoke on Federal 


construction industry was strained to | 
complete needed facilities in the times | 
required, the majority of AGC members | 


In addition to the meetings of the vari- | 


eral Eugene Reybold, Chief of Engineers, — 


tion in the war effort, and the necessity — 


ministrator, National Housing Agency, | 


Roads Administration, discussed “Pre- | 


taxes. On the second day, the speakers | 


included W. A. Klinger, President of the 
W. A. Klinger Co., Sioux City, lowa, and 
Past President of the AGC, whose talk 
was entitled “Venture vs Security”; 


Ernest M. Fisher, American Bankers As- 


sociation, on “Financing Post-War Con- | 


struction”, and S. Morris Livingston, of 
the Bureau of Foreign and 
Commerce, who discussed “Post-War 


Perspectives.” 


lomestic | 


Committee reports covered a wide | 


variety of industry problems, including | 


your sed construction machinery, wartime 
regulations, labor relations, man-power, 
» you fy Wae and hour developments, outlook 
‘ised (or civilian construction, and safety 
New Officers for 1944 
whale William Muirhead, President of the 
illiam Muirhead Construction Co., | 
a Durham, N.C., was elected President, 
give | Ucceeding Oscar B. Coblentz, President, 
Call cLean Construction Co., Baltimore, 
write | Md. H. A. Dick, President, Gilpin Con- 
, call §Struction Co., Portland, Ore., was elected 


ice President to succeed Mr. Muirhead, 
and E. M. Rust, Vice President, Rust 
Engineering Co., Washington, D. C., was 
reelected Secretary-Treasurer. 

The following men were elected direc- 


Dan J. Cavanagh, Twin Falls, Idaho; 
District 2, Ford J. Twaits, President, 
Ford J. Twaits Co., Los Angeles, Calif. ; 











tors for terms of three years: District 1, | 
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District 3, C. B. Berry, President, Hamil- 
ton & Gleason Co., Denver, Colo.; Dis- 
trict 4, J. Rutledge Hill, Vice President, 
Gifford-Hill Co., Dallas, Tex.; District 5, 
Geo. H. Murch, Vice President, Murch- 
Jarvis Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; District 


6, A. A. McCree, President, McCree & | 


Co., St. Paul, Minn.; District 7, Robert 
E. O’Connor, President, J. C. O'Connor 
& Sons, Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; District 8, 
Thos. B. Carmichael, President, The 
C.W. & P. Const. Co., Akron, Ohio; Dis- 
trict 9, George M. Eady, President, 
George M. Eady Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
District 10, Ivy H. Smith, President, Ivy 
H. Smith Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; District 
11, Henry E. Baton, President, Henry E. 
Baton, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; and Dis- 
trict 12, Roy B. Rendle, President, Roy 
B. Rendle & Co., Inc., East Boston, Mass. 
S. L. Fuller of the John F. Casey Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was elected to fill the un- 
expired term of C, E. Lott. 

The new officers of the various divi- 
sions of the AGC are: Building Con- 
tractors’ Division, Chairman, Ford J. 
Twaits, Ford J. Twaits Co., Los Angeles, 


Calif., Vice Chairman, W. K. Shaw, 
Turner Const. Co., New York City; 
Highway Contractors’ Division, Chair- 
man, D. W. Winkelman, D. W. Winkel- 
man Co., Syracuse, N. Y., Vice Chair- 
| man, Morris E. DeWitt, Porter-DeWitt 
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| Const. Co., Poplar. Bluff, Mo.; Heavy 
| Construction and Railroad Contractors’ 
Division, Chairman, G.. W. Maxon, 
| Maxon Const. Co., Dayton, Ohio, Vice 
| Chairman, Lyman D. Wilbur, Morrison- 
Knudsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 





‘A TOUGH ROLLER 
FOR TOUGH JOBS 


Pierce-Bear 2-5 Tons 
Variable Weights 
Engineered for economical oper- 
ation where the going is tough. 
Compact, easy to operate. Nar- 
row rear roller gives heavy-duty 
compression. Built-in water tanks 
for wet rolling. Powered with 
Allis-Chalmers Industrial Heavy- 
duty Model “B” gasoline engine. 


Manufactured by 


H. W. LEWIS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


431 Hoefgen Avenue 
SAN ANTONIO 3, TEXAS 
Phone: Garfield 6137 
















@ Hempt Brothers, Harrisburg, Pa., are quarry and gravel plant 
War work demands for concrete necessitated building 
a new plant on a large deposit near Elizabethtown, Pa. Quantity 
processing of the crumbly quartzose conglomerate requires generous 
crushing, screening, classifying capacity. Yet co-operation with the 
war effort meant holding the use of new machinery and critical 


operators. 


materials to a minimum. 


One of those tough, it-can’t-be-done problems. But Telsmith 
Engineers came through with the right answer and the right equip- 
ment. The result is a balanced, flexible, smooth-working plant 
turning out 75-100 tons per hr. washed silica sand. ' 


From a scalping screen following the primary breaker, plus 34” 
material goes to a No. 36 Telsmith Gyrasphere Secondary Crusher 
in closed circuit with the scalper. Minus 34” goes to a 4’ x 10’ Tel- 
smith double deck Pulsator Screen over a 35-ton steel bin. One size 
of crushed gravel is stored in bin; and plus 34,” pebbles are chuted 
to a 40x 22” Telsmith high speed, roller bearing Double Roll 
Crusher with adjustable flow belt feeder. 
closed circuit. Minus %¢ sand size goes through a 72 x 1014’ 
Telsmith Super Scrubber and then to two large-bowl, 3-side over- 
flow, twin-screw Telsmith Sand Classifiers making concrete sand 
which goes to a 200-ton steel bin or to ground storage. 
overflow is flumed to a 60” x 30’ Telsmith Sand Drag which produces 
plaster sand. For details on Telsmith equipment get Bulletin G-34. 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 4014 N. HOLTON ST. 


Room 1604—50 East 42nd St. 211 W. Wacker Drive 713 a iy Bidg. 


As 6, 
. &8. Co. 
Louisville 8, Ky. 


til. 
Charleston Tractor & a? Corp. 
Charleston 22, W. Va. 


This crusher is also in 


Classifier 


Cambridge 41, Mass. 
ee North 





f MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


crete, 
19-21 Charlies St. G. F. Seeley & Co. 


Raleigh & Charlotte, N C. 


8 Telsmith Super Scrubber 
2 Two Telsmith Sand Classifiers 
3 Telsmith Sand Drag 


A Telsmith Gyrasphere Secondary 
Crusher Gil 


Mines & Eqpt. Co. 
San Francisco ‘Los Angeles 14 
Wilson-Weesner- Wilkinson Co. 
Knoxville § and Nashville 6, Tenn. 


Toronto, Ont. - 
Co 
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Safety Goggles Must 
Be Properly Adjusted 
Workers frequently refuse to wear 
safety goggles simply because the gog- 
gles are not properly adjusted and con- 
sequently are uncomfortable to wear. 


To prevent eye accidents caused by neg- | 


lect of this safety measure, the American 
Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass., has 
prepared an illustrated booklet, “Right 
On The Nose”, which gives in detail the 
quickest, easiest methods of adjusting 
non-prescription industrial safety gog- 
gles. Hints on the care of goggles, to 
protect them from undue wear and in- 
jury, are included. 





Copies of the booklet will be supplied 
to safety directors, medical directors and 
other interested persons upon written ap- 
plication to the company. 

The American Optical Co. has also 
made available, on a free loan basis, a 
sound motion picture on 16-mm film, 
dealing with this same timely subject. 


Carbide-Tool Users’ 
Vest Pocket Guide 
The Carboloy Co., Inc., Box 237, 
Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit 32, Mich., 
has issued a vest-pocket size booklet on 
carbide tools for steel cutting, which dis- 
cusses the characteristics of ‘different 


grades of carbides designed for this pur- 
pose, the selection of proper rake and 
relief angles, and the design and grind- 
ing of chip breakers. A chart is includ- 


ed, giving recommended carbide grades | 
for various cuts and speeds, and a sec- | 


tion at the back of the book deals with | 


| important “Do’s and Don’ts” for car- 


| bide tools. 


| mainly for war production, they will no | 
doubt serve many uses in state and | 
county highway department repair shops | 
in the post-war period. Copies of the | 


| 


Although carbide tools are now made 


booklet, Manual GT-166, may be ob- 
tained from the Carboloy Co. Inc., by 
mentioning this item. 


| cured by writing direct to Sika and me 
| tioning this item. 


op) 


Integral Waterproofing 
For Concrete Structu 


Integral application of a waterproof 
ing compound as concrete is being 
mixed enables the structure itself to 
sist the penetration of water and is pre 
erable to subsequent remedial trea 
ment. Sika Chemical Corp., 35 Grego and apy 
Ave., Passaic, N. J., has issued a bullet’ The { 
on its waterproofing compounds for int bridge 
gral waterproofing, which include thf)s9.C(1 
liquid Concrete Sika, Sika No. 1, a pag James C 
and Road Sika for rapid-hardening conf 4s) 97 ; 
crete. Copies of this bulletin may be » 
Foting 0 
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nut iel-Concrete Bridge 
= On US. 11 in Alabama 


4 i. 
If to 
is pref (Continued from page 46) 


1 treat 
Gregon and approaches, are given below: 

bullet The first contract, covering the river 
for inte bridge substructure, Project SN FAP- 
















ude thy 150-C(1), was awarded to Forcum- 
 & pastel james Co., Dyersburg, Tenn., for $149,- 
om | OM8 451.97 and included the following items: 
ry bes 


Bridge excavation 

Seal concrete 

Footing concrete 

Pier concrete 

Bar reinforcing 

Structural steel 

Test piles 

Steel piling (furnished and driven) 
Removal of structures 





nd mer 





623.50 cu. yds. 







307,371 Ibs. 
3,134.96 Ibs. 





4 
7,985.6 lin. ft. 
Lump sum 
The second contract, Project SN 
FAP-150-A (3), consisting of two relief 
bridges, was let jointly with the first 
contract to Forcum-James for $32,- 
345.81. The items involved included: 

















Steel test piles 4 

Steel piling (furnished and driven) 6,488.18 lin. ft. 
Steel piling (cut-offs 44.82 lin. ft 
Bridge concrete 660.23 cu. yds. 
Bar reinforcing 138,295 Ibs. 






The third contract, Project SN FAP- 
150-C(2), consisted of the steel super- 
structure and was awarded to the Vir- 
ginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va., for 
$172,800. The fourth contract, Project 
SN FAP-150-A(4), involved the re- 
moval of structures along the roadway 
approaches and was awarded to B. B. 
Etheridge of Gantt, Ala., for $2,647. The 
fifth contract, Project SN FAP-150- 
A(5), for approximately 4 miles of 
roadway approaches, was awarded to 
R. T. Smith of Atlanta, Ga., for $188,- 
673.09 and included clearing and grub- 
bing, small drainage culverts, grading, 
roadbed topping, loamy topsoil, and 
grassing items. 

The sixth contract, Project SN FAP- 
150-C(2), for the concrete floor slab, 
handrail and lighting system, was 
awarded to the Milam Construction Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., for $58,043.15, and 
included the following items: 





















Bridge concrete, Class ‘‘A”’ 1,145 cu. yds. 
Bar reinforcing 262,000 Ibs. 
Lighting system, complete Lump sum 
Painting structural steel superstructure Lump sum 






The seventh contract, not yet award- 
ed, will consist of approximately 4 miles 
of concrete paving 22 feet wide and is 
estimated to cost $157,181. 

The total estimated cost of the entire 
project is $761,142. 


Schedule and Personnel 


The first contract for the Foster’s 
Ferry Bridge on U. S. 11 was awarded 
on July 29, 1940, for the pier excavation 
which was started on August 14, 1940, 
om completed June 15, 1941. The erec- 

tion of forms and the pouring of the 
concrete piers began August 19, 1940, 
and was completed August 31, 1941. 
Steel erection started July 12, 1943, and 
was completed October 30, 1943. The 
concrete deck was started October 22, 
1943 and is being completed this month. 
The 3.4-mile approach fill at the north 
end of the bridge was started August 














WON’T QUIT 
Or cause time out 







A Hayward Bucket 
keeps the job going 
ahead on scheduled 
time. It won’t quit 
of cause time out. 


The Hayward 
Company 


32-36 Dey Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Hayward Buckets 

















5,993.24 cu. yds. | 
1,040.52 cu. yds. | Se ae see 
| The north approach spans of the Foster’s Ferry Bridge, with 2-column bents in the 


Lames oe. yee. | foreground, and the piers with web walls for the longer spans. 








| -31, 1943, and was completed this month. 
| Grading of the approach to the south 


This high-level crossing of the War- 
rior River was built under the supervi- 
sion of S. J. Cumming, Division Engi- 
neer, Third Division, Alabama Highway 
Department, with Rex Sikes as Project 
Engineer on the substructure until he 





joined the Engineer Corps, U. S. Army. 


| Captain Sikes was succeeded by J. J. 
| end of the bridge has not yet started. | 


Helton, who is now employed by TVA 
and was succeeded by S. H. Park who 
served as Project Engineer on the con- 
crete deck. W. G. Little was Project En- 
gineer for the Alabama Highway De- 
partment in charge of the roadway sec- 
tion on grading. 





|A Pick-Up for Shabby 


Masonry Structures 


State and county officials who are 
responsible for the upkeep of highway 
department buildings, and in fact all 
persons concerned with building main- 
tenance, will be interested in the an- 
nouncement of a new product, Waterfoil, 
by the A. C. Horn Co. This coating, 
when applied to concrete, brick or stuc- 
co surfaces, is practically welded to the 
structure through the reaction of its 
component parts with the lime hydrate 
in the masonry, according to the manu- 
facturer. The result is a firm hard cov- 
ering which, nevertheless, is of a micro- 
scopically fine spongelike character 
which permits circulation of air. Be- 
sides strengthening masonry surfaces, 
Waterfoil is said to restore a fresh, new 
appearance to weatherbeaten, shabby 
buildings. 

Further information may be secured 
from the A. C. Horn Co., 43-36 Tenth 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. Please 


mention this publication. 





SHIPYARD STRUCTURES 













for New York Central 


TIMBER is often a sensible material for var- 
ious types of industrial construction. Particu- 
larly is this true when the structural advantages 
of timber are utilized through proper design, 
engineering and prefabrication. 

Frankly, we don’t know to what degree the 
experience of Timber Structures can be of 
benefit to you— but we would like to find out. 
Our business is the prefabrication of timber 
trusses, columns, arches, bridges, and other 
heavy items. Our design and engineering de- 
partment cooperates closely with engineers, 
architects, contractors. We assemble, ship, 
erect (if desired). Our facilities include pre- 
servative and fireproofing treatments. 

Before and during the war period it has 
been our privilege to work with many major 
industries and with various branches of the 
U.S. Government. i 

Your inquiries for current or contemplated 
construction are welcomed. Information as to 
our experience and performance record will 
be given gladly, and if you would like a pic- 
torial booklet of the jobs we have done and 
are doing, simply fill out and mail the coupon. 


iN EEe 


INCORPQRATED 
Portland 8, Oregon * NewYork 17, N.Y. 


Prefabricating Plants at Portland, Oregon 
Seattle, Washington; Trenton, New Jersey 





for Kaiser 






A 


4 





Ly TIMBER STRUCTURES, Inc. —Send Book 
Pepdoniites te Wovel ’ 


BLIMP DOCKS 
for the Navy 



























MAIL THIS COUPON FOR LITERATURE 








%, Name. 





i Address__ 











h Type of building 


or business. 





If west of the Mississippi, send to Portland 8, Oregon. If east 
of the Mississippi, send to 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Roadsides and Parks | 
On Indiana Highways 


(Continued from page 42) 
Tree Planting and Care 


In the planting of trees along main 
highways in Indiana, care is taken to 
plant the trees in groups or to stagger 
them along the bac. 


on the foreslope or shoulder because of 
the hazard this creates if motor vehicles 
are out of control and leave the traveled 
TO sal h f 
: only exception to the types o 
planting described 

trance to towns, where a slightly more 
formal planting is used by placing the 
trees in rows with the proper spacing. 
In some cases it would seem that the 
trees were placed closer together than the 
normal spread of the branches would 
warrant. This is done to insure a con- 


ope to give a nat- | 
ural appearance. They are never planted | 


above are at the en- | 


tinuous line of trees in the more formal | 


plantings, and they are trained and | 


pruned carefully to encourage vertical | 


rather than horizontal growth. 
Public utilities are not permitted to 
cut or trim any state highway plantings. 


Trees which already exist on the high- | 
ways may be trimmed under the direc- | 
tion of the State Highway Commission. | 


Usually the Landscape Supervisor or his 
assistant confers with the foremen of util- 
ity and indicates just what trim- 
ming 
out these suggestions. 


Personnel 

The planting of trees along Indiana 
roadsides pe ishment and 
maintenance of turnouts and state parks 
and roadside springs are under the direc- 
tion of the Maintenance Division, Nor- 
man F. Schafer, Superintendent of Main- 
tenance, and Henry J. Schnitzius, Land- 
scape Supervisor. 





Work to Start on Last 


be permitted. The utilities have _ 
shown excellent cooperation in following | 


| 





Madera Canal Section 


Seventeen bids for constructing the | 


final 17-mile section of the Madera | 


| 


Canal, part of the Central Valley Project 
in California, were received by the Bu- | 


reau of Reclamation. Construction En- 
gineer R. B. Williams, under whose 
supervision the work will be performed. 
stated that the number of bids received 


indicated the growing pool of idle con- | 


struction machinery in the West. 


The specifications divide the work | 
into two schedules, the first extending | 


the canal northward approximately 214 


miles from the Fresno River, and the | 


second covering the remaining 1414-mile 


section of the canal to its terminus in | 
Ash Slough east of Chowchilla. The con- | 
tract for Schedule 1 was awarded to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


H. Earl Parker of Marysville, Calif., on | 


the low bid of $172,075, and the con- 


tract for Schedule 2 went to A. Teichert | 
& Sons, Sacramento, Calif., on its low | 


bid of $456,306.50. 


The work will require the excavation 


of more than 900,000 cubic yards of dirt 
and 8,000 cubic yards of rock, the pro- 
duction and placing of 5,880 cubic yards | 
of concrete, and 832,000 pounds of rein- 
forcing bars and 62,100 pounds of 
gates, hoists and other metal work. 
Schedule 1 features the construction of 





a 2,300 acre-foot balancing reservoir as 


part of the canal. Bureau engineers SKF Appointment 
found that, by building four small dikes, | 

a portion of two valleys could be con- | Announcement has been made 
verted into a reservoir which will facili- | SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, 
tate canal operation. This Madera reser- | Penna., of the appointment of Walter ¢ 
voir will be about 114 miles long, with | Ahlers to the position of Detroit Distric 
an average width of about 1,000 feet and | Manager for the company, succeeding 
a maximum depth of 25 feet at the outlet. | Robert H. Hirsch who has resigned. 





a, 
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Tongue and Groove Design Prevents “Blow -ups”’ 
KEYED LOAD TRANSMISSION ; 



















Keyed joint distrib- 
utes load without 
cracking. 


AVERAGE LONGTITUDINAL JOINT EFFICIENCY 

























WEN 





‘an Red Cross. 


Through long demonstrated performance, too, bucket users 
depend with fid upon Owen Buckets 
as the most rugged and dependable units available to meet 


have come to 





their various important requirements. 


THE OWEN BUCKET CoO. 


6030 BREAKWATER AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 
BRANCHES: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Berkeley, Cal. 


RuCcKETS 


Be a ela iio las Seika ict FC eee RO 


MAXIMUM LOAD 
TRANSMISSION IS ASSURED 
WITH KEYSTONE ASPHALT 
MASTIC BOARD CENTER STRIP 





Butt type joints un- 
able to distribute 
load - crack and sink. 


Through demonstrated dependability servicemen have 
come to implicit confidence in the ever faithful and 





Engineering authorities are firmly tonvinced 
that the rectangular tongue and groove design 
of Keystone Asphalt Mastic Board Genter Strip 
maintains a higher joint efficien¢ythan any 
other design. 

Keystone Asphalt Mastic Board Center 
Strip, either with or without dowel bars, keys 
the slabs together to provide maximum load 
transmission. The resilience of its composition 
prevents compressive failures or ‘“‘blow-ups’”’ 

Made from ageless asphalt and mineral 
fillers, this joint is rigid, waterproof and flex- 
ible. It is used both longitudinally and 
transversally. 





Write for Keystone’s catalog 
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and samples today 


GENERAL OFFICE 


43 £. OHIO STREET... CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
MANUFACTURING PLANT * CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


FIBRE EXPANSION JOINTS AND ACCESSORIES 
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A super-load for a modern highway. Special permits had to be secured for the load of 
123 tons of cement contained in four steel tanks on a Fruehauf trailer. An Autocar 
diesel truck is pulling the load for the Calaveras Cement Co. of San Francisco. 








—— 


New Vibrating Screen 
In Variety of Sizes 


A new Cedarapids horizontal vibrat- 
ing screen for either stationary or port- 
thle gravel plants has recently been put 
on the market by the Iowa Mfg. Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Featured by the 
fact that it is full floating, with no trans- 
mission of vibrations to the subframe 
and with directional vibration forces 
which cannot become unbalanced, this 
new screen is available in single, double 
or triple-deck models, and in sizes rang- 
ing from 2 x 4 feet to 4 x 14 feet. The 
motor, driven by a V-belt and replace- 
able by a countershaft, if desired, is 
mounted on one side of the frame on a 
detachable platform. 

The manufacturer states that, when 
installed on a portable plant, this screen 
gives complete access to either roll or 
jaw crusher simply by removing the 
crusher hopper. Its use on a portable 
plant reduces to a minimum the weight 
added by such an installation, which is 
an important item to portable-plant 
users. The screen operates flat, moving 
the material by the action of the screen, 
rather than by gravity. Its construction 
allows the piling on of material with- 
out injury to the screen cloth, which 
means faster yield per hour, or more 
capacity, it is reported. Other features 
include ease and simplicity of installing 
anew section of screen cloth or rear- 
ranging the combination of sizes, and 
the fact that this type of screen saves 
headroom. 

Further information on this new Ce- 
darapids horizontal vibrating screen, 
which can be installed in presen 
plant, stationary or portable, may 
cured direct from the manufacturer by 
referring to this item. 





Work of Army Engineers 
Vital in Pacific Action 





Reporting on a recent inspection tour 
of the South and Southwest Pacific the- 







Baers, Brigadier-General Raymond F. 
Fowler, Assistant Chief of Engineers in | 
tharge of military supply, said that our | 


Engineers are building in two weeks 








itfields which the Japs could not build 










h in the mountainous jungle-covered 
ain in the South Pacific area, the 

















have a few light road rollers, a few 
ight dump trucks and plenty of picks 
and shovels, while our Army Engineers 
move into the area with every type of 
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Expert Repairing... All 
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PDAVID WHITE CO, miecone 








bulletin on com- | 
plete line of surveying in- | 
struments. 
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three months. To carry on construc: | 





modern construction equipment. 
Speaking of the Allied air bases in the 
New Guinea area, General Fowler stated 
that with minor exceptions these bases 
have been constructed in less than 12 
months, literally hewn out of the jungle, 





by American Army Engineers working 
with equipment so limited in amount 
that it was operated on three shifts, 
around the clock, seven days a week. 

A description of one or two of these 
bases gives an idea of the magnitude of 
the task. The base at Port Moresby has 
a much greater runway capacity than 
that of the National Airport at Gravelly 
Point in Washington, D. C. In addition 
to the runways, there are many miles 
of taxiways and hard-standings. There 
are berths for several ocean-going ships, 
25 miles of gasoline pipe line, and 400 
miles of roads. 

Another base, although more recent 
and less developed, is one of the most 
active in the entire system. It supports 
air bases still farther forward and an 
Australian ground force. These forward 
forces were flown into the jungle and are 
supplied by air. C-47’s take off from 
this field at the rate of one every three 
minutes, and carry everything needed to 
fight a war, including food, gasoline, 
ammunition, artillery, landing mat, and 
even tractors. 





New Airport-Highway 
Form for Double Duty 


A new double-duty airport form, de- 
signed to meet the concrete form re- 
quirements for airport slabs from 12 to 
24 inches thick, has been develo by 
engineers of the Heltzel Steel Form & 
Iron Co. The bases of these forms are 10 
to 20 inches wide and the vertical height 
ranges from 11 to 24 inches in suitable 
combinations. Dual stake pockets and 
double treads permit the form to be used 
with either dimension for the vertical 
webb. Sections are 10 and 15 feet long 
and provide means of pouring concrete 
airport slabs, access roads and landing 
strips with a single set of forms. 

Bulletin B-19-A, giving details on 
these forms, as well as data on expansion 
control, load transfer elements, ‘and 
doweling systems for concrete runways 
of any thickness or width, will be fur- 
nished by the Heltzel Steel Form & Iron 
Co., Warren, Ohio, upon written appli- 
cation. Please mention CONTRACTORS 
AND ENGINEERS MONTHLY. 





EF URNING the desert into agricultural 
paydirt is the job of the U. S. Bureau 


of Reclamation. 


Cutting through the hill, and lining the 
ditch is the work of equipment powered 
by Diesel and heavy-duty gasoline engines. 

To keep their internal combustion pow- 
ered equipment on the job and operat- 
ing efficiently, contractors everywhere are 


using Texaco Ursa Oil X&x. 


Texaco Ursa Oil Xxx is both detergent 
and dispersive. Its detergency keeps pis- 
ton rings free and engine parts clean. Its - 
dispersive ability holds deposit-forming 
materials in suspension until drained at 








TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 


nS \ 





pistons, cylinders, 


Texaco Gear Lubricants. 


on the right. : 


Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


oil-change. Ursa Oil X** protects alloy 
bearings and prevents scuffing of rings, 


For quieter-running, longer-lasting 
transmission and differential gears, use 


So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved that they are definitely preferred 
in many fields, a few of which are listed 


Texaco Lubrication Engineering Service 
is available to you through more than 2300 
Texaco distributing points in the 48 States. 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 


HELP WIN THE WAR BY 


TAP 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More revenve airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


%* More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 

* More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

% More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with all other brands com- 
bined. 

% More locomotives and railroad cars 
in the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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Posi-War Plans Lag, 


Reports Gen. Fleming ' 


(Continued from page 35) 


Prac to say now whether or not any 


ederal participation in the cost of | 


the construction of local public works 
will be forthcoming after the war, but 
there doubtless will be established, 
sooner or later, some form of Federal 
assistance and central control to provide 


aid and incentive for planning by local | 
subdivisions of government. There is | 


question as to the form this probable 
assistance will take. But it is felt it will 
be in the form of loans only, to be re- 
aid in full when construction is 
aunched, no matter how the construc- 
tion might be financed. 

When we talk now about planning 
for needed public works for possible 
construction during the post-war tran- 
sition period, the term “needed public 
works” should be clearly understood. 
They are those we actually require now, 
or will require within the next four or 
five years, to permit the orderly func- 
tioning of our states, cities, towns, 
counties and the national government. 
Local ape works which are merely 
desirable and which we would build 
only if the Federal government would 


pay all, or a major portion, of their | 


cost are not in my category of needed 
public works. My list of non-Federal 
pregpete would include only those which 
ocal subdivisions of government should 
decide are needed now; or within the 
next few years, so urgently that they 
would themselves attempt seriously to 
finance their construction even if there 


should be no Federal help. 

A rigid application of that criterion 
would eliminate from present considera- 
tion the long-range changes and the 
“super-duper” 50-year plans some of 


our professional planners appear to | 


favor. We haven’t the time, the money 


or the men to devote to making plans 


now for long-range municipal face- 
lifting. We should confine ourselves to 
planning for the public works we can- 
not much longer do without. Such works 
alone are numerous enough to provide 
a reservoir of sound projects. 


Public Work—the Stimulant 
No thinking person believes for a 


estimated at $5,000. On that assumption, | 


a $10,000,000,000 construetion year 
carried a total employment load, direct 
and indirect, of 6,000,000 men. Ad- 
mitting these figures are based on the 
roughest of assumptions, they are none- 
the-less formidable. 

It should be remembered, however, 
they embrace both private and public 


| building. In the $10,000,000,000 years 
of the twenties, public construction, | 
city, county, state and Federal, accounted | 


moment that the development of a big | 
construction program will solve all the | 


problems of our post-war economy. It 
is much more complex than that. Many 
factors must enter into the solution, 
and public construction comprises but 
one of them. 


Construction can be a most important | 


stabilizer because it is the one major 
industry that can shift from war work 
to peacetime work almost over night. In 
the so-called prosperous twenties, the 
construction industry ran to an annual 
volume of $10,000,000,000 or more for 





new work alone. The all-time peak was | 


reached in 1942 with $13,500,000,000, | 


mostly for war. If we assume the round 
figure of $6,000 of construction cost in 
1942 to employ one man for one year 
on the site of the work, we employed 
2,750,000 men directly on construction 
in 1942. And, if one man on the con- 
struction site meant two more in the 
forests, mines, factories and in trans- 
port, the industry that year carried a 
total employment load of 8,250,000 
persons. Construction cost per man- 
year in the twenties can be roughly 













To move more material, faster, now... 
and after the war... wise contractors are 

etting HENDRIX Lightweight Dragline 
Buckets. They're getting the bucket with the 
inbuilt qualities of toughness, durability, 
and strength which assure years of trouble- 
free service. Round perforations, lightness, 
perfect balance are some of the many fea- 
tures which help the Hendrix Lightweight 


give unsurpassed performance in all kinds 
of digging. Available in three ight, 
medium and heavy duty, from % to 20 cu. 


yds. capacity. Write for literature ... or ask 
your dealer. 


bigger payloads... 
greater digability 








so 
Available 
Without 
Perforations 


20% TO 40% LIGHTER than other buckets, type for 
type. % ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION for 
strength and durability. * MANGANESE STEEL 
chains, and le tooth points. %* GETS 
FULL LOAD MATERIAL EVERY TRIP... even in 
wet digging. % PERFECT BALANCE. . . handles 
easier, fills faster, dumps quicker. 





DESOTO FOUNDRY, INC., MANSFIELD, LA. 





for only about one-third of the annual 


| total and for the employment of about 


2,000,000 people. Obviously there are 
economic limits beyond which public 
works construction cannot be carried 
even in periods of the greatest pros- 
perity. But for a short-run period of 
potential crisis, it could be readied to 
carry a tremendous load and so help 
materially to bridge the gap between 
war and peacetime employment. 

It is well to bear in mind also that 
the more our reservoir of projects is 
supplied with plans for needed public 
works, the less is the likelihood that 


we will be required to drain it to help 
provide immediate post-war jobs. Pub. 
lic knowledge of ‘the existence of 4 
reservoir so filled would provide 4 
powerful stimulus to private industry, 
Industrialists then would know that, 
come what might, there would be work 
for men to do and there would be money 
in their pockets to buy what industry 
could produce. It follows (with a shift 
in the metaphor) that it is paradoxical 
but true that the more substantial the 
backlog of public works, the less likely 
that we will be required to burn jt 
quickly. 

An abstract of a paper presented before the 41st Annual 
Meeting and Post-War Highway Conference of the Ameri. 
can Road Builders’ Association, Chicago, Ill., February 


1, 194 
en 


LaPlant-Choate Official 
H. H. Buchanan, former Assistant 
General Sales Manager for Thew Shove 


Co., has been named General Sales Man} 


ager of LaPlant-Choate Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, manufacturer of earth. 
moving units for use with Caterpillar 
tractors. 
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WRITE for complete details of this—the only PERFECTED 
wire rope clamp on the market. One clamp is guaranteed 
to hold any wire rope made. Millions used by Manufac- 
turers, the Armed Forces and Industries. 





4559 ST. JEAN 


SAFE-LINE 


WIRE ROPE CLAMPS 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION CO. 
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Snow-Removal Units 
Respond to Good Care 


(Continued from page 50) 


not actually engaged in earning a living 
on the property could be eliminated. 
Further, the St. Louis County Highway 
Engineer suggests that in certain isolat- 
ed areas, especially in timbered areas 


| handicap of numerous sizes and types, 





where drifting is not a serious problem, | 


roads might be opened only at definite 
periods, such as once a month. He also 
suggests the elimination of refinements 
in snow plowing. 

“By this,” he commented, “I mean to 
do a good job of plowing where such 
work is performed, but not to run the 
plows out for minor storms that do not 
interfere with traffic or create a hazard. 
This applies especially to storms in the 
autumn and spring when it may reason- 
ably be assumed that warmer weather 
will follow.” 


Equipment Maintenance 


Greatest emphasis, however, is placed 
on the use and protection of the snow- 
removal equipment. With the purchase 
of new snow-removal equipment re- 
stricted if not entirely out of the picture 
for the duration, Mr. Deibler suggests 


that a more careful allocation or assign- | 


ment of the proper type of equipment 
for the class of plowing required will 
permit the old equipment to remain in 
better condition. 
shop check-up on units at regular inter- 
vals and urges that necessary repairs or 
servicing be made immediately. 

Most plows and wings used on motor 
patrols and trucks for snow removal in 
St. Louis County are either partially or 
entirely cable-controlled. Even with the 
hydraulic equipment, it is necessary to 
use some length of cable on the wings. 
Mr. Deibler points to the importance of 
using a cable which will stand up under 
the trying and difficult conditions of 
winter work and suggests that careful 
consideration be given to the selection of 
this item. 

A cable break on a wing plow in the 
middle of a deep drift may render a 
truck unit useless for hours while a re- 
placement comes from the nearest shop, 
and in the meantime a vital war ship- 
ment may be delayed. The use of the 
proper type of cable, a cable which will 
withstand the rigorous treatment of win- 
ler maintenance work, is important in 
the conservation of equipment as well. 
A preformed-type wire rope is used on 
cable-controlled snow-removal equip- 
ment in St. Louis County because it has 
been found to give more dependable 
service under severe working conditions 
than an ordinary-type wire rope. 

sr 


Boring Bits Standardized 


The kinds and sizes of wood-boring 
bits manufactured will be reduced from 
1.285 to 422, a reduction of 67 per cent, 
by order of the War Production Board, 
it has been announced. This reduction 
has been made necessary by the fact 
that present manufacture, under the 





He stresses careful | 
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Manager in Birmingham, Ala. Both ap- 
pointments became effective February 1. 
Mr. Wiggins has been coinected with 
the company, in various capacities, since 
1926. Mr. Bond will have me of sales 
in the six southeastern states of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. 


New Cement Co. Officials 
Announcement has been made by the 


cannot take care of essential civilian 
needs after the heavy military require- 
ments have been filled. Schedule VIII, | Universal Atlas Cement Co., subsidiary 
containing the provisions of standard- | of U. S. Steel Corp., of the appointment 
ization, became effective January 22, but | of Fred T. Wiggins as Assistant to the 
non-conforming bits may be shipped | Vice President, General Sales, New York 
and delivered up to April 22, 1944. | City, and of Robert H. Bond as Sales 

















FOR PROGRESSIVE ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


In the March to Victory—In Post-War Planning 
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Galion continues to serve with essential road rollers and motor g 


Galion road machinery contributes to 
the all-out effort by serving with our 
armed forces in all parts of the world. 
Galion expects to contribute to progres- 
sive road construction and maintenance 
in the post-war period just ahead. 
Since 1907, Galion machines have 
provided top performance on thou- 
sands of jobs where speed, power, 
maneuverability and efficient opera- 
tion are paramount. Remember 
Galion in your post-war planning. 


No, 101 motor grader with maximum weight — 
and power—No. 201 with medium weight 
and power. ‘Also lightweight graders. 





THE GALION IRON WORKS & MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Works: Galion, Ohio 
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Don’t say, “We want a TRAILER.” Say: “We want a MARTIN Trailer.”—This will insure your getting a trailer 
that’s EASY LOADING, POWERFUL, FAST, SAFE, LONG-WEARING and ECONOMICAL. .... 
Sold by all Caterpillar Distributors. 








Martin Machine Company, Kewanee, IIL 
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TRAILER | 
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te We must salvage paper normally 
thrown into the waste basket. 


tx Avoid waste. Salvage paper for 
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Highway department maintenance crews share a prize in a contest for 

road work, Left to right, J. Perry Shumaker, Division Engineer, Ohio 

Department of Highways, who inaugurated the contest; James M. 

Peustel, State Highway Superintendent of Maintenance in Franklin 

County, and Robert Phillips, Superintendent of Maintenance in Madison 
County, Ohio. 


Highway Crews’ Contest | 
Spurs Ohio Road Work. 


* An interesting contest for the best | 
condition of highways and garage build- | 
ings veaibhatncd by the eight state high- | 
way department maintenance groups in 
Division 6 of the Ohio Department of | 
Highways has recently been concluded, 
with the maintenance forces in Franklin | 
and Madison Counties sharing top hon- | 
ors. peeraet by J. Perry Shumaker, | 
Division Engineer, the contest covered 
the condition of the road surfaces, berms, 
shoulders and ditches, side road inter- 
sections, bridges, wi mowing, d 
rails, and condition of the garage uild- 
ings for the year 1943. Points were es- 
tablished for each item, and the total for 
perfect conditions was made 1,000. 





The winning groups each scored a 
total of 990 points, and none of the par- 
ticipating groups scored less than 900. 
All the Superintendents of Maintenance 
and their crews were reported to be en- 
thusiastic about the idea, and the high 
scores of all the groups show the effort 
which was made to insure a high type 


| of work in the division. 


The trophy, a miniature silver-plated 
road roller, 3 inches high and 6 inches 


| long and known as the Perry Shumaker 


trophy, was donated by the Galion Iron 
Works & Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio, and 
was presented at appropriate ceremonies 
to State Highway teins Superin- 
tendents of Maintenance James M. Feus- 
tel and Robert Phillips in Franklin and 
Madison Counties, respectively. 
Madison County crew will have posses- 








Want it done RIGHT? 
Call GRIFFIN for 


An accurate, economical, amply equipped layout 
Immediate shipment from nearest warehouse 
Guaranteed results with equipment ready for con- 


stant duty without breakdowns, 


4. 


MID-WEST 


GRIFFIN EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
548 indiana Street - Hammond 1662 


81 EA 


AA (7 }} - 
7 GAFFE U/ PALACES BS 


Ist STREET, 


Properly installed by a supervisor who Knows How 


GRIFFIN ENGINEERING CORP. 
633 N. Myrtle Ave. » Jacksonville 5-4516 
JACKSONVILLE 4, FLA. 


NEW YORK 54, N. Y 


GRIFFIN WELLPOINT CORPORATION 








The | 





sioh of the trophy for the first six months 
of the year, and it will then go to the 
Franklin County group for the balance 
of the year. 

The contest judges were Frank C. Hig- 
ley, Division Maintenance Engineer; 
Eugene W. Davis, Division Construction 
Engineer; and Sam Linzell, Engineer, 
Bureau of Maintenance, Ohio Depart- 
ment of Highways. 





Virginia Road Builders 
New A.RB.A. Affiliate 
Organization of the Virginia Road 
Builders’ Association as an affiliate of 


the American Road Builders’ Associa- | 
to a | 


tion has been completed, accordin 
recent announcement by Charles M. Up- 
ham, A.R.B.A. Engineer-Director. In ac- 
cordance with A.R.B.A. policies, the 
new Association will cooperate and as- 
sist in the establishment of an adequate 
national highway program and an ade- 
quate state highway program. 

The Virginia group’s membership 
represents a cross section of the road- 





building industry and profession, in 
cluding engineers, contractors, highway 
officials, material dealers, highway users, 
and Virginians interested in good roads, 

Officers of the Virginia Association 
are: President, Kenneth L. Black, Rich. 
mond; Vice President, Nat Pendleton, 
Wytheville; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Henry C. Hofheimer II of Norfolk. 

A. J. “Gus” Rayner, who for some % 


| years has been engaged in variow 
| phases of the road-building profession, 


both in the United States and foreign 
countries, has been appointed Executive 
Secretary of the new Association. Mr, 
Rayner started in the construction indus. 
try as a water boy on a subway tunnel 
job at the age of 16, and since 1925 he 
has operated from the middle west to 
the Atlantic coast for the Barber Asphalt 
Corp., A. J. Rayner, Inc., and the Lake 
Asphalt Corp., in the construction of 
Trinidad Lake asphalt pavements. Prior 
to accepting the Virginia position, Mr, 
Rayner handled public relations for the 
Wm. P. McDonald Corp., contractor, of 
Flushing, L. I. 





GOODALL means fast 
going on road construction! 


Four GOODALL items, ready to do more than their share toward 
keeping your job moving ahead of schedule. Each has a reputation for 
. no early, unexpected failures to cause 


staying on the job longer. . 
delays or shutdowns. 


























HYDRAULIC HOSE, spec. s-90. 
For high-pressure oil or water hydrau- 
lic equipment having power e-off. 
Wire-braided construction. Sizes 1” 
to 11/,.”, I.D. 


a 


“SUBWAY” Heavy-Duty AIR 
HOSE. All-Synplastic. A tough, dur- 
able hose of wrapped duck construc- 
tion, designed to withstand the rough- 
est, toughest service with complete 
safety and reliability. Sizes 1” to 
114”, inclusive. 
¢¢ ¢ 

Contact our nearest branch or main 
office for prices and delivery details 
relating to these and other Goodall 
hose and belting, boots and clothing. 


MAIN OFFICE—2 S. 36th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
THE GOODALL-WHITEHEAD COMPANIES 
Branches and Distributors from Coast to Coast 
(Est. 1870) 74 Years of “Know How”’—Our Most Valuable Commodity 





“ROADBUILDERS” HIGH- 
PRESSURE WATER HOSE. 
Built to contribute to the full-time 
operation of mixers, pavers and 
other roadbuilding equipment. 
Tough, black cover, on rugged 
GOODALL quality carcass, Light 
weight, flexible, easy to handle, 
Sizes 1” to 2”, inclusive. 


“76” GRADER BELTING. Rug 
ged, long-wearing, thoroughly reliable. 
Made of 32-0z. duck, with 16 to 19 lb. 
friction. Tensile strength of covet, 
1,700 to 2,200 Ibs. 18” to 48” widths, 
4-ply. 
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some iorthern Airfields Solved 
variow 


ofession By Speedy Plowing and 


_ foreign Salt Treatment 
sxeCutive 


ion. Mr.J¢ AIRPORT runways cleared of ice and 


re-Free Runways 
At Army Airports 










centrations of salt with sand, Mr. Evans 
found that a 25 per cent by volume addi- 
tion of salt to the abrasive gave satisfac- 
tory results. At the first sign of accu- 


| mulating snow, four heavy-duty V-plows 


Snow and Ice Problem at | 


1 


nm indus-|snow so that the planes of the Army Air | 
y tunnelfforces can land safely at all hours are | 


1925 hefessential at bases in the northeastern 
west tofheavy-snow belt. 
 Asphaltffemoval technique and the use of rock 
the Lakef.alt, not a single plane was forced to use 


ction offan auxiliary field last winter, Robert | 
of | 


ts. Priorfgyans, Civilian Superintendent 


Thanks to the snow- | 


ion, Mr.iGrounds at the huge Rome, N. Y., Army | 
s for thef Airfield, headquarters of the Rome Air | 


actor, offService Command, reports. 
Evans’ direction, a civilian crew of forty- 
twomen fought the 194-inch snowfall of 
last winter, keeping the troop area open 

. { f with six plows mounted on jeeps, clear- 

yn | 

oward 

on for 








ing service roads, parking areas and the 
bus route, as well as maintaining clear 


ways. 
dleet, high winds, and sudden drops in 
fenperature throughout this area com- 
plicate the work of the crew, and unless 
constant vigil is maintained, there may 
be ice formations on the runways which 


cause Jendanger a plane during landing as 
much as ice coating on wing surfaces 
and propellers do when pilots aloft pass 
ihrough zones of freezing rain. Al- 
41GH- though meteorological forecasts receive 
| careful attention by the Superintendent, 
HOSE. beginning in mid-October, Mr. Evans, 
ull-time fvho has had years of experience in high- 
ers and fway work in central New York, relies 
pment. falso on his weather eye and knowledge 
rugged fof local conditions. 
. Light | Because the winter is particularly se- 
handle. Were in this area, engineers at other fields 
are guided by the recommendations 
based on the experience accumulated by 
Mr. Evans as to the most effective meth- 
ods of combatting storms. Straight salt 
was used very satisfactorily for prevent- 
ing ice formation and facilitating snow 
rmoval from runways during the early 
part of last winter, Mr. Evans states. 
During the winter of 1942-43, 200 
tons of salt was used on the reservation. 
The route of the bus lines entering the 
feld is treated with straight salt to pre- 
vent traffic congestion and delays be- 
cause, for the majority of the civilian 
personnel at the field, this is the only 
means of transportation. 
Because insufficient equipment was on 
i. Rug: hand for heavy storms, crews sometimes 
reliable. {"0Tked as long as 80 hours at a stretch 
> 19 tb, 4 keep the runways safe at all hours of 
> cover, Flee day and night for arriving planes. 
widths, |\dditional equipment was on hand to 


cope with the worst that the winter of 
1943-44, might bring, and Mr. Evans es- 
timated that 600 tons of salt would be 
used to do a complete job. 


Procedure 


After experimenting with varying con- 


— 





Under Mr. | 


safe pavement on the three concrete run- | 





with the blades adjusted to give a close 
cut are sent out to clear the runways. In 
their wake, trucks carrying 4 tons of salt 
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and sand thoroughly mixed distribute 
the anti-freeze blanket uniformly by 
means of a Humphrey spreader. The 
trucks move as fast as 30 miles an hour, 
and can quickly cover the entire length 
of the runways with a protective coat. 
The dissolving salt in the mixture melts 
the remaining thin blanket of snow left 












on the runways after the initial trip of 
the plows, and keeps the snow in a mealy 
condition so that, as often as is necessary 
during the course of the storm, the plows 
can clean off the snow right down to the 
bare pavement, without encountering ice 
or leaving behind areas where a sheet of 
(Concluded on page 75) 








4’=x 8’ 
3-deck 
Gyrating 
Screen - 


40” x 24” 


Roll Crusher 


Over 100 tons per hour, 1,000 tons per day— 
day after day—of ballast, mostly 14” and 1”, 
are being turned out at minimum cost for the 
Burlington Railroad at W yalusing, Wisc. This 
plant, one of a number owned by E. C. 
Schroeder of McGregor, Iowa, consists of 6 
standard units selected as most suitable for 
this railside quarry. Timber was used where- 
ever possible to conserve metal. Output is up 
to the expectations of all concerned. 

This plant, made up of 6 “packaged” units 
and arranged to provide a minimum of han- 
dling, includes: a 20” x 36” roller bearing pri- 
mary jaw crusher of Universal’s exclusive 


Channel Frame 
Return Conveyor 


Lattice Frame 
Conveyor 


same for you. 


‘ UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


(Formerly 
Universal Crusher Co.) 









1,000 TONS per DAY 


with Universal Standard 6 Unit Plant 





light-strong Streamlined design; a 40” x 24” 
roller bearing star gear roll crusher for sec- 
ondary reduction; 4’ x 8’ three deck gyrating 
screen; a 36” x 8’ apron feeder with bar 
grizzly and by-pass (to by-pass fines around 
primary crusher); a 24” x 108’ lattice frame 
conveyor from primary crusher to screen; 
and an 18” x 44’ channel frame return con- 
veyor. This is another case where soundly 
engineered standard units of the proper 
size selected from Universal’s complete line 
were brought together to form an efficient, 
profitable plant. Probably we can do the 


620 C Ave. West, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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A SUPER FRAME FOR 


_ Here’s a trailer frame that isn’t going to sag. It 
is extra heavy and well braced. Beams ate deep 
and have wide flanges and more cross members are 
used for rigidity. It gives you strength without 
added weight. 

_ Jahn Trailers have built up an enyiable reputa- 
tion for load carrying ability and freedom from 


C. R. JAHN COMPANY ®° 1347 W. 37th Pl. © Chicago 


“COME TO TRAILER HEADQUARTERS” 


A SUPER TRAILER! 


frame troubles. This can easily be checked by 
contacting the hundreds of Jahn Trailer owners 
throughout the country. 

You probably are making plans for the future. 
Let us send you the new Jahn Trailer Catalog to 
help you. 


Any Axle 
or 
Wheel 
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Suggested Principles 
For Route Selection 


(Continued from page 53) 


However, reduction of the number of - 


intersections presents problems in the 
design of arteria) routes and the control 
of traffic flow which are more difficult of 
solution than similar problems encoun- 
tered on rural highways. For instance, 
the ideal arterial street would have no 
intersections, yet it is obvious that all 
cross streets cannot be closed in order to 
attain this ideal. 

One solution to the problem of inter- 
sections is the grade separation, which 
eliminates the hazards, delays, and costs 
entailed by encounter with cross traffic 
streams. Although they involve expen- 
sive construction, a judicious choice of 
location to minimize the number of in- 
tersections is one means of decreasing 

this expense. 

' Wherever it is possible to do so with 
satisfactory accommodation of the local 
arterial traffic, routes should enter a city 
at points from which it is possible to 
proceed as near as desirable to the city 
center and thence to connection with the 
continuing rural routes at the opposite 
side of the city, by locations parallel to 
one or the other direction of the normal 


rectangular street plan. Such locations | 


will usually encounter a minimum num- 
ber of street intersections in traversing 
the city and are generally to be pre- 


ferred for this reason. They are also | 


preferable to diagonal or curving loca- 
tions because of the greater simplicity of 
the intersections. 

Locations adjacent to the usually 





winding or curving bank of a river or 


the curved or diagonal line of a railroad 
should be considered as exceptions to 
the rule stated above. Such locations 
usually offer the advantage of protected 
or infrequent access from one side, and 
this may offset the disadvantage of 
greater length within the city and con- 
sequent number of streets passed on the 
other side. 

Location in proximity to a railroad is 
generally considered somewhat objec- 
tionable. It need not be, however, if by 
electrification, the use of diesel power, 
appropriate screening and landscaping, 
or other means, smoke, noise, and 
unsightliness ‘are abated. 

The valley of a small stream pene- 
trating a city may offer excellent oppor- 
tunity for the location of an intersection- 
free artery. In many cases such small 
valleys exist in a wholly undeveloped 
condition. In others they are the loca- 
tions of a very low order of develop- 
ment—neighborhoods of cheap, run- 
down houses and shacks, abject poverty, 
squalor, and filth. Where these condi- 
tions exist, steep declines into the valley 
have made the site unfavorable for the 
development of high-class improvements. 

Often a small valley of this kind in- 
terrupts completely, or more or less 
effectively, many of the transverse 
streets. Intercourse within the city has 
already adjusted itself to crossing at 
relatively few principal points where 
bridges have ie provided. Under 
these conditions the valley may provide 
the most fortunate of opportunities for 


the location of city-entering arterial | 


routes. Its conversion to that use may 
yield the benefits not only of quick and 
free traffic flow, but also of eradication 
of a longstanding eyesore and blight 
upon the city’s attractiveness and health. 





A COMPLETE ASPHALT PLANT 


Designed Especially for Handling 
Repair Work EFFiciENTLY 


Ry 





FLUIDOMETER 


sures accuracy and vuni- 


formity. For types of 





@ This portable H & B patch plant was developed to 
meet a long felt need for an asphalt paving plant which 
could produce small quantities efficiently and economi- 
eally. None of the features essential to proper production 
and control have been sacrificed, yet all are incorporated 
in one self-contained unit. Material to meet any hot or 
cold mix specification may be manufactured with this 
plant. Further information on this or other H & B port- 
able and stationary asphalt plants will be sent on request. 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, 


Inc. 
INDIANA 


plants. 
ffee hersglon & B. CLHEL 














Even at the expense of some indirection 
in the location of the route, it may be 
greatly advantageous to convert unde- 
veloped areas to such use. 

After an interregional route has been 
carefully located so as to minimize the 
number of cross routes, a considerable 
number will still exist. The grade of all | 
that cannot be avoided should then be | 
separated. And finally, all sections of | 
the Interregional System in cities, those 
serving as circumferential distributors 
as well as the city-penetrating routes, 
should be established as arterial high- 


ways of limited access. 


Further Methods of Route Selection 


The principles of route selection in | 
cities vary according to the size and 
complexity of the city. Several schematic 
layouts of possible conditions of main 
penetrating and circumferential or dis- 
tributor routes are given in the illustra- 
tion on page 67 and will be discussed | 
here. 

The simplest case is that of the small 
city. In this case the Interregional High- 











@ This is the engine for the super trucks 
and buses of tomorrow—oil field service— 
and for pumps, generators, and other 
mobile industrial equipment. With every 
modern feature of design and construction 
—it delivers more than 225 hp. at 1600 
r.p.m.—burns gasoline or butane—and 
maintenance is easy and economical. 


The Super Duty Six lives up to its name. 
Built to take it . . . and take it . . . and still 
be able to dish it out. Rugged ... to the 
last fine detail . . . from oil pan to head. 


Crankease and cylinder frame are cast 
as one unit...so braced as to give the 
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WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, 


TULSA 


NEW YORK ¢ 


| approaches the city from the north and 
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way passes on a direct course who 
outside the city. The former main hj 
way, which now serves as a City-seryig 
road, diverges from the interregiong! 
route at some distance on opposite Sides 
of the city. Thus it provides a connectig, 
between the interregional and the othe 
main highway that passes through th 
small city. The service road may or ma 
not be considered as part of the Interre. 
gional System, depending upon the siz 
of the city, its distance from the inter. 
regional route, and the relative volume 
of traffic the service road and the other 
main highway contribute to the Inte. 
regional System. In this case, however, 
no circumferential or distributing routes 
are needed. 

In the case of a medium-size city, ; 
single route of the Interregional Syste 


south and necessarily passes through the 
city closely adjacent to the business see. 
tion to pick up and deliver the substan. 
tial volume of traffic there originated or 
destined. For the accommodation of the 
(Continued on next page) 


iitiaheniicieeinemaaee 


6% in. bore, 6% in. 
stroke, 1197 cu. 
in. displacement. 


entire structure remarkable rigidity. Riding 
in its seven hefty, husky, four-inch beat+ 
ings, the heat-treated steel crankshaft is 
positively aligned . . . stays that way. 


When servicing a Super Duty Six, you 
do it the easy way—that’s another Waw 
kesha construction advantage. Valve grind- 
ing is simplified. Since it’s an overhead 
valve engine, you remove the heads and 
do it where it’s most convenient. Each cyl- 
inder is a wet type sleeve. Press it from 
the main case and replace it—it’s that easy- 


Include this Waukesha Engine in mak- 
ing your postwar plans. Write for Bulle- 
tin 1138. 
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Irhan Traffic Problems 


feed Post-War Solution 


(Continued from preceding page) 


considerable volume of through traffic 
on the interregional route, a circumfer- 
atial route, considered as part of the 
Interregional System, diverges to the 
right at a convenient point south of the 
city and passes along the eastern bound- 
ary to rejoin the main route at a point 
north of the city. The distance around 
the city by this route is little if any 


by the main route. The circumferential 


trafic at several accesses provided in the 
city’s eastern quarters. 

Another main highway, not included 
in the Interregional System, intersects 
the interregional route at the center of 
the city. For transfer of through traffic 
between this route and the interregional 
route, a circumferential route is pro- 
vided around the west side of the city, 
but because of its relative unimportance 
in the service of interregional traffic, this 
route is not considered as part of the 
Interregional System. 

The large city offers the most complex 
pattern of main and circumferential in- 
terregional routes and other local belt 
lines that may be required for the ade- 
quate service of both interregional and 
local traffic. In the case illustrated, three 
interregional routes intersect at the city 
and all must pass within convenient 
reach of the large central business sec- 
tion. 

One follows along the bank of the 
river as it approaches the city and con- 
tinues in this location through the city. 
Another approaches from the northeast 
and enters the city through a wedge of 
undeveloped land, then passes on a 
north-south course along the border of 
a new housing development, skirts the 
eastern fringe of the business section, 
crosses the river, and finally resumes its 
southwesterly course as it emerges from 
the city. The third crosses the city from 
east to west, skirting the northern edge 
of the business section. In addition, sev- 
eral other principal highways center in 
the city. In this case, the three interre- 
gional routes combine to perform the 
function of traffic distribution around 
the business section. 

At convenient points to the north, 
east, south, and west of the city, inter- 
regional circumferential routes intersect 
the main penetrating routes and serve to 
ttansfer through traffic from one to an- 
other, and to distribute the interregional 
traffic to the several quarters of the city. 
The locations of these routes are such 
that in no case is the distance around 
the city materially different from. the 
through distance. 

To the north of the city there is con- 
siderable scattered suburban develop- 
ment, and the northern leg of the Inter- 
regional circumferential route crosses 


An additional east-west distributor closer 


to the city is located as an inner circum- 


eastern interregional circumferential and 
with the riverside interregional route. 





COMPLETE 


WELL POINT SYSTEMS 


WILL DRY UP ANY 
EXCAVATION 


Faster—More Economically 
Write for Job Estimate and Literature 


CHMPLETE 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
Dept. C 














36-40 11th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 
Tel. iRonvide r ~ 


longer than the distance through the city | 


route serves also to pick up and deliver | 


east and west above all this development. | 











ferential route approximately along the | 
northern city limits. It connects with the | 
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@ MEDIUM CITY 


A. SMALL CITY 
NOT DIRECTLY SERVED GY On ONE INTERREGIONAL ROUTE 
INTERREGIONAL ROUTE 





i >, n : roy 


© LARGE CITY 
HUB OF SEVERAL INTERREGIONAL ROUTES 








Schematic layouts showing various conibinations of main Interregional routes required 





for the adequate service of traffic at cities of different sizes. 


Since it performs mainly a local dis- 
tributing service, it is not considered as 
part of the Interregional System. 
Within the area circumscribed by the 
interregional circumferential routes, ac- 
cess is provided to the main interre- 
gional routes and the circumferential 
routes at several suburban communities 
and at certain streets which extend unin- 
terruptedly across the city, and which 
for that reason are well adapted as inter- 
nal collectors and distributors of traffic. 
The diagrams given represent purely 
imaginary cases. An effort has been 
made, however, to include in them some 
of the situations that may be commonly 
encountered. Study of these diagrams 
by location engineers will suggest most 
of the essential relations of the main 
interregional routes and circumferential 
and distributing routes, and the differ- 
ence between circumferential routes that 
should properly be considered as parts 
of the Interregional System and those 
that may not be so considered because 
of their primarily local function. 
(Concluded on page 79) 





Tank Trouble 


G 


HEN an Army . 
tank comes a 
cropper, as this one did, somewhere on 
the invasion front, it’s a job for M-type 
heavy wreckers, specially designed for 
tank recovery. Weighing fifteen tons, 
with power delivered to all ten wheels, 
armed with hoist, power winches and 
special gear, these big fellows com- 
mand the situation. 
When our present job, producing 


wreckers like these for Uncle Sam is you now. 





finished, you may well want similar 
trucks for the tough jobs in your 
civilian business. Many will. Or you 
may be thinking in terms of over-the- 
road tractors, heavy duty trucks, dump 
trucks, plows, fire apparatus, or other 
motorized equipment engineered to 
the particular work it is to do. One 
thing is sure .. . if it’s Ward LaFrance, 
it will be right for its job. Our engi- 
neers are ready to start working with 


WARD LaFRANCE 





TRUCK DIVISION ELMIRA, NEW 


YORK 4 
* © 19446. A.1., Inc., Meriden, Conn. 
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Ofncial U.S. Navy Photo 





Three gin poles with hand hoists were used to erect the assembled wood trusses for a 
service building at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


Long Timber Trusses 
At Naval Air Station 


(Photo on page 80) 


| 4.x 12’s throughout, while the top chord 
| has two 6 x 12’s for the first two panels 


In the construction of a service build- | 


ing at the Naval Air Station at Pensa- 
cola, Fla., requiring a 120-foot clear 
span, it was necessary to use a series of 
timber trusses instead of the usual steel 
trusses. Several designs were made and 
studied. The first was too heavy, the sec- 
ond too light, and the third, a modified 
design of great stiffness without exces- 
sive weight, was accepted. The truss as 
finally designed is 12 feet high at the 
ends and 14 feet at the center, and each 
of the 30 trusses for the structure is sup- 
ported on timber columns at each end, 
made up of five 4 x 12’s bolted together 
with alitdine connectors, at a height of 
30 feet from the bottom chord to the 
ground. 

The lower chord consists of pairs of 


from either end and two 6 x 12’s and one 
4 x 12 for the remaining five panels to 
the center. The diagonals for the first 
three panels from the ends are pairs of 
4, x 12’s; for the next three panels, pairs 
of 4 x 8’s; and the center panel a single 
4 x 8. 

The end verticals are the continuous 
columns supporting the trusses, while 
the next three verticals are pairs of 4 x 
12’s, and the second three pairs are 
4 x 8's, with the center vertical a pair of 
4 x 6's. 

The trusses were assembled on the 
ground with split-ring connectors, lifted 
into vertical position, and raised to the 
proper elevation by three gin poles using 
hand hoists with from one to five men on 
the handles, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations furnished by the Public 
Relations Officer, Naval Air Training 
Center, Pensacola, Fla. The contractor’s 








HYSTER ON THE JOB 


. - « This Time It’s a Cable-Laying Job! 


For laying underground cables cross 
country the lead tractor was equipped 
with a HYSTER Towing Winch and 
short gin pole. This unit serves two 
principal purposes; first, the carrying of 
the reels of cable to the cable trailers; 
second, assisting the complete train of 
equipment through heavy ground con- 
ditions and up steep grades too tough 
to manage from the drawbar. Just two 
of the 101 jobs HYSTER can do. 
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Inquiries invited. e 


FACTORIES 


2952 N. E. Clackamas St. 
PORTLAND 8, OREGON 


¥ 


1852 North Adams Street 
PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 


WILLAMETTE ' 


HYSTER 


COMPANY 























Sold and serviced by 
“Caterpillar” dealers 
everywhere. 


The dealer nearest you 
will be glad to supply 
you with particulars, or 
write us direct. 





Manufacturers of TRACTOR WINCHES, DOUBLE DRUMS, CRANES AND LOGGING ARCHES 
STRADDLE TRUCKS, LIFT TRUCKS, KARRY KRANES 





| crew erected one the first day and then 


an average of two and one-half trusses a 
day for the balance of the job. This was 
by far the best record for work of this 
type. 


———_._ + 


New Degreasing Agent 
Safe and Dependable 


A degreaser designed to meet the de- 
mands for clean machinery, which at the 
same time is inflammable and gives off 
no noxious or injurious fumes, is offered 
by the Penetone Co., Tenafly, N.J. Made 
of non-critical materials so that it is 
readily available, this new cleaning com- 
pound comes in two formulae: Standard 
Penetone, which is suitable for more 
than 80 per cent of applications, and 
Penetone Senior, a stronger concentrate 
for use on heavy oils and caked-on 
greases. 

Penetone, in proper dilution for the 
job to be done, may be applied either hot 
or cold where the oil to be removed is of 
light-body variety. Heavier oils require 





Ewing Galloway Photo 





Will vee Be Among the Llaowu Stdders 7 


TREMENDOUS backlog of critically needed 

road construction is building up for the postwar 
period. Are you getting ready now to meet it? Today 
is a good time to investigate the advantages of 
Buckeye R-B Power Finegraders for faster work, 
lower costs, better grades, reduction of loss of yield. 
These machines eliminate delays on the grade which 
hold up the paving crew, do away with fussing with 
high and low spots, assure you of a gradeline that 
No other existing equipment 
can prepare subgrade as quickly, accurately or cheap- 
ly. Send for a descriptive bulletin today and be 
ready to be among the successful 


meets specifications. 





tomorrow. 


Tractor Equipment 


Road Wideners Trenchers 
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a solution warmed to about 180 degreg 
F and, while rinsing may sometimes }é ek 
omitted, it is frequently advisable tha b 
the rinse be of the same temperature ag ( 
the degreasing bath. Small metal parts 

may be placed in a bath consisting of 
solution of one part Penetone to tep 
parts of water. Larger parts are cleaneg 
by wiping with rags moistened with the 






; . hem, | 
diluted solution. ester c 
A third product, known as Peneton} We 








Major, is recommended for heavy-duty he ex] 
degreasing. This concentrate is com. » sha 
bined in varying ratios with kerosene}really 
or water or both, depending upon the 
hardness and depth of grease to be ref 
moved. 

These three products are also useful 
for cleaning floors under machinery, 
garage and grease-rack floors, an 


mobiles. Further details may he sefof col 
cured direct from the company, which 
offers the advice of its laboratory techni-{i 


| cians in solving any degreasing prob} We 
lems. When writing, please mention thisfin gen 
publication. will p 
———$$_______ijff pa 
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-are built again... 


BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER CO. 
Findlay, Ohio 
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Convertible Shovels 
Spreaders 
























Studies of business cycles show 
that in prosperous times, approxi- 
mately 12% of our national in- 
come has been generated by the 
construction industry. When con- 
struction volume has fallen much 
below this, a downward spiral 
toward depression has resulted. 




















‘Buckeyey 


Control construction and you hold 
the key to economic balance. 
Every dollar invested in .construc- 
tion adds to the national wealth. 
Highway officials, contractors and 
business leaders should organize 
now to be ready with public works 
plans when the war is over. 
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Safety on Highways 


(Continued from page 51) 





hem, than even the best of today or of 
esterday. 

We need general records, combining 
e experience of many states and cities, 
o sharpen our knowledge of what is 
really essential in design and to 
4rengthen our arguments for those fea- 
yes which we already believe to be 
sential. 
at a divided highway without grade 
rossings is safer, but how much safer? 
It is no credit to any of us that such 
ata are not already available. The cost 
of collecting them is an infinitesimal 
fraction of the money spent on construc- 
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jing prob We need better accident data, not only 
ntion thisfin general but in particular, data that 
ill put the spotlight on the hazards 
{ particular intersections, particular 
stretches of highway, particular times of 
the day, week or year, particular kinds 
of violations, particular drivers and 
types of drivers. A small fraction of a 
kent out of every highway dollar will 
provide this information and will repay 
its cost many times over in more efficient 
policing, driver training, licensing, and 
weneral public education, as well as in 
ighway design, maintenance and equip- 
nent. 


from an address before the Mississippi Valley Conference 
i State Highway Officials, Chicago, Ill., January 29, 1944, 


en 


Resolutions Passed 
By Minnesota A.G.C. 


At the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
ounders Meeting of the Associated 
ral Contractors of Minnesota, held 
n Minneapolis in January, two signifi- 
ant post-war resolutions were passed by 
he association. 

One asked Congress for a policy dec- 
aration on post-war construction activ- 
y, with the request that the Federal 
overnment refrain from engaging in 
post-war public works which directly or 
ndirectly compete with private enter- 
rise, state or local government. Other 
ints included limitation of financial 
ipa 
ment, except on projects of inter-state or 
national character, to planning §assist- 
ace, and revision of Federal tax laws 
') that industries preparing plans now 
may account for these costs as current 
expenses, and that future Federally- 
financed public works be performed by 
ptivate enterprise through the contract 
system. 





The second resolution commended the 


bost-war planning efforts of the Minne- 
ita Construction Planning Committee 
nnd asked the Legislature and the Gov- 
mor to set up a body with sufficient 
mds to encourage post-war planning 
how. 

a 


WPB Figures. Show 
Construction Decline 


The War Production Board has an- 
hounced that total-construction in the 
tited States in November, 1943, repre- 
ented expendituresof $401,298,000, 13 
er cent less than the preceding month 
ind 64 per cent less than the correspond- 
§ month in 1942. A further decrease of 
per cent was anticipated for Decem- 
er. This decline is in accordance with 

pectations, and is due primarily to the 
act that the bulk of military construc- 
fon, such as camps, cantonments, recre- 

































teady been completed. Another im- 
ortant contributing factor is the WPB 
estriction of civilian construction to es- 
ntial needs. 

The November volume of $401,298,- 
%0 comprised four major classifica- 


ons: Military, $132,984,000; Industrial 









lon centers, airfields, et cetera, has | 


We know, without statistics, | 


| Red Comet Equipment 
For All Fire Fighting | 


icipation by the Federal govern- | 











expansion, government and _ privately 
financed, $96,514,000; Housing, govern- 
ment and privately financed, $101,800,- 
000; and all other construction, includ- 
ing public roads, sewers, community 
buildings, utilities, and other non-resi- 
dential projects, $70,000,000. Military 
construction showed a drop of 25 per 
cent as compared with November of 
1942, when the Army and Navy were 
expanding their facilities at a rapid pace 
to meet wartime requirements. On the 
other hand, government-financed hous- 


ing projects showed an 8 per cent in- | 


crease. 





Types of Red Comet fire extinguishers 


suitable for a wide variety of needs, from | 


the hand grenade type, units to be at- 
tached to automobiles or trucks, in por- 
table kits, to the large automatic type are 
all described and illustrated in a recently 


issued series of folders. The tyje of | 
most interest to safety engineers, and | 
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state and county highway officials in 
charge of garages, shops, and highway 
office buildings, is the automatic, which 
comes in two sizes, and for both ceiling 
or wall installation. When the heat of 
the fire reaches about 160 degrees, the 
fuse melts, automatically breaking the 
thin glass grenade, and a spray of fire- 
extinguishing fluid is released which is 
turned by the heat into a fog of great 
fire-smothering potentiality. This blan- 


ket of fog keeps away the oxygen, with- 
out which the fire cannot live. Red 
Comet fluid is a highly refined carbon 
tetrachloride which, it is stated, will not 
injure furniture, machinery, equipment 
or records. 

Copies of these folders may be secured 
by interested contractors and state and 
county highway engineers direct from 
Red Comet, Inc., Littleton, Colo., by 

- mentioning this item. 









MURPHY DIESEL COMPANY, 5319 W. Burnham St., Milwaukee 


Engines FROM 90 to 215 HP. Generators FROM 60 to 115 KW 
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From fighting fronts come many tales of gallant 
deeds, and not infrequently we have reports of out- 
standing performance where the fighting man’s 
equipment also plays an important role. One such 
story is told by a soldier on duty in the southwest 
Pacific area .. . the story of an Osgood Shovel. 


“.. . it cleared the path into the jungles for the 
men. They also used it in the-coral pits to dig 
out the coral for the roads, which was just as 
hard as cement and a darn hard job to dig. But 
the old boy did its job OK without a break- 





down or trouble of any kind.” 


Osgoods are dipping their buckets deep into this 
globe-girdling combat. Their ruggedness, power, 
speed and mobility (Osgood measured air control) 
are winning for them the title of “fighting man’s 
friend.” Why not investigate Osgood now for de- 
pendable post-Victory performance? 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE WILL KEEP ROLLING STOCK “IN ACTION.” 
WAR BONDS WILL SUPPLY THE EQUIPMENT TO KEEP THE “ACTION” IN OUR FAVOR! 


The 
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Asso 


THE OSGOOD co 


ciated with 


6 to 12 Tons 
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~ ; e— 


Associated with 


THE OSGOOD co. 





Oklahoma Builds 
Road Without F-A 


Acceptable Local Gravel 
Permits Economical Base 
Construction With Minimum 
Use of Available Equipment 


+ AT the present time, when most con- 
struction is directed and financed as an 
integral part of the war effort, it is in- 
teresting to learn that the Oklahoma 
State Highway Commission is now con- 
structing with its own funds 9 miles of 
gravel base with a blended rock-asphalt 
surface on the section of highway from 
Claremore east to the Mayes County line. 
Although the contract for this work was 
awarded to Richards & Mullinix of Ok- 
lahoma City in December, 1942, the start 


of the gravel-base construction was de- 


layed until October, 1943, because the | to the project,-the rolling necessary had | 


grading, awarded under a separate con- 
tract to another firm, had not been com- 
pleted. 

The contractor was fortunate in find- 
ing a gravel pit located approximately 3 
miles from 
which furnished a product exactly meet- 
ing the specifications. In the very rare 
cases when it was necessary to add mate- 
rial from another source to the gravel 
obtained from this pit, it was done by 
spreading the crushed stone, in the re- 
quired quantities, on the gravel course 
previously spread, and giving the entire 
course some itional mixing. 

Gravel from this pit was loaded by a 
114-eubic-yard Bucyrus-Erie shovel into 
Ford and Chevrolet trucks having a vari- 
ety of steel and wooden bodies of 4-cubic- 
yard capacity. The number of trucks 
used varied with the length of haul and 
their availability but an average of 40 
was employed on the 9-mile job, with a 
3-mile dead haul. The average 9-hour 
daily production was 2,000 cubic yards. 

It was contractor’s responsibility 
under the specifications to produce a 
compacted base with a minimum thick- 
ness of 8 inches constructed in four 
courses, each separately compacted. The 
gravel was dumped in piles so spaced as 
to provide the necessary material for a 
2-inch thickness. An allow- 
ance of 25 per cent for shrinkage and 
compaction was made in the distribution 
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of the loose gravel. 

Preliminary mixing was done by two 
Caterpillar motor graders which spread 
the gravel uniformly over the area to be 
covered. Tandem John Deere disk har- 
rows pulled by an Allis-Chalmers and a 
McCormick-Deering wheel tractor con- 
tinued the mixing operations until all 
segregation had been remedied and the 
gravel course was homogeneous, after 
which the motor graders restored the 
surface to proper crown and grade. 

One Ford and two Chevrolet trucks 


| equipped with 1,000-gallon water tanks 
| and job-built spray bars added water in 


varying amounts as directed by the Resi- 
dent Engineer to meet the requirements 
for compaction. The average was 12 gal- 


| lons per square yard for the 8-inch base. 


A 4inch Rex Speed Prime pump pow- 
ered by a Waukesha motor was set on 
the bank of a creek at the west end of 
the job to fill the tank trucks. 

Two more wheel tractors of the same 
makes pulled two 10-wheel traffic rollers 
which 


ad been constructed in the con- | 





| tractor’s shop. At the time of our visit | 


e west end of the project | 





averaged 220 hours per mile of 39-foot- 
width surface. 

Since it is not considered practical 
to place asphalt surfacing during the 
rainy winter season in Okla 


homa, work | 


was temporarily suspended when the | 
gravel base was completed, and the top | 


will be placed during the summer. 


Quantities and Personnel 


The major quantities involved in the 
contract were: 


Compacted gravel base course, 8-inch 173,632 sq. yds. 


Grading 4,712 cu. yds. 
Rolling ‘2,366 hours 
Sprinkling 8,682 M-gals. 
Blended rock asphalt 7,778 tons 
Asphalt for seal (RC-2) 27,290 gals. 
Blotting sand 674 cu. yds. 


The contract was awarded by the Ok- 
lahoma State Highway Commission to 
Richards & Mullinix of Oklahoma City 
on their bid of $186,526.91 on Decem- 
ber 22, 1942, and allowed 120 working 
days to complete the work. The Superin- 
tendent for the contractor. is John Erts, 
and O. H. McLaughlin, Resident Engi- 
neer for the State. 

a 


Safety Engineering; 
Putting It to Work 
A compact practical book of 189 
pages under the title “Applied Safety 
Engineering” has been prepared by H 
H. Berman, Safety Engineer, Consoli- 


dated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., 








LINN HAFTRAKS show their mettle 
from the Equator to the Arctic Circle 


THE LINN MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
MORRIS » NEW YORK 








of Baltimore, and H. W. McCrone, Field | 
Engineer, Baltimore Safety Council, and 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 

The book is written to get results and 
is not just theory. Four “chapter heads | 





best illustrate the approach of this | 
“Getting Down to 


worthwhile volume, 


Cases”, 
“Get Interest’. 


“Get Facts’, “Get Action”, 
There is a chapter § 


how to write safety rules and re 
tions, with samples, and a discussion 
a number of specific cases and how ¢ 
ferences on types of cases can be held, 
This book is recommended for all 


struction organizations and costs $2.9) 
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We are proud of the American hands that built it. 


GAR-BRO CONCRETE BUCKETS 


All over the world GAR-BRO concrete placing equipment is 
helping to construct war projects in the fight against the axis. 
GAR-BRO 
Catalog No. 70 illustrates and describes over 200 items. 
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Blueprint, Not Just List, 
Post-War Projects Now 
The following timely discussion ap- 

peared in a recent issue of Nerba, pub- 

lished by the New England Road Build- 
ers Association: 

There is no doubt that “post-war” 
planning is one of the most popular 
home-front activities today. Everybody 
is planning or talking about planning. 
And one type that has caught public 
acceptance is the planning of post-war 

blic works construction to provide 
useful jobs for returning military per- 
sonnel and war workers who may be 
temporarily unemployed during the re- 
conversion of industry. 

But how practical is this planning for 
post-war construction? And what will 
come of it? 

Recent surveys indicate that several 
hundred cities in practically all of the 
states are engaged in some sort of public 
works planning. But a closer investiga- 
mtion reveals that most of this planning is 
onfined to the listing of desirable im- 
provements. 

Examining the needs of a community 
and listing projects that should be built 
Bis, of course, the first step that must be 
taken in preparation for a public works 
construction program. But lists alone 
will never get these projects ready for 
onstruction. They must be planned, 
and planning means drawings and spe- 
tifications, cost estimates, approval by 
public officials, and financing. 

When the last depression struck, thou- 
fands of plans were dreamed up over- 
fight—but it was many months and 
sometimes more than a year before these 
plans were put into workable form and 
Made ready for construction. It is true 
lat many communities now have lists 
of desirable public improvements, proj- 
tts that would have been built before 
fad not the war intervened. But should 
le war end suddenly in the near future, 

try few of these so-called plans could 

@ used for starting actual construction. 
‘The great value of planning a public 


Works program now is that we still have 


time to do a thorough job of it, to select 
most important of the improvements 
needed by every community, to decide 
which ones should be built first, and to 
draw plans for them that a contractor 
tan translate into buildings, material 
and man-hours of labor. 
ere are several outstanding exam- 
ples of states and communities actually 
getting their post-war construction plans 
in blueprint form. The state of New 
York has appropriated some $3,400,000 
or preparation of drawings and speci- 
fications for public works which can. be 
let to contract at short notice at the end 


of the war. The City of New York has 


wast aside $25,000,000 for similar pur- 


Poses. New York City plans to have 
over $600,000,000 of essential public 
works projects ready to let to contract 
at the war’s end. Syracuse, N.Y., is 
another city now engaged in the prac- 
tical phase of this planning. 


This practical planning can be done | 
now without interfering with the war | 
effort. Thousands of architects and engi- | 
neers, who for the past two years have 
been busily engaged in designing war- 
time construction, are now being re- 
leased with the passing of the peak of 
war construction. The majority of them 
are available to make studies, estimate 
costs, and prepare actual designs in 
every community. These professional 
designers now have more time to devote 
to this type of work than they will have 
later during the post-war period when 
private construction will again absorb 
them. To get the most use out of this | 
group of highly trained planners, they 
should be put to work now turning lists 
of worthwhile projects into blueprints. 


——-< 


Funds for Post-War Plans 


The Public Roads Administration of 
the Federal Works Agency has an ap- | 
propriation of $60,000,000 which can | 
be used in cooperation with the states in 
highway planning. Since it is to be | 


“TANKAR” HEATER 
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matched on a 50-50 basis, a total of | 
$120,000,000 is potentially available, | 
| of these Federal funds to which they are 


yet Federal Works Administrator Major- 


General Philip B. Fleming, speaking in 


Hi 


71 


New York recently, reported that many 
states have not yet applied for any part 


entitled. 


| Nam 
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Littleford Bros., Ince. = “a7 


485 E. Pearl St., 


‘He 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FOR VICTORY! 


The Littleford “Tankar” Heater 
is the fastest steam producing 
unit ever designed. It will de- 
velop steam in two minutes’ 
time. “Tankar” Heater will heat 
tank cars in 1/3 less time than 
ordinary units. 


This Littleford Unit can also 
be used to clean motors, en- 
gines, all types of Road Equip- 
ment, platforms, garage floors, 
walls, etc. 


“Tankar” Heater is small, 
compact, completely automatic, 
easy to trail. For a modern fast 
tank car heating or equipment 
cleaning unit, be sure you use 
this Littleford “Tankar” Heater. 

















Disposal of Surplus 
By Present Agencies 


(Continued from page 47) 


struction units were used for war and 
will be used again for peacetime work. 


Who Will Dispose of What? 


There are so many agencies that might 
have something to do with the disposal 
of surplus equipment that we are report- 
ing here the functions of the various 
agencies of government for this purpose, 
now in existence and proposed, which 
were represented at the ARBA sessions. | 

The manner in which the Procurement | 
Division of the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment became an agency of disposal of 
surplus equipment was described by E. 
I. King, of the Property Utilization | 
Branch of that Division. Under Section | 
16 of an Act of March, 1933, the Execu- | 
tive Branch of the Federal government, | 
by Executive Order 6166 dated June 10, 
1933, created the Procurement Division 
which was a branch of supply or pur- | 
chases of standard items used through- 
out the Executive Branch. As a function 
of this, it promulgates the Federal speci- 
fications for purchases and was given, in | 
addition, the control of all excess sup- 
plies. These are rehabilitated by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia office and the property 
distributed to other departments of the | 
government. The various offices in the 
field are circularized and then those 
articles not wanted are certified for dis- 
posal. When the war came, Executive 
Order 9235 created the Property Utiliza- 
tion Branch which located government | 
surpluses and liquidated them, including 
the WPA and NYA. Surpluses were de- 
livered to the War and Navy Depart- | 
ments, other government departments, to 
tax-supported agencies of the states, and | 
the balance sold to the public by sealed | 
bids. The Procurement Division will not 
accept a bid for property unless it is fair, 
based on an appraisal, thus keeping to a 
minimum the possibility of sales being 
made to speculators. It is the endeavor | 
of the Property Utilization Branch to | 
dispose of all surplus stocks coming into | 
its hands so as to cause the least disturb- | 
ance to the economy of the nation. In | 
support of this, Mr. King pointed out | 


that all government agencies pay for the 
materials or equipment secured from 
the Procurement Division and that the | 


| tries. 
| meaning of seizure in this use. 
| requires the issuance of an export license 


| the 
ARBA, stated that the Congress is pre- | 
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advice of producers and users of equip- 
ment of different kinds is sought to deter- 
mine the best manner of disposal. 

The Requisition Division, Foreign 


Economic Administration, was created | 


by the Act of 1940, primarily as a re- | 


quisition agency to prevent materials 
and equipment reaching enemy coun- 


The act 


to all exporters who send shipments of 


| responsibility of operating his depart- 


The term “requisition” has the | 


any kind to foreign countries and in this | 


manner controls the possibility of cer- 
tain critical commodities reaching the 
enemy. In 1942, this Division seized 
22,000 carloads of stranded materials in 
the New York freight area and 15,000 
carloads elsewhere. This was looked 
upon the same as surplus material today 


and had to be put into useful channels. | 


Between 12,000 and 13,000 right-hand- 
drive trucks were found which it was ex- 
pected could be disposed of to the high- 


way departments but the Engineer Corps 


of the Army took them. Through these | 


seizures the Division became a distribut- 
ing agency and has since become active 
in securing materials for export to South 


America where there is a large demand | 


for U.S. construction equipment. 


Congressman Jesse P. Wolcott of | 


Michigan, in speaking of the need for 


protection of manufacturers of construc- | 


tion and other equipment at a session of 
Manufacturers’ Division of the 


paring to set up a new agency for the 
disposal of all government war supplies 


under the control of Congress and to pro- | 
vide that there will be no dumping, sales | 


through speculators, or other actions 
that might in any way injure the na- 
tional economy. Speaking of interpreta- 
tions that have been made by agencies of 
the government created by Congress, 


Congressman Wolcott pointed out that | 
| the continuance of OPA after June 30, 


1944, is now the subject of discussion 
“on the hill”. There is a group of con- 
gressmen who feel that the bill should be 
rewritten in words of one or two sylla- 
bles so as to be perfectly clear and then 
end every paragraph with the words 
“and by God we mean it”. 


How Should Disposal Be Handled? 


Hal G. Sours, Ohio Director of High- 
ways, stated in a prepared paper at the 
panel discussion of the ARBA that sur- 
plus equipment should not be disposed 
of indiscriminately, whether it is given 
or sold to public agencies. If given, the 
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public agency should be made to show 
definite need for each item. If sold, there 
would be less chance of agencies’ trying 
to get equipment which is not actually 
needed. This will prevent the public 
highway official who is charged with the 


nothing or at greatly reduced cost. 


(Concluded on next page) 


ee, 


ment so as to accomplish the maximup 
amount of work at the least cost from 
being tempted to take advantage of any 
offer of equipment that he can get fo, 


Mr. Sours continued, “The equipment 





ERIE BUCKETS 


e Erie builds all types of 
buckets in various capa- 
citiesand weightstomeet 
the job and operating 
conditions. Choose the 
correct bucket for the job 
and you get maximum 
speed and output. Write 
for broadside onthe com- 
plete Erie line of buckets. 





ERIE STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Aggre Meters » Buckets » Concrete Plants + Traveling Cranes 
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One man slides heavy cooler One man operates lever to One man easily handles bar- 
onto lowered tailgate. raise 3 heavy drums. rels raised flush with floor 





NEW WAY with TAILGATE LOADER 


* SAVES MANPOWER! One man now does what three or more 
formerly did. 

* CUTS LOADING AND UNLOADING TIME! Trucks are loaded 
and unloaded faster — keeps them on the move. 

* REDUCES PERSONNEL ACCIDENTS! Loads are lifted to body 
or lowered to ground by powerful hydraulic hoist mechanism 
controlled by one convenient lever. 

* REDUCES ACCIDENTAL DAMAGE TO VALUABLE MERCHANDISE! 

No skids, chains or cables to break or slip. 

Minimizes your damage losses. 


ANTHONY'S ZB PLATFORM HOIST—Mokes in- 
expensive dump body out of platform, stake or grain body 
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ans for Disposal — 
Of Surplus Equipment 


(Continued from preceding page) 


should not be turned over to organized 
geculators to be sold at what they can 
gt for it. Either the manufacturers or 
r dealers who can offer proper 
grvice afterwards should handle the 
ipment if it is to be sold. If there is 
no control of what any public agency 
can get, there might be a tendency to ask 
for many items not needed and which 
would, over a period of time, prove 
costly to own. 
and out-moded equipment create a prob- 
im. Too much machinery of certain 
ypes in the hands of a public agency 
creates a temptation to enter the field of 
construction in competition with private 
industry. I am unalterably opposed to 
this. 

“I do not favor the return of any 
equipment from foreign fields. Most of 
itwill have been used and in many cases 
ued hard and under trying conditions. 
The cost of returning it plus the over- 
hauling and upkeep would make it a 
costly venture. Much of the equipment 
now shipped to foreign countries could 
he used in the reconstruction of war-torn 
areas either by us, if we do any such 


feconstruction, or it might be sold to 


bther countries for the same purpose. 





Someone will have to furnish equipment 
or reconstruction in foreign countries 
American industry might as well at- 
pt to cultivate this market. It might 
ceivably provide the needed impetus 
road construction.in some of those 
untries. =a 
“Whatever the methods of disposal or 
use might be which are eventually set 
p,” concluded Mr. Sours, “they should 


| owned equipment. 


The spare parts on aging | 








be so regulated as to give the public 
agencies advantage of a fair plan while 
at the same time the results ot such dis- 
tribution would not cause serious eco- 
nomic disturbances.” 

A. E. O’Brien, Executive Secretary, 
Associated Pennsylvania Constructors, 
speaking for contractors, brought out 
the fact that if the disposal of surplus 
equipment is not done right it can bring 
ruin to the continuing post-war construc- 
tion program by killing off the construc- 
tion equipment manufacturing industry 
through inability to sell in a market 
which has been glutted with the promis- 
cuous dumping of surplus government- 
He favors releasing 
no surplus equipment in this country but 
its shipment overseas for release there 
under lend-lease or other method for use 
with the equipment already there to aid 
in the rehabilitation of the war-devas- 
tated countries. Any new equipment 
remaining in the hands of the govern- 
ment in this country should be returned 
to the manufacturers for resale by them 
under a system that will not upset the 
stability of the industry. 

G. W. Van Keppel, President, Asso- 
ciated Equipment Distributors, made a 
plea for the sale of all surplus equipment 
through established equipment distri- 
butors in order to maintain uniform 
prices which would bring a fair return 


_ to the taxpayers, to control the rate of 


distribution of the equipment so as not 
to disturb the market, eliminate specula- 
tors, distribute the surplus through es- 
tablished trade channels, and give small 
business a chance. 

One manufacturer believes that a mor- 
atorium on the sale of all surplus equip- 
ment for at least two years after the close 
of all hostilities would be the best answer 
to the question of stability of the indus- 
try. All equipment would thus be ware- 
housed, or stored in the open with some 
degree of protection, for that period, giv- 





Would Pay for Zuitea feu 








“Save 30 to 50% on 
materials.” 
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ing the manufacturers of construction 
equipment a chance to get under way 
with their present staffs in the produc- 
tion of the best possible models to permit 
construction to proceed with the greatest 
speed to win the peace at home. Per- 
haps this manufacturer is not altogether 
altruistic for it can be pointed out that 
there would be little market for this 
equipment in a construction industry 
driving ahead full steam for two years 
with the newest equipment. Obsolescence 
and rust might dispose of much of the 
stored equipment in this time. 

If we as a people have the ability to 


73 
produce and destroy so many million 
dollars’ worth of munitions and con- 
struction equipment as a war measure, it 
might be a smart and economical method 
of establishing the country on a sound 
future program to turn every bit of used 
construction equipment in the hands of 
the government into scrap for the hungry 
peacetime steel furnaces and start out 
fresh with new equipment! 

Pie tre 
March has been designated as Red 
Cross Month, when the American Red 
Cross must raise its 1944 War Fund of 
200,000,000. Let’s give! 








For ease of assembly 
and speed of installation 





of expansion and contraction joints, 


we TRUS-ASSEMBLY 





It brings extra profits to the 
contractor by reducing in- 
Stallation costs to a mini- 
mum; 

.also saves the government 
money by eliminating main- 
tenance expense caused by 
inaccurate alignment of 
dowels. 


Write for circular 


HIGHWAY STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 











Twenty-two REASONS 


Why FLEX-PLANE Dummy Joints 
are Necessary in Modern 
Concrete Pavements 


© Reduces the Number of 
Expansion Joints 


¢ More Dummy Joints Divide 
Contraction Openings 


.© Prevents Cracking 


© Retards Creeping 
© Controls Warping 


© Reduces Curling 


e Limits Maintenance Cost 


@ Anchored in Place— 
Is Permanent 


e No Extrusion 


© Localizes Expansion and 
Contraction 


© Assists in Normalizing the Slabs 


® Ribbon Joint is Continuous in 


In answer to a direct question on what his 
Buckeye Spreader had saved him over pre- 
vious methods of spreading, one contractor 
wrote, “Quite.a few thousand dollars.’”’* Other 
users made the comments listed at the right. 

Accuracy is the keynote behind Buckeye 
Spreader success. A spirally fluted, transmis- 
sion-driven, adjustable speed feed roll grips 
the material and distributes it positively 
through a measured gate opening. This in- 
sures a “metered” flow that spreads material 
within a variation from calculated volume of 
as little as 1% to 3% on many jobs. The 
Buckeye Spreader is far more than a truck 
tailgate attachment—it is a Spreading ma- 
chine from the ground up. Complete data in 
8 PAGE BULLETIN. Write for copy. 
BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER CO., 
Findlay, Ohio, 








* 
“This is the best spread- 
er | ever used.” 
= 
“Saves $32.00 per mile.” 
* 
“Saves approx. $25.00 
per mile.” 
e 
“Saves at least 20% on 
material.” 
e 
“Accurate within 2%.” 
e 
*Signed statements on 
file. Photostatic copies 
available. 





Length 
@ Prevents Infiltration of Water 


© Increases Strength of Slabs 


© Relieves Stress 
¢ Lessens Bumps 


¢ Minimizes Pumping ¢ Produces Homogenous 


¢ Minimizes Panning Structure 


@ Lessens Deterioration 


© Lowest Cost 


¢ Provides Expansion Relief for 
the Hot Upper Part of the Slab 


FLEX-PLANE joint instal- 
ling machines eliminate 
messy hand methods. In- 
stall all types of joints... 








See Your Buckeye Spreader Dealer 


SPREADERS 
R-B FINEGRADERS 
ROAD WIDENERS 
TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 


, 0. [CONVERTIBLE SHOVELS 


TRENCHERS 


ribbon, poured, pre- 








moulded, etc., with or 


without VIBRATION. 





e Ask for Equipment Specifications e« 
FLEXIBLE ROAD JOINT MACHINE CO. ° 
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Wartime Maintenance 
On No. Dak. Highways 


(Continued from page 56) 


tion, hauling, oe and compaction, 
but during the period of defense con- 
struction contractors were unwilling to 


bid on work of this kind at a satisfactory | 


price and the department has _ been 
obliged to do the work with its own 
forces. 


used to produce acceptable pit-run ma- 
terials. 
crushing plants were rented to produce 
specification material. The gravel ex- 


cavating and loading equipment owned | 


by the Department includes: a 44-yard 
Austin Badger shovel, a %-yard Bay 
City shovel, a 5¥g-yard Koehring shovel; 


six Pioneer loaders; one conveyor made | 


by the Highway Department; and seven 
tractor-drawn scrapers which deliver 
gravel to a trap from which a conveyor 
loads it to trucks. 

Disastrous floods during the spring of 
1943 put an additional load on the main- 
tenance department, as many fills were 
completely destroyed and had to be re- 


laced. Most of this work was also done | 


y state forces and equipment. 
Treatment for Frost Boils 


The use of calcium chloride to lessen | 


the damage from frost boils in North 
Dakota appears to be quite effective al- 


though it is considered too expensive to | 


use in all locations. It is used, however, 
where repeated trouble has indicated a 
definite tendency toward the formation 


of boils. 


In these areas, holes are drilled 4 to 5 | 


feet into the underlying soil with a 
4-inch soil auger. The holes are spaced 
on 15 to 20-foot centers in all directions 
over the affected area, the bottom foot is 
filled with calcium chloride, and the hole 
backfilled with earth. The work is done 
late in the autumn shortly before any 
frost action is likely to penetrate deeply 
and has proved most effective in alleviat- 
ing this troublesome condition where 


other methods of treatment had failed. 
ees EES 


Motor-Grader Demand High | 


The total 1944 requirements for motor | 
graders are 30 per cent higher than 1943 | 





production, chiefly because of increased 


non-military demand, according to a re- | 
roduction | 


cent announcement. The total 
in 1943 was 3,607 motor graders. Pend- 


ing a determination of how many can be | 
manufactured this year, all applications | 
for purchase orders of motor graders for | 
| governmental and other civilian uses are | 
being denied for the present, except those | — 


in the first —— already processed. 
Steel an 


retarding production. Rubber tires, 
transmissions, universal joints, and gears 


| are particularly short. 
Many of the available gravel pits con- | 
tain no oversize material and can be | 


|WPB Revises Ruling 


In other cases screening and | 


On Used Equipment 


The War Production Board has an- | 


| nounced a further revision in its regula- | 


tion (Order L-196) concerning registra- 
tion of used construction equipment. 


While heavy machinery, such as shovels, | 
cranes, draglines, motor graders and | 


crawler tractors, is still required to be 
registered, other items which experience 


has shown to be fairly plentiful are no | 


longer covered by the registration rul- 
ing. These include construction-material 


batchers; jaw and roll crushers (port- | 
able type) ; portable types of crushing | 
plants; blade ditchers; portable mount- | 
| ed rock-drilling machines; bituminous 
| and concrete paving finishers; blade and 
pull-type graders; agitator or mixer | 
bodies, with or without elevating towers; | 
| concrete mixers of 7-cubic foot capacity | 
and larger; concrete pavers; and tandem | 


road rollers. 


Schedule A of Order L-196 as amend- 


ed lists the used equipment which con.- | 


tinues on the required-registration list: 


Shovels, cranes, draglines, backhoes: | 
power; crawler mounted; rubber-tire | 
mounted, or walking (manufactured | 


after January 1, 1930). 


Motor graders: Self-propelled, earth- | 


moving, rubber-tire mounted, 16,000 
pounds and heavier, tandem and four- 
wheel-drive types. 

Tractors: Crawler or _track-laying 
type, all gages, bare and including 
tractor-mounted equipment such as 
bulldozers, angledozers, cranes, load- 
ers, power control units, etc.; (all 
diesel and semi-diesel-powered models 
and _ specified gasoline-powered 
models). 


Effective dates: Registration of equip- | 
ment bought before January 18, on | 
or before February 17; registration | 








and Low in Maintenance Cost. When Using Available Reinforcing Steel 
Speedfy Laclede's Complete Line of Proved Pavement Reinforcement.. 


weite FOR CATALOG 


@ Welded Dowel Spacers 

@ Welded Bridge Floor Trusses 
®@ Pavement Accessories , 

@ Bridge Accessories 

© Steel Pipe 

@ Wire 

@ Welded Stirrups 


LACLEDE STEEL COMPANY 


other controlled materials | 
are available, but lack of components is | 








of equipment bought after January | 


17 must be made within seven days 
after purchase. Registration of change 


of status: within one week of change. | 
Restrictions on sale: February 2, | 


1944, 


Compulsory registration of used 


equipment was first devised as a means | 


——— 


of setting up an inventory so that idle 
equipment could be made available tg 
those who needed it and were unable ty 
obtain it because of wartime restrictions 
It is now felt that this latest revision of 
Order L-196 will eliminate unnecessary 
paper work and yet continue to fulfjj] 
its original purpose. 





Williams Buckets have been 
famous for their many fine me- 
chanical details for nearly 40 
years. Since 1931, Williams 
Buckets have been built by 
Wellman. 


WELDED CONSTRUCTION, 
featured in Wellman custom- 
built buckets, which made them 
so predominant in heavy duty 
steel mill service, is now ap- 
plied to all 


Wellman-Williams Buckets 


FOR LONGER SERVICE§WITH 
LESS MAINTENANCE COST 


Built in Multiple Rope, Power Arm, and 
Power Wheel Types in % yd. to 16% 
yr. capacities. 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN. Tell us about 
your particular requirement and we will 


» send full description of construction and 


features in special bulletins which clearly 
a why YOUR NEXT BUCKET SHOULD 
E A WELLMAN. 


THE WELLMAN 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
7012 Central Ave. Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Sales and Service Agenctes 
in principal cities. 











Photo Courtesy U. S. Bureau of Reclamatior} tj 


PECIFY KRON 


SPRINGLESS DIAL SCALES 


on your 


BATCHER PLANTS 
| for. 


ACCURACY — SPEED — DEPENDABILI 





THE KRON CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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os alfnways and Roads 


| 
unable to | 


cinoma] ALC Kept Free of Ice 


eVision of 
(Continued from page 65) 





necessary 


to fulfil] 











sgow clings to the pavement surface. 

An 86-toot width of the runway is 
deared for the safe landing and depar- 
tare of planes. The spreader treats a strip 
@ feet wide, thus covering the runway 
ig two trips. Snow is leveled at both 
des on the remaining width of the run- 
way, and piled snow is eventually pushed 
t@ the edges of the field by means of 
























































een power graders, so that it cannot endan- 
me ger operations. 
y 40 The service roadways linking shops, 
owes hangars, storage points, and administra- 
by tio units receive the same treatment as | 
the runway area. Plows mounted on the | 
ION, versatile jeep keep walks and narrow ave- | 
tom- mies in the troop area accessible at all | 
hem times, carving out passageways through 
duty formidable drifts with little effort. Con- 
ap- qete aprons where the planes are serviced 
wit-of-doors also receive the attention of | 
sow-removal crews so that routine op- | 
(ets aations will not be delayed after the 
'H dorm has passed. 
r Last winter, ice 12 to 18 inches thick 
wae" formed on the apron around a group of 
16% parked planes, because the arrangement 
and spacing of the aircraft made the spot 
about inaccessible to equipment. This accumu- 
a ) a of several storms was quickly re- 
learly ved by two applications of straight 
ait, when orders called for the transfer 
df the planes. After the first sprinkling, 
DANY the caked ice was pitted by the dissolving 
rend line formed by each crystal to a depth 
on #4 to 6 inches. A second liberal spread- 


ing dislodged the mass from the pave- 
ment and made it relatively easy to re- 
move the broken-up chunks without 
hours of tedious work. 

Unless the storm is severe, a single 
application of salt gives adequate anti- 
freeze protection. The savings on use of 
ipment, tires, gasoline, and plow 
es are reported to be considerable 
when this treatment is used at the begin- 
ning of a storm. Fewer trips are neces- 
sary, the progress of the plow is reported 
t@ be faster because no frozen spots are 
untered and, most important of all, 
possible to maintain safe bare pave- 
t. 

The vast program of constructing new 

elds for the Army and Navy in- 
lved the use of many road-building 
ods and machines; now the practice 
State and county highway engineers 
‘a modern method of ice prevention 
been adopted for the winter mainte- 
of these airfields. 





Concrete Gun | 
For Post-War Jobs 


eumatically placed concrete, shot or 
yed into place by compressed air, 
d in tunnel, water and sewer-pipe | 
construction, for reservoirs and irriga- 
tion ditches, coating earth dams and | 
pillways for flood and erosion control, | 
and in a wide variety of maintenance 
vork to repair and re-seal deteriorated 
structures. 

Among the new equipment which will 
be available for post-war construction 
and rehabilitation jobs is the recently 


—,. 


VULCAN TOOLS 


A complete line for 

every type of Rock Drill, 

Pavement Breaker and 
Clay Digger. 


Vulcan Tool Manufacturing Co. 


35-43 Liberty Street, Quincy 7, Mass. } 


Branch Offices and Warebouse Stock: 
74 Murray St. 34 No. Clinton St. 
New York 7, N. Y. Chicago 6, Ill. 


of Reclamatiow 
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The new CMC concrete gun. 


announced CMC concrete gun for the 
pneumatic application of concrete. The 


new machine is built in one size, but | 


with two variable speeds. In low speed 
a 114-inch inside-diameter material line 


is used, and 105 cubic feet of free air 
per minute at 60-pounds pressure is re- 
quired. Capacities in low speed can 
be varied from 1 to 24% cubic yards an 
hour by means of the engine throttle. 


75 


In high speed, a 11-inch inside-diam- 
eter material line is used, with 210 cubic 
feet of free air at 60-pounds pressure. 
Capacities in high speed can be varied 
from 2 to 5 cubic yards an hour. 

The model illustrated is equipped with 
an engine to drive the gun mechanism, 
but requires a 105-cubic foot com- 
pressor. The post-war model of this 
concrete gun will have a 3-cylinder W- 
type 105-foot liquid-cooled single-stage 
compressor, with engine, and the gun 
will be driven from an extended shaft 
and gear reduction from the rear end 
of the compressor through a clutch. This 
will save the necessity of towing two 
pieces of equipment to or about the job, 
and also will provide compressed air for 
other pneumatic tools, as the air can be 
cut off from the concrete gun, the gun 
clutch disengaged, and the compressor 
used alone. 

Copies of the 8-page Post-War Special 
Bulletin, No. 9944, announcing this new 
CMC concrete gun may be secured direct 
from the Construction Machinery Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


RODGERS UNIVERSAL PRESS 


AND TRACK SERVICING EQUIPMENT is on the 
job with contractors and engineers everywhere, who 


have important construction contracts to complete 


on schedule. 


important factor in our all-out effort for a speedy 


victory, these men know the equipment that is best 


on general overhaul work. 


Hydraulic Presses can be used in any place and in 
any position where pulling, pressing or lifting power 


is needed. Rodgers Universal Press is portable and can 


—_— 





With precious time and expense an 


* Rodgers Universal 


Manufacturers of 





be carried to the job and assembled around the work, 
where the frame can be used in any position convenient 
for the operator. An important feature is the 4-speed 
pump, weighing only 73 pounds. On low speed one 
man can produce more than 100 tons pressure with 
press illustrated above. * Contractors and engineers 
throughout the country heartily recommend Rodgers 
Universal Hydraulic Presses with Track Servicing 
attachment as essential to their equipment. * Rodgers 


Hydraulic Inc., St. Louis Park, Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
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UNIVERSAL HYDRAULIC PRESSES +» HYDRAULIC KEEL BENDERS + HYDRAULIC PLASTIC PRESSES « POWER TRACK WRENCHES 
TRACK PRESS EQUIPMENT . 








HYDROSTATIC TEST UNITS + 


PORTABLE STRAIGHTENER FOR PIPE AND KELLYS 






















Navy Shops Overhaul 
Variety of Equipment 


(Continued from page 27) 
finished work is lightly buffed. Worn 


track rails are carefully built up as 
nearly as possible to their original 
height and size with high carbon rod. 
The rod is run in stringer beads and 
each bead is hammered so as to obtain 
a smooth and durable surface. The rails 
are also lightly buffed. Worn connect- 
ing-pin holes are built up for future 
cutting to correct size. Track rollers are 
built up in a six-leg metal jig to ap- 
proximately a true circle of the de- 
signed radius and transported to the 
machine shop where, in a shop-built 


device resulting from the addition of a | 
rinding wheel powered by a General: | 
lectric motor toa shop-built lathe pow- | 


ered by a Delco electric motor, they are 
refaced to exact size. 

Worn shafts which have been previ- 
ously checked and are still considered 
serviceable have Lincoln Fleetweld No. 
7 or Airco No. 87 welded on before they 
go to the finishing shop for final ma- 
chining. 

Engine Overhaul 

In the engine section of the heavy- 

equipment shop, diesel and gasoline 


engines are disassembled, each com- 
ponent part inspected, checked, repaired 


if advisable, or replaced if necessary. | 


Cylinder sleeves, pistons, rings, valves 
and valve seats are given individual at- 
tention. 

Among the equipment for this pur- 


pose is a piston grinding machine which | 


can handle from 2 to 6-inch pistons and 
which can also convert wet sleeves into 
dry ones. For use in equipment destined 
for continental use, pistons and rings 
are refinished to over or undersize but 
equipment for advance-base use has 
only standard factory-sized parts in- 
stalled. A valve machine is capable of 
handling valves from 14 x 34-inch stem 
to 34 x 5-inch head and can also re- 
place or install valve seats in block 
and cylinder heads. Pin bushings can 
be made and fitted, blocks can be bored 


and sleeves installed, bearings re-run | 
and line-reamed, inserts babbited and | 


line-reamed, cracked block heads and 
manifolds repaired by the cold wet 
method. 





| There is an electrical department to 
| take care of all such equipment. Here 
all magnetos, distributors, generators, 
| and starters, as well as electric saws, 
| grinders, drills, welders and other elec- 
trically operated equipment, are re- 
| conditioned. 

A carburetor department takes care 
of all types and sizes of carburetors, 
which are cleaned, disassembled and 
checked. New parts are installed when 
needed. Fuel pumps, both electrical 
and mechanical, are also serviced in 
this department. 

After thorough checking, repair, or 
replacement, the parts are once more 
assembled into a unit which is placed 
on a motor run-in stand, built of scrap 
material, and run for a test period of 
at least eight hours. If erratic behavior 
which cannot be corrected by minor 


adjustments develops, the entire engine | 


is once more torn down and the trouble 
located. No piece of equipment leaves 
the shop until everything humanly 
possible has been done to assure that 
it will give reliable performance when 
placed in service at some distant over- 


seas base where uninterrupted service is | 


essential. 


Other Service Shops 


In the light-engine repair shop small 
engines receive similar attention. Cylin- 


ders are rebored, valves ground, faced | 


and reseated, and electrical equipment 
is checked and completely rebuilt if it 
is considered necéssary. Power saws, 
air tools and compressors are rehabili- 
tated. A small detached room houses 
the office-machine repair department 
where typewriters, adding machines; 
and calculators are cleaned, adjusted, 
and necessary repairs are made. 

In one corner of this building is a 
| spring furnace, approximately 6 x 10 
| feet in size, constructed of fire brick 
and heated by natural gas mixed with 
air from the shop air lines. Tempering 
tanks for both oil and water are pro- 
vided in various sizes and an expert 
mechanic assisted by helpers turns out 
single spring leaves or completed 
springs from the steel stock available. 

The radiator repair shop checks the 
circulation in the cooling systems of 


Radiators are checked, if necessary 
completely dismantled, and the indi- 
vidual veins cleared by the insertion of 
steel brushes. The complete radiator is 
cleaned and dents removed, air-tested 
for leakage, and when acceptable is re- 

















SCARIFIER 


SAW STOO 


BLADES 
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came. 


all equipment received for attention. | 





Cut thru 
where 
others stall 





dozers, 





teeth according to the work to be done. 





plain edges. 


Here is BIG profit for a small investment: 


Use these blades where you previously have had to 
use a scarifier. 

Get the even distribution possible only with a blade, 
yet penetrate the hard surfaces. 

Increase the usefulness of your motor graders, bull- 
under-truck-maintainers, 
plows and other maintenance units. 
are required. You simply replace the blade you are 
now using with a Shunk Saw-Tooth Blade. 


Write for complete data on USES and PRICES. 


Made in varying sizes, with angle and spacing of 
Blades 
with two cutting edges—for DOUBLE DUTY-— 
are available in any combination of saw-tooth or 










road drags, snow 
No extra parts 


THE SHUNK MFG. CO. 


NOT INCORPORATED 
Bucyrus, Ohio 









i en 


placed on the machine from which it carpenters, three helpers, eight laborey 

a saw filer and the foreman re-handifO) 
and re-sharpen picks, mattocks, ha) 

mers, saws and other small tools an; 
construct packing cases in which thes 
items, as well as electric hand say: 
pneumatic tools, office machines and 4 
variety of other small items, are packed 


Concrete mixers are cleaned by sand 
blasting, which has proved both eco- 
nomical and successful. Special rein- 
forcing of various parts of frames, 
skips, axles, and tongues is done by 
welding. 


Portable light plants are checked for and marked for shipment. velo} 
rpm and voltage output. Operated un- full 
der specified load for several hours, Brass Foundry P~ 


An interesting feature of the Depoi sala 
is the brass foundry. Gradually de} Jecic 
(Concluded on next page) repa 

| ai 


none leaves the shop until performance 
is satisfactory. 
The carpenter shop, manned by three 









































The Impeller 
Shaft Seal is a 
vital part of a 
Centrifugal 
Pump because it 











preserves the 
vacuum. If the 
Seal leaks, the 
Pump fails! 
The tye hem 
: ‘ Priming Centri- 
Seal Irilure meant Fump Failure! feel Pump is 


engineered to eliminate seal trouble. The Novo Seal is 
completely surrounded by priming water at discharge head 
pressure. This distinctive water-bath cools the Seal and 
. eliminates the possibility of lost vacuum. Novo’s specially 
designed Impeller Shaft Seal never runs hot nor leaks air. 


When you get your next Centrifugal Pump, get a 
Novo Self-Priming Centrifugal 
the Pump with the Seal of Superiority! 


For full information about Novo’s complete line 
of Self-Priming Cer‘rifugal Pumps (1%” to 8”) 
send the attached coupon. 





Also a member of A.E.D. 


ENGINE COMPANY LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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"i JACKSON visrarony 


HAND SCREED. 


But before you tackle the big Post-War concrete contracting 
jobs, get acquainted with the wide scope in concrete surfac- 
ing operations offered by the JACKSON SC-4A vibratory 
hand screed. Its advantages include lightweight, uniform 
vibration and adaptability to reasonable widths of section. 
Gives complete puddling to low-water content concrete. 
Write for further details. 


ELECTRIC TAMPER & EQUIPMENT CO. |b 


CUDA GION Ne oe | 
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w ¢ HAND 


HELPING 
Buy A Share ) with your 
In America 
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cht | iborers, . : 

» eehadt onstruction Units 

l tools a { > 
which def RaStored to Service 
hines and ; (Continued from preceding page) 

, are packed 


veloped experimentally and not yet 
fully equipped, it has nevertheless 
roved so profitable that it is to be 
elarged and improved. It was early 
decided that it was impracticable to 
repair worn bushings, because of the 
waste incident to scrapping large quan- 
tities of this critical material. It was 
therefore deemed advisable to recast it. 
The present furnace consists of a 500- 


f the Depot 
‘adually de] 


ge) 


heated over a hole dug in the ground 
and lined with fire brick. It is 2 feet in 
diameter and 2 feet deep and the heat 
is furnished by the burning of fuel oil 

rized and blown into the furnace 
by air from the compressed-air lines of 
the shop. 

The melting pot, which is also used 
for pouring, is suspended by a roller- 
mounted 2-ton-capacity Yale chain hoist 
mnaning on a 34-inch steel cable. Pat- 
terns are made in the nearby pattern 








the finished brass castings are taken to 
the machine shop for finishing. 


Proving Ground 


After machinery has been completely 
reassembled and is presumed to be 
ready for service, it goes to the proving 
ground. An area of approximately 25 
«res, including ridges and low muddy 


tors pushing and pulling dirt up steep 
grades. Trenches are excavated and re- 
filled; crawler machines work in track- 
deep mud and in the hardest material 
| available. “Bugs” in the shop repair 














as they would in the field and are cor- 
rected before the equipment is loaded 
for shipment. 
Machines which have been proved 
ready for service go back to the wash 
tacks and then to the paint shop where 
Benering, body and metal work is 
taken care of. The equipment in 
tis shop includes Binks and DeVilbiss 
faint spray units. There the machines 
destined for service at advance bases 
fe given a red-oxide prime coat and 
me coat of olive-drab lusterless paint, 
While machines for continental use are 
given a prime coat and one coat of bat- 
teship gray. 



















Salvage Operations 


An important part of the Equipment 
Repair Depot is the scrap-metal salvage 
®eration. The material is obtained 
from obsolete and worn-out equipment 
parts too badly worn to warrant 
epair. All departments cooperate in 
designation of metal for the scrap 
yard. A truck with a crew of three men 
is constantly engaged in transporting 


we metal to the yard which is manned by 
atory nineteen workmen who use four Oxweld 
iform acetylene cutting torches operated with 
a gas produced in one Miles, one Torch- 


weld and two Sight Feed generators and 
bottled oxygen. At this yard the metal 
is handled only once, being placed in 
pster-Dumpster boxes as sorted. 
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dumped into the railroad cars. By this | 


method cars are loaded in an average 
time of 50 minutes and no railroad car 
for scrap shipment has remained on the 
track more than 24 hours. The cost of 


| operating the yard had averaged $3.21 
| per ton at the time of our visit to the 
project, while the average selling price | 


| of the scrap was $16.81. 


pound-capacity melting pot which is | 


shop, molds in an adjoining room, and | 


gound, is the scene of this operation. | 
Hills are reduced to hollows, mountains | 
of dirt grow in the low areas with trac- | 


work show up under this testing method | 





are picked up by a crane and | 





Personnel 


The contract for the construction and 
operation of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks Construction Equipment Repair 
Depot at McAlester, Okla., was awarded 
to the Dahlstrom Co. of Houston, Texas, 
for whom L. M.*Bush is Superintendent 
and C, W. Estes, Master Mechanic. The 
average number of men employed is 500 
and between August 1 and November 20, 
1943, 855 cars of heavy equipment and 
148 cars of small tools, parts, construc- 
tion materials, and office machinery 
aggregating 16,062 tons had _ been 
wholly or partially processed at the 
Depot. Cost records indicate a wide 


individual pieces of equipment since 
they are received in conditions which 
vary from only slightly worn to com- 
pletely wrecked. 

For the Navy Department, the opera- 


tions are under the direction of Vice Ad- | 


| miral Ben Moreell, Chief of the Bureau 


variation in the expense of rebuilding 


of Yards and Docks. Lieut. Commander | 


L. C. Parks, (CEC) USNR, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., is Officer- 
in-Charge of the Bureau’s Construction 
Equipment Repair Depots at McAlester, 
Okla., Lonsdale, R. I., and Vernon, Calif. 
Lieut. Fred D. Booth, (CEC) USNR, is 
the Resident Officer-in-Charge at the Mc- 
Alester Depot. His assistants are Lieut. 
(j.g.) Lynn H. Sumpter (CEC) USNR 
and Lieut. (j.g.) Bryan H. Carl (CEC) 
USNR. 





| Bethlehem Steel Appointment | 


B. O. Bach, Manager of Contracts, 
Fabricated Steel Construction, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., has been appointed As- 


sistant General Manager of Sales. Mr. | 


Bach began work in the Steelton Bridge 


| Shop in June, 1922, and was a foreman 


when he was transferred to the Order 
| Department in Bethlehem. Since then he 
| has served as Assistant to the Manager 
of the Fabricating Department, Manager 
of Orders, and in October, 1937, moved 
to the Sales Department and the position 
of Manager of Contracts, Fabricated 
| Steel Construction. 

i 


Convenient Welding Chart 


A chart to insure that the proper rod 
is chosen for each welding job has just 
been released by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. The first column gives the 
application or purpose for the particular 
| job in question, the adjoining columns 
give further essential data and the West- 
inghouse recommendation. The chart is 
mimeographed on two sheets of stand- 
ard-size paper, convenient to tack up 
over the work-bench or insert in a loose- 
leaf binder. 

Copies of the chart will be sent upon 
application to the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























































We operate the largest and most complete 
manganese steel foundry in the United States. 





1 YD. 


Long booms and dipper sticks make dipper weight 
a critical factor in engineering long reach shovels. 


Less burdensome weight in PMCO Welded Dippers 
is a “life saver” for the engineer when the shovel’s 
full rated capacity must be maintained. 


Solid Cast Dipper 
net weight 3280 Ibs. 
30% LESS WEIGHT on the end of a long dipper 
stick gives the shovel engineer a favorable 
factor to use in engineering long reach shovels. 


1 YD. 
PMCO Welded Dipper 
net weight 2280 Ibs. 
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Division 3 Shops 
At Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


(Continued from page 24) 


good .use of outside storage and work 
areas because of the advantageous 
weather, making outside work possible 


most of the year. There is a loading | 


ramp for heavy parts and equipment, 
saving much time and labor. At the back, 
to supplement the 30,000-gallon concrete 
storage tank at the front, are two ele- 
vated steel asphalt storage tanks, one 
holding 6,000 gallons and the other 
holding 8,000 gallons. 

A 9-stall truck storage shed protects 
the squad trucks used for transporting 
convicts to and from work on the high- 
ways. 
P & H-Hansen electric welder on a Ford 
truck, with a spécial frame and clamp 
for two cylinders for acetylene, welding 
in front of it and a box for the Smith 


The Division has mounted a | 


| welding tips and hose. The clamp for 
| the cylinders is a shaped piece of spring 
steel with a handle to turn the screw 
tight to prevent the cylinders from 
working loose. There is also a pick-up 
| truck with another acetylene outfit. 
For handling greasing in the field, an 
important service these days when every 
piece of equipment must be made to 
operate as efficiently as possible for 
longer than ever before, the shops have 
equipped two pick-up trucks with small 


| Worthington shop compressors and Lin- | 


coln grease guns. 


Salvage is another item of impor- | 


tance. This is handled in Division 3 by 


| placing a Dempster-Dumpster bucket | 
just outside the shop to receive all scrap. | 


| When it is nearly full and a truck is 
making a trip to the main shop for parts 


or supplies, the bucket is loaded onto the | 


| truck and the scrap delivered to the 
main scrap pile for sale. 


Personnel 


The Tuscaloosa Shops of Division 3 | 


of the Alabama Highway Department 








are operated under the direction of S. 
J. Cumming, Division Engineer, with 
John McKinley as Division Equipment 
Superintendent. 

a 


Lubrication Booklet 
By Standard of Indiana 
A brochure dealing with the correct 
selection and application of petroleum 


products for grading and earth-moving 
equipment has been prepared by the 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. The fore- | 


word discusses the general lubrication 


“t= 


confined to the thirteen middle wes 

states, but contractors and highway eff 
gineers in that territory may secure og# 
pies, already punched for loose-leg 





binder use, by writing to the Standagd 
Oil Co. of Indiana, 910 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 





———., 


| Puncu-Lox 
Streamlined 


problem, and from there the booklet | 


continues with chapters devoted to trac- 


tors, tractor-mounted equipment, tractor- 


drawn equipment and other classifica- | 
| tions of this type of machinery. Each | 
| piece is discussed in detail, its applica- | 
tion for particular jobs, and the best | 
way to lubricate it and keep it in good | 


operating condition. Action photographs 
as well as detailed close-up photographs 
and diagrams of machine parts are in- 
cluded. 

Distribution of the booklet will be 


Pavement patching must not be permitted to delay vital 
wartime traffic with sign cluttered pavements and exten- 
sive detours. Old-fashioned patching methods and delayed 
repairing are inadequate to meet the wartime need for 
uninterrupted flow of materiel. 


HOSE BANDING 
METHOD 
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SPEED-SAFETY-ECONOMY 

In Clamping-Splicing- 
Repairing-Mending- 
Tieing-Reinforcing 


SS Oe 


RNS 


PUNCH-LOK Streamlined Hose Banding pilent 
Method is being used in hundreds of produc. 


tion and maintenance jobs in all industries formlease 


connecting high-pressure hose; splicing elec- 
tric cable; stopping leaks in steam and water 
lines; reinforcing and mending splits in cross- 
arms and ladder rails; tieing rigid conduit o 
flexible cable to existing pipe lines or gird- 
ers; tieing ends of wire or manila rope to 
prevent fraying—and many other jobs§ 
PUNCH-LOK is giving wartime industries ¢ 
fast, safe, economical, quality bandin 
method. Investigate NOW the many advan-fotal 
tages it will have for you in your present and 
postwar work. Let PUNCH-LOK solve your 
clamping or banding problems! 

Available from %" to 49’ Pu 


1D. Any large size clamp 


can be pulled down and made into a smaller sizt, 


LOKING TOOL... Sturdily 
constructed to assure longiFto 
life. Locks all size clamps 


a ie 
CLAMPS ... Made of fia, 
high tensile, galvanizedy 
steel, double wrapped. 


Twenty-four hours is plenty of time for concrete to 
acquire safe opening strength. This is true even at low 
temperatures when proper cold weather concreting prac- 
tices are followed. Just take advantage of the property of 
calcium chloride to produce required opening strength 
in about half the usual time. 


The gains in strength resulting from the use of calcium 
chloride are uniform in mixes with either standard port- 
land, high-early-strength or air entraining cement. No 
matter which cement you use calcium chloride will cut 
in half the time required to provide good patches. And, 
with calcium chloride in the mix you also get “built-in 
curing” to produce higher strength at all ages. 


Our technical bulletins and our booklet, “Early Strength 
Concrete” are available on request. 


with a tensional pull of 

GROOVED FITTINGS... 

TS For water or steam lines 
damage to hose. 

Write for Descriptive Catalog and Name of Locai Distriw 


1,000 Ibs. Hammer punche 
Permits application of high 
,PuncH-Lok|) 


and breaks excess band flush at clip. 
pressure clamping withov 
COMPANY 





Dept. 1,321 N. Justine St 
Chicago 7, Illinois 











CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 
4145 Penobscot Building Detroit 26, Mich. 
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BONDS AND STAMPS 
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erregional Highway 
ine-Sixth Within Cities 


(Continued from page 67) 


Conclusion 


The 33,920 miles of the recommended 
OK tel regional Highway System includes 
1193 miles within the municipal limits 
ities of 10,000 or more population. 
is approximately the mileage re- 
d to provide direct connection into 
through all of these cities joined by 
ious routes. The mileage reported 
sured along existing streets now 
g the traffic in the capacity de- 
ed, just as the reported mileage of 
section of the routes is measured 
ey ors highways conforming 
} e recommended interre- 
ie in rural areas. A desirable 
ovement of the system will alter 
mileages both within the larger 
and in rural areas, generally by 
ction. 
luded also in the proposed total 
ge of the recommended system are 
7 miles within the limits of cities 
s than 10,000 population. This 
[is measured along existing streets 
carrying the traffic stream intended 
p served by the proposed interre- 
routes. In some cases, a desirable 
ovement of the system will doubt- 
follow locations selected outside of 
* cities, thus decreasing to some 
nt the total mileage within munici- 
ds of produc: limits, but possib y tending to in- 
industries forprase slightly the total reported mileage. 
splicing elec-| The 33,920-mile system recommended 
am and wotergives not include any allowance for alter- 
splits in crossqmite, circumferential or distributing 
zid conduit orfoutes required at the larger cities for 
lines or gird-fhe dual purpose of by-passing through 
anila rope topiaflic and of distributing and assem- 
other jobs pling other traffic to and from the vari- 
| industries afus quarters of the city. Although gen- 
ity bandingprally a relatively small part of the 
many advan-sob 
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= bitte srmtienetlinde 


l, through traffic when joined with | 


r present andihe traffic originated in or destined to | 


K solve youwputlying sections of a city results in a 
ovement so large as to require circum- 
ential routes in addition to direct 
yentering connections. Since the 
ble wrapped oper location and mileage of these cir- 
rom ¥%" to 4’ pumferential routes can be determined 
rge size comppily by detailed study of the needs and 
a smaller sieBonditions of each city involved, the 
SOL ... Sturainf™Mmittee has merely estimated that the 
to assure longeregate extent of such desirable alter- 







{ 
. Made of fiat, i. 
e, galvanized 















nate and auxiliary routes will not exceed 
5,000 miles. If added to the more defi- 
nitely determined mileage of primary 
routes, this estimated mileage, probably 
located partly within and partly without 
municipal limits, would increase the 
total extent of the recommended system 
to about 39,000 miles. 





An important service of the Red Cross 
is to relieve our fighting men from 
worry over difficulties at home. A staff 
of trained workers is maintained to aid 
service men’s families in trouble. This 
service can be continued, however, only 
with your help, so give to the 1944 Red 
Cross War Fund. 





A Page AUTOMATIC Dragline Bucket digs 
and fills within 1 or 2 bucket lengths .« . no 
need to drag it in close to get a full load. 
Size for size and weight for weight, a Page 
AUTOMATIC will OUT-DIG any other dragline 


bucket made! 
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DRAGLINE BUCKETS © 
* 


CHICAGO 8S, LEttn oO 





all size clamps 
sional pull of 
jammer punches 
ip. 

) FITTINGS... 
or steam lines 
lication of high 
amping with 
» hose. 
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When desired a conveyor 

extension may be added to 

facilitate loading 

trucks or keep — 
farther from tren 


THE PARSONS COMPANY 
NEWTON, IOWA 





































TRENCHING 





QUICK SHIFT 
CONVEYOR 


The arc type discharge conveyor 
on a Parsons Trencher shifts 
through the — by power so 
that spoil be deposited on 
hog d ride of of trench as desired 

by the tor. This shift ma 

be made. in less than fifteen (as) 
seconds so that an obstruction can 
be cleared while machine is dig- 
ging —a most important feature 
when operating in close quarters. 
The shift is by worm and worm 
gear which automatically locks 
conveyor in any position. 


The conveyor is permanently lo- 
cated for height and does = 
when boom is raised or low 
Trucks may, therefore, be loaded 
at aoe a discharge height. 


oil to be retained for back- 

riled on opposite side of 

noe’ y merely moving a lever 

to reverse the direction of belt. 

Investigate Parsons superiority 
re you buy. 
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Contractors .... Engineers Monthly 


Speedy bridge construction by the Army Engineers. At left, the Heil-built crane og 

bridge-building unit lowers and places in position a pair of 15-foot 2,000-pound tready 

onto a 33-foot pontoon saddle. This unit is locked to two others to form a 45-foot 4 

section which is ferried across and fastened to the opposite bank. Below, the Engij 

work back from the opposite bank to keep the near bank clear for the assembly of a; 
sections as they are unloaded. See page 6. 
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Scenes on the Ivy H. Smith concrete pav- 
ing job at Mt. Dora, Fla. Left, the bucket 
of the new Rex 34-E paver delivered a 
batch every half minute. Below, the auto- 
matic dumping of the bulk-cement batch 
boxes in the trucks was a feature of this 
job. Lower left, a pair of carefully built 
frames set on the green concrete defined 
the 4-foot center stripe to which black 
oxide was applied. See page 21. 


C. & E. M. Photos 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 

A timber truss raised to position by gin po 

hand hoists during the construction of a 

building at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
See page 68. 


Below, raising the first of the 105-foot plate girders for the central section of the river 
span of the 1,330-foot concrete and steel-girder Poster’s Ferry Bridge carrying U. S. 11 
across the Warrior River south of Tuscaloosa, Ala. See page 46. 


Sketch of a section of the Interregional Highway System traversing residential areas 

a city. Built within a block-wide right-of-way, on a gently rolling grade, depressed 

pass under bridges at important cross streets and rising to normal ground level b 

with a varied miedian-strip width and with border areas suitable for ueighborhood 

tional purposes, this highway conforms iz all respects to the standards proposed by é 
National Interregional Highway Committee. See page 2. 
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